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PREFACE 

THIS volume deals with Indian Polity through the 
ao-es. An attempt is made to sketch, m the .light o£ 
:the original sources, the Public Life 
earliest ages down to the beginnings of British rule. 
The careful reader will find that the chronological 
aspect has been kept in mind throughout so as to 
bring out the evolution of institutions. The author s 
aim has been to differentiate, as far as possible, the 
: actual from the ideal: political philosophy and spe-u 
lation from Public Life and from those institute.. - 
which the life and the ideal came to crystallize 
The author’s thanks are due to ^ 

University for subsidising the public-' /. 

volume, to Principal Rollo for go* 

MSS. and to his pupil and Res?- 
Srinivasa Murti, M.A., for ht- . 
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VEDIC 


POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 

INDIAN peoples lived in communities from 
earliest times. The word kd c 
means shepherd or cowherd 
royalty when it came to be evolved 
words gopa and gopati have a 


Proto-Dravidian 
was applied to 
The Vedic 
similar signification. 
Communal organisation among the Aryas was pastoral 
or agricultural like the Dravidian, but came to be pre¬ 
eminently agricultural in historical times . 1 It is likely 
that the Indo-Iranian struggle gave this turn to the 
economic life of the Aryas in India with a partiality 
for the cow and the bull, while the Iranians preferred 
the sheep and the dog. In South India pastoral life 
retained its importance even in later historical times ' 
as the sheep retained its place along with the buff a , 1 
The communal organisation of the Veda e v ' 
r or various political and quasi-political purpose age 
members of every community were bound bWry—xir 
kinship, as . they were supposed to 
mcestry , 2 They contributed to 
body politic, and their forces . 
munal contingents. They fur ^ > ■ 

1 Hence such expressions as gavyam 

2 Gr&m&n sai&nayo yaniu in 7\S 
viiam vitam V., IV, 24, 4. 
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elders, their officers, herdsmen, guards and p^We- 
' men , 1 and in some localities, masters of the horse 
and of the elephants . 2 Some village communities had 
no chieftain at their head, but were entirely self- 
governing corporations even in the earliest ages. 
They had their citadels, military forces and republican 
officers, whose number is specified as ten in some later 
Vedic texts . 3 The communal organisation of the 
Vedic period was not, therefore, so simple and uniform 
as is usually supposed. 

In every community, whether monarchical or re¬ 
publican, we find evidence of an effective and power¬ 
ful aristocracy wielding influence over the people at 
large. They were the best of men, ‘born with a 
golden armour and fit to lead the people . 4 This is 
easy to understand, as ancient India set as great store 
by heredity and swore as much by citizen arety as 
ancient Greece. In some hymns we are assured that 
the aristocrats never bent low before the wishes of the 
people . 5 They were in power because they were men 
of intellect and excellence, and the king or chieftain 
l . had to treat them with respect and pray for 
tly Sicord , 5 

M 

The $4 :> i? a iD X, 84, 4 ; balihftah in R.-V,> VII, 6, 5 and VI, 39, 

Malabar CwH** JR. V. t IV, 6, 4 ; jivagrbh in RV. t IV, 2, 6 and X, 97, 11 
ih in V,54,8 and IV, 46, 2; ibhya 'm R.-V-t V, 

' I, 65, 4, V, 58, 2 and V, 60, 8 ; daUabhirviraih in 
Ary ~lIV , VII, 104, 15, V, 34, 5 and VIII, 61, 8. The 
Lv. ‘ fortification.* There is no clear evidence 

Indian \ 

^ . ^ 0 r ^ 4 and V, 57, 5; surf/M and janusha 

yate in R.'-V., IV, 25, 4. 

1 noma it hynoti in R- V., X, 34, 8 








VEDIC FOUNDATIONS 

In republican communities the aristocrats had 
i apparently the appellation of Rujakci. We find i t 
mentioned in one hymn 1 that Chitra was Raja but 
others were only Rajakas. This can be understood 
in the light of the later Licchavi constitution where 
every aristocrat was styled Raja. We find many 
republics 2 known as vrcitcis , ganas , sardhas and 
grtsas ; some of which were mighty organisations, 
military or commercial, possessing chariots, horses 
and fighting men; and others were of the osderof 
craft-guilds—of potters, smiths, hunters, bird-catchers, 
etc. "These republics settled on the land and survived 
in historical times. They were then classified as 
military, political or economic bodies. 

Even after kingship was evolved in some of these 
communities, the king was dependent on the eiders 
for military aid, religious worship and ec 
resources. A chronic condition of warfa’- 
period, and the important part played 
horses, coats of mail and elephants 
dependence on the aristocracy, c, t of 

enemy villages and the beating .ustile invasions 

.alike depended on the e' ‘'of the cavalry. 
Contributions could s'omet . extracted by fc 

but more often had to be i ,d by respect 
of being demanded. A ■&> king look J ^elf 

as the. honoured guest *; fnP peopR - ie t0 °k 

the field;, victory had to be praye _ .e Purohiia 

had emerged into importancethe age of the 


1 R.-V., VIII, 21, 8 and f.B. 
* R.-V..V, S3, 11; T.S., 1 
gr&majitah in R-- V-. V, 54, S an 


,.B., XUI, 5, ? ; niyutvanto 
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hymns. 1 It was the royal care to conciliate 
the lighting class who had their own meetings and 
councils of war. 2 

There are instances of integrations of communities, 
whether republican or monarchical. These are implied 
in epithets like pahchajanuk and saplajanSk. Yaska 
and Sayaiia refer these terms to classes of people or 
castes. But there are epithets 3 which point to their 
settlement in various tracts of land as different politi¬ 
cal powers. Sayana’s interpretation involves a social 
puzzle, as only four castes are known to Vedic socio¬ 
logy. He is constrained to find a fifth caste in the 
Nishadas, one of the numerous non-Aryan peoples. 
The five communities formed a coalition against the 
Bharat as. Saptajanah denoted likewise a confede¬ 
ration of seven peoples who were settled in the 
' -tsiiy' of the river Indus and its tributaries, whence 
Nation. The most prominent evidence of a 
f monarchical communities is furnished 
the Ten Kings ’ described in one of 
the 0 -V ■ f\the Rg- Veda. 


II 

'SHIP 

But the foremost i ■ o of the period was the 
evolution of kingship. Yfie "nstitution of monarchy 
was sometimes due to military pecessity. Frequent 
warfare with the Asuras made unity of counsel 
and promptness in action essential among the 


1 R.-V., VII, IS, 13. c Vidalka in &-■ V., Ill, 38, S. 

m , S', Sill, 5, 4, 23. Patichajandh , $apiajan&jft> 




texts which could not be explained unless we take 
them as echoing the idea that « war begat the king.’ 

* The man of valour and sense has been chosen king.’ 

• Oh, kinsmen, recognise this elect as the strongest 
among you.’ ‘ Congratulate the elected warrior as the 
mightiest among you.’ ‘ May this king be the sole 
power among the people.’ 2 The king, so appointed, 
led the people from victory to victory by his valour. 

He drove away the enemies from the territory occupied 
by his tribe. The choice of the leader in war evi¬ 
dently rested with the elders of the community, and 
his tenure depended on their pleasure. 3 Hence his 
prayer to be dear to them. For even after the war 
was over, he was continued in power so that the 
people might be ‘ free from fear.’ 4 

But a peaceful and patriarchal monarchy see .ir>n a 
have preceded this military monarchy. In sever £ w- 
passages the functions of the king arc degp]g 
those of watching over the welfare of t\ The king 
maintaining the prosperity of the ; c ^ an d in this 
was in charge of their secular k© 0 £ all subjects, 
sense their honoured guest, ’ V^munity to protect 
He was elected the head of 


lm-x *n vlratn anuharshadhvatn 
krnu tvarn. 


karav&maheii tatheti. 

* Ji.-V., X, 103 : Imam sa 


» A.-V,, 111,5,7; T.S., 1, 
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VEDIC FOUNDATIONS 
ig was the upholder of the dharma , like 



1 well-versed in holy writ. Hence, th 
one, he ruled over.many. 

It was necessary that the person of the king, who 
wns the embodiment of saiyam and dharma , should be 
sacred and inviolable, and that he should be exempt 
from punis. iment for his acts, for ' the king can do no 
wrong, as his actions are for the supreme good of 
the state.’ Therefore the priests gently touched his 
back with the staff to guide him safely over judicial 
punishment. 1 At the same time the human character 
of the king was emphasised. He was ‘ the son of so and 
so’ and was crowned to administer the dharma , with 
the help of the Brahmans • who prosper by righteous¬ 
ness and see that the cosmic order is maintained.’ 
The Purokita was one half of the Kshatriya, and 
Brahma and Kshatra were ‘ established ’ on the 
throne. There was nothing higher than the dharma: 
it was * the power of the powerful.’ ‘ Therefore is the 
king weaker than the Brahman, whose intelligence 
guides, like Mitra, the royal will to administer the 
dharma.' 2 

This dharma is explained in the texts. r* irst 
there was the varna-dharrna> which was maintained 
to obviate a confusion of social orciets. This 
was symbolised by the handing over of the sacrificial 




sword at the Rajastiya to Brahmans, iVctriyas and 
others in due order. The Brahmans are described as 


spiritual researchers, as practising continence and 


1 S.B., V, 4, 4, 7. 

n li.-V., VI, 75, 10: rtivrdhah ; A.-V., V, 17, 1 ; S.B., V, 4, 4, 15; 
XI, 2, 7, 16 ; A.B., VII,'26; B. U., I, 4, 15. 

V, 4, 4, 19 ; K. V. , X. 16, 6 ; Ch. U., II, 23, l. 
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after truth and righteousness. Even the 
Kshatriya was admitted to the ceremony only on 
condition of exchanging his own weapons for those of 
the Brahman, for Soma had pervaded the latter on 
account of his continence ( brahmacharya ). There 
were expiatory rites for allowing non-Aryan ministers 
(ratnins) to co-operate at the sacrifice. There was, 
secondly, the dkarmaoi the Gsramas or stations in life, 
elaborated in the latest Vedic period. 

The king, elected by the people, could be super¬ 
seded, if there was general dissatisfaction with his 
rule. In the early period of the institution of kingship 
everything seems to have gone on well. But the 
latest hymns of the Rg-Veda contain prayers for his 
security, and some Vedic texts have pointed references 
to kings who were driven away apparently after their 
attempts at absolutism. 1 Sometimes there were 
rival parties in the state and the king was exiled 
(afaruddhci ) as the result of a revolution. Restoration 
by royalists might come in due course, and the party 
in power invited all the people to unite in welcoming 
the exile back to the country: He was wandering far 
in other realms till ‘ the Asvins came to his rescue and 
his kinsmen rallied round him.’ Then, ' the commo 
people, carpenters, smiths, fisher-folk and others and 
the friendly kings stood by his side, and the king¬ 
makers (-raja-krtah), especially the Suia and the 
Gramanl , accepted his sovereignty.’ All texts 2 agree 
that the power and stability of kingship depended on 
the suffrages of the people. Hence the expressions 
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1 K.-V., X, 173, 1; A.-V., XII, 1, 17. 

8 A.-V., Ill, 3-5: upasttn parna mahyam ivam sarvan krnvabhito 
jan&n ; T.L\, II, 4, 5 ; III, 12, 9 ; V.S., 20, 9; A .S., 38, 4. 
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THE CONSECRATION 

I he selected king had to undergo the ceremony of 
consecration described in the Samkim and commenced 
upon in the Bruhmana literature. This was a cere¬ 
monial impressive in its character and symbolical in 
its significance. It meant the purification of the 
king-elect with water which was at first used to anoint 
him (akta), and later to bathe his head {murdhabki- 
sheka ). The ceremony demanded the co-operation of 
all classes in the state by representatives, and of the 
officers, who had to attend on the king in person. It 
was incomplete if such co-operation could not be 
enlisted; and an incomplete or imperfect ceremony 
always lost its religious merit. The tiger-skin, which 
he was required to tread, symbolised valour in hunting 
out the wicked; and the lion-skin, his being a lion of 
justice. 1 The sword with which he was invested had 
* like significance. He was reminded of his principal 
duties when the priest acclaimed that he was Mitra in 
kindness, Vanina in virtue and Indra in valour 
tempered by justice. 2 The king’s coronation oath 
likewise was of political significance and had a religi¬ 
ous sanction. He swore to reign in goodness and 
truth, on pain of incurring the wrath of the gods and 
bringing ruin on himself and his family if he violated 


1 A. - V. , IV, 8, 4i Vyflghro adhi vaiyUgkrye vikravnnva diSo mahlh 
* T.S., I, 8. 16 ; V.S., X. 28; K.S., XV, 8; £.& , V, 4, 3 ; Susevah, 
satyadharma and vis7;aufas . 
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$kDIAN CULTURE THROUGH THE AGES 

that the formula was originally applied to tne 
ii| BharalAS, and was later made general. The conception 
Is <’vne oi tribal, not yet of'territorial, sovereignty, as 
-pointed out by the commentator Katyayana, who 
explains that he was * king of the people, as the terri¬ 
tory was not fixed but fluctuating.’ ‘ Oh tribesmen, 
here is your king.’ ! Oh king, you are the ruler of 
all and conqueror of the self; be you king for ever, 
steadfast in aim and true to yourself.’ ‘ We look 
up to you to cultivate the resources of the state, 
to preserve what is valuable, and to maintain peace, 
prosperity and progress.’ 1 

But the ideal of the state was not to be entirely 
material and moral prosperity. The Brahman, class 
| valued also spiritual and moral progress. The con¬ 
secrating priest, therefore, adds to the formula for all, 
given above, the formula for the elect in these words : 

‘ Soma is the - deathless king of us, dwellers in 
eternity, and for the time being we swear allegiance to 
i : r this human king likewise.’ 2 The interest 
formula is to impress on the king that the loyalty of 
the Brahman class was conditional on good rule, 
consistent with the ideals of satyam and dharmci. 

The king now alighted from the throne and wore 
the skin of the boar. This was symbolical of extension 
of territory for the tribesmen, as the boar was, in myth, 
responsible for lifting the earth from the waters. He 
then drove to the court-hall in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, for he had now won the co-operation 


i V, 2,1; Krshyai tv3. kshemiya tvS. rayyai tvS. poshiiya tvH ; 

Also Aayai viLih | esha vo ami raja. 

■ Somosmakam Br&hmandniitn which the commentator Bbaskara 

supplements by adhuna ayam cha. 
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tile three estates of the realm and of the other 
people. 

At the court-house they solemnly touched him with 
the rods of justice ( dandaih ) to beat injustice and 
partiality out of him, so that he might be fit to punish 
others, though above such punishment himself. Then 
they presented him with the sword of justice, which he 
in turn passed on to his kinsmen and officers, enlisting 
their co-operation : * By this sword protect me.’ Then 
they played a symbolical game of dice, the bet being 
a cow brought by one of the kinsmen ( sajutah ). 

The coronation ceremony was not originally intend¬ 
ed to confer kingship in perpetuity. The idea of 
dynasty was absent, and was incompatible with the 
sanction implied in the coronation oath. At the same 
time there was no idea of interfering with the king’s 
position so long as he was good, as he was above 
danda. But the king could be driven out with his 
family or even slain, if he were wicked or false. As 
the sacred ness of the office grew and the necessity 
of avoiding a disputed succession became apparent, 
we find an implied provision in the ceremonies that 
royalty was to descend to the crown-prince in due 
course. At the coronation the priest was to employ 
the single vyuhrti , bhtlh ; if the king had been the 
crown-prince, bhuh and bhuvah; and for the third 
generation, bhuh, bhuvah and suvah. The ceremony 
was to be repeated at every succession to the crown, 
as the oath taken by one king was not necessarily 
binding on another, and the subjects swore loyalty to 
the new king by acclamation. 

The sanctity that thus hedged the person of the 
king, helped by the influence of the principle of 
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position o£ the Vedic 
ared with that of the king in other ancient societies, 
ike the Homeric and the Teutonic king he wr¬ 
iest, commander and judge, and held a privileg< 
sition in society. But there were vital points of 
intrast. The main function of the king was to ad¬ 
juster the affairs of the stale. This he was to do 
consultation with his ministers and people. A king 
ho was true to his coronation oath (Satya Rujci) never 
ught shy of popular assemblies where the voice of 
e people was expressed . 1 11 was his anxious care 

o act in accordance with the wishes and feelings of 
:he Assembly, for ‘ in the people lay his strength ’ 
and the permanence of his tenure. 2 When there 
vere different parties and factions in the state the 
hag was to bring about concord and harmony 
mong them by kind words and sweet persuasion. 3 
ven the wishes of the women-folk ( juyuh ) were to 
e considered, and he had to carry them with 
im. 4 

The king was the fountain of justice and the chief 
• dge. He administered equity rather than law, and it 
as done in company with well-born men in the open 
ourt {sabkft). 5 He administered justice impartially 
ccording to customary law and equity ( dharma ). 
ivery member of the court was an exponent 

1 R.-V. t IX, 92, 6 : samitiriy&nah. 

2 $.£.> V, 4, 4 ; T.B., II, 6, 8 : dhruvaya te samUih kalpaiamiha, 

3 R&ja. chidebhyo ttantd it krnoii. * X, 173, 1. 

5 g.-K. VII, 1, 4 ; P.S., X, 27. 




from enemies, and led them in war . 1 But co 
tion with the nobles was essential in matters 
and peace, and they met in formal, council. H 
authority was unquestioned and unfettered in t, 
field, and he led those who furnished the tribal coi 
tingents in cavalry, elephants, chariots and infantr 
He pulled down the cities of his enemies in offensi 
warfare, and acquired booty which he equitably distr 
buted among his followers. 

His was the duty of maintaining peace and ord 
in the state and of seeing that men attended to then 
own legitimate duties and not to other people’s busi¬ 
ness. The king carefully watched the actions of the 
people and stimulated work conducive to socir 
happiness. His valour and dignity of clemeanou 
checked evil-doers in their evil courses, and gav< 
shelter to the weak and oppressed, like the man; 
armed banyan tree. Thus he both protected am 
punished the people . 2 

The king was the symbol of the state, and its t 
presentative in dealing with other states. HI 
personality commanded respect and he was the hea 
of the state (murdhasi rat), the most noble of the nobles 
the mightiest of the mighty, sitting in durbar with hi 
ministers. His personal magnetism (tveska samdfs 


1 A.'V., VI, 88, 3; A.B., Vlil, 12,17. 

* T.S., I, 8, 16: Milrosi suSevah ; A.B-, VII, 31; vite tva yantroya 
dhariraya. 
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^derived heightened glory from the sanctity of the 
coronation ceremony. And his position of dignity 
was maintained by gifts and taxes. 1 

But the most characteristic function of the king 
was as the upholder of the dkarma . All auspicious 
circumstances attended a king who was true to himself 
arid to his people, for they rallied round him and made 
hii’n unassailable. To this end he had a threefold 
du;ty. He was to cast off sloth and be ever wakeful 
inql working. 2 Secondly, he was to set an example to 
his subjects in righteous conduct and orderly life, 
eveln like Vanina, the Satyadharmtt . 3 Thirdly, he 
was to see that the people walked along the path 
of aViarma and that sin and vice did not stalk 
abroad. 4 

There is in some hymns the functional comparison 
of kingship with the divine Powers. He was ‘Varuna, 
ruling over men, Indra slaying the A suras and 
Tvajshta animating all beings.’ But in most texts he 
connected with Varuna and Indra, as the Brahman 
with Brhaspati and Mitra, and the people at large 


is 


(wJm) with Vishnu. ‘ So him, become Indra, his fellows 
recognise as superior; he becomes the best of his 
fellows.’ 4 Brahma is the conceiver and Kshatra the 
doer, because Mitra is intelligence and Varuna is 
will. Whatever deed Varuna did unsped by Mitra, 
the priesthood, therein forsooth he succeeded not.’ 
In one hymn Trasadasyu describes himself as re¬ 
sembling Indra and as semi-divine ( ardhadeva ). But 

S.B.y V, 3, 3, 9 : para- 


1 A.-V., XII, 3,17 : Dharmana dkrtam 
mat& vat sa yo dharmasya Paiih. 

• V, 11, 1 : gopd j&grvih . 

a /?.• K X : suvratah ; T.S., I, 8, 16, 
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5ns of the king bore comparison with thos 
_ and so indeed did those of the entire 
Kshatriya class who are described in one of the 
Brahmana texts as having a divine origin. 2 Every 
sacrificer was next-door to divinity, as there was am 
identification of the subject (sacrificer) and the gc6d 
who was the object of worship. This identification 
is increasingly insisted on as the Vedic age passes 
into that of the Vedanta (Upanishads), ‘ Be,mg 

Brahman, one realises that Brahman in oneself 
and becomes Brahman.’ But neither of these 
considerations would justify our reading any tiling 
like a Divine Right Theory into the Vedic te>,its. 3 
At the consecration the king was reminded of his 
human descent and character, and of the greater King 
beyond the temporal power, to whom the Brahanan 
class owed an unwavering loyalty. The law I was 
higher than the king, whose strength lay in justice! and 
righteousness and not in a cloak of divinity. 'The 
point of difference was that he could not be sub¬ 
jected to punishment like an ordinary citizen.’ It 
was only when the summit of injustice was reacjhed 
that he was punished by expulsion and loss of his 
throne. '•: i 1 «- . ' , , >.• •• , j '! 

V 


FORMS OF KINGSHIP 

There were several grades or classes of kings. 
Some appear in the earliest books of the Rg-Veda , and 

1 R.V., IV, 42 ; T.s. , II, 2, 11, 6 ; S.B., 1, 3, 4 ; II, 5, 3 5IV. 1, 4. 1. 
e S.B , V, 1, S ; V, 3, 5; II, 2, 2 which describes Brahmans as 
manushya-deva . 

3 As is done by Ghosal: Hindu Political Theories , p. 172, 
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i>t%gests the idea of a republican organisation, 
same idea appears in one of the earliest hymns of the 
Rg- Veda, which speaks of one of the SamrEis becoming 


The position of the 


Virat, and in two later texts. 1 
Svarai, who had apparently given up the glories Of 
conquest and was content with the less renowned 
victories of peace, appears indicated in the passage 
describing the worshipped Indra as Re/E and AdkirEj a ^ 
while the real Indra in the Beyond was SvarEL 2 ! 

The conservative instinct of India asserts itself i| n 
retaining these titles even after the terms had losta 
their original denotation. This accounts apparently 
for the indiscriminate use of the epithets 3 in sor^e 
passages, and their association with localities in sotjhe 


others. The king of the East was SamrEt , in tradition, 
alike in the Brahmanas and the MalMhErata , whe re 
the title descends to Jarasandha. in proto-historic time s . 
Similarly, the Middle Country or the Doab of the 
Ganges and the j umna had its rulers designated Raja 
alike among the Kuru-Panchalas and the Vasosinara.' 
Bhojas were kings of the Satvats in the South. Th 
Nichyas and Apachyas of the West had Svarai, whil 


* m-v>, 

6, 7.. 


VI, 36,3: samr&deko vir&jati; K.S., V, 6 ; and M S., 


■Pi 


3 T .5., II, 1, 6: ay ant Indra rdfd ayam Indra adhir&ift asau Indra, 
svardf, ' ; - : i •; : .,' . v .\ v '\ 

3 A.h\ t VIII, 14, 2 ; Vffli 29, 1 ; XI, 3, 1 ; B.U., IV, 1, 1 

That the significance attaching to these terms is geographical aud no 
political in the A . B. appears from its arranging the terms iudiserimi 
uateh in different passages. In one we have silmrdjyam , vair&jyam 
bhaujycthi , svdrdfyam, p&ramaiivaryam , mah&rdjyam and ddhipaiyatnl 
whereas later in the same hook we have the same list repeated a$ 
sdmrd/yain, bhaujyam , sv&rdjyam, vairdjyam , and pdrameshthyam fo 
paramaiivaryam . Similarly we have virdt standing for the South in the 
passage cited above, but identified with the West in T.B., I, 7, 7, show¬ 
ing that in this Brabmana the significance is political and not 


geographical. 
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the Ottara-Kurus ant 


Elsewhere there is no local significance attaching to 
these terms. Viral is defined as conqueror of the co¬ 
ders, Samruly of enemies, and Visvarut, of all: 1 and 
e N orth is described as Svaral, the South as Viral and 
ie West as SamrUL The Satapatha Brmmana sets 
.e seal on the political significance of these terms by 
^sedating each with an important religious ceremony. 
Jne became a Rttju if he performed the rajasiiya 
acrifice, and SamrSp, if the vajapeya. The title of 
'(Zrvabhauma was established only after a successful 
'iiebration of the asvamedha sacrifice. 2 ' The transi¬ 
on from the political and religious significance of the 
ppellations to the economic is found only in later 
istorical texts. Dual kingship ( Dvirut ) among some 
the communities appears as early as the Atharva- 




eda . 3 


VI 


MINISTERS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF STATE 


' The most prominent of the royal officers are the 
y la alnin$, ‘ the jewels of state.’ The fifth book of the 
r i g-Veda mentions the Crowned Queen (Mahishl, ‘ the 
powerful one’), the sixth book the Treasurer and 
Charioteer (. Kshatta ) who was originally the * distri¬ 
butor ' of royal goods and favour, and the seventh 
book the Purohita and the SenSni. The Purohita 
prayed in the sabhd while the king was in the field, 
and the Senani (later Senapati ) was the commander of 
the forces. The last two books mention Takska , the 


1 T.$. t I, 8, 13 ; Viracfasi sapatnahft samradasi bhrdirvyahd vi§vd- 
rddasi viZjas&m n&shtran&m hantd. 

* IX, 3, 4, 8. 9 A.+ V., V, 20, 9. 
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:ct, whose chief implement was the chisei 


;r ministers of the crown appear in later Vedic 
texts . 1 2 Prominence must be given here to the Suia 
and GrUmct.nl. I he last is described as a priceles 
gem , 3 but the Suta is considered superior to him, ar 
his person was sacred and inviolable. Both the 
are connected with the Commander-in-chief, and . 
also was the SangrahltU. Sayana describes this la 
officer as Treasurer, and Suta as Master of the Horst 
But Bhatta Bhaskara rightly explains SangrahltU a 
the holder of the reins , 4 5 and his interpretation 
acceptable, especially as there is a prayer to the Asvir 
at his house in the ratnahavis sacrifice. It may . 
presumed that in the later Vedic period the Suta 
functions as head of the cavalry passed on to th 
SangrahltU . s The GrUmanl commanded the loc 
militia of the township, which was in groups, when 
the sacrifice to the Maruts. 

The Yajur - V?da 6 adds BhUgadugh and AkshavUpa 
who are obviously the Collector of revenue and th 
Accountant, and the Rujanya ( YuvarUja , heir-app^ 
rent) and two more Queens. Some texts place Taks'% 
and Raihakara , the Architect and the Engineer 


1 R. V., III, 2, 1; V, 2, 2; VI, 13, 2 ; VII, 18,13 ; IX, 112, 1; X, 86, 5. 

‘ A-K.IU.S, 6; T.S., IV, S, 4. 

3 A.-V., Ill, 5, 7 ; B ., V, 3, 1: amUlyakam ralnam. 

Ahantya in T.S., IV, S, 2, 1 ; Ahanti in V.S., VI, 18 ; ahantva in 
K.S., XVII, 2 ; and M.S., II, 9, 3. 

* Ratmigr&hi or rajjnbhimihanta \ vide commentary oa T.S ., I, 8, 
IS. ; ' 

5 T,B. } I, 7, 9: Sahasangrahitrd rathe vfthane ratham ddadhaii 
Rathaestha is the term for the conqueror in the Yajur-Veda ( V.S., XXII 
22) and for the Kshatriya class in the Avesta . 

4i II, 6, 5 ; IV, 3, 8; T.S., I, 8, 15 ; S.B. t V, 3, 1. 
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had as his subordinates the elephant-keepers, as 
ministers like Kskatla had their assistants 1 * 3 in the 
treasury according to Mahldhara, and in charioteering 
according to Sayana. Police officers, Ugra and 
Jlvagrbh 7 - appear along with a Mediator {Madhyc 
mast). Among the local officers of the village mef' 
tioned in Vedic texts are the guard, herdsman air' 


POLITICAL ASSEMBLIES 

Popular gatherings were full of life and wer! 
convivial in character: 4 * Here and there are me 
moving in free, joyous, vigorous life. Now are the 
sitting in solemn deliberation, then march'ng on wif 
flags up-hoisted. They are speaking sweetly in pe 
suasion, or loud in quarrel, intent on pleasing the; 


1 Anuhshattr in V.S., XXX, U and T.B., III, 4, 9. Sayaxi 
explains Kskitt? as Chamberlain ( aniahpur&dhyaksha ) in one plat 
(Com. on $.B<, V, 3, 1, 7) and as Finance Minister ( tiyavyav&dkyaksh 
in his commentary on $,B.> XIII, 4, 2, 3. Hansvamin interprets it 
Treasurer (koi&dhyaksha) in his commentary on XIII, 5, 4,6. 

another place Anukshattr is explained as Assistant Charioteer (stlrath 
rannckara) by Sayana, and this would equate Kshattf and Sdrath 
(Com. ori T*B., Ill, 4, 7, 1). The last sense appears supported by J$.£. 
XIII, 5, 2 : Kshat If hayc haye kshattah, 

8 A\-K., VII, 38, 6; X, 97, 11. 

3 Pdyu in IV, 2, 6; Patupd in iV.-K., IV, 6, 4, Mvafia ir 

KS f t XXX, 16 and T.B % III, 4, lh 

* Vi, 39, 5, This explains the ‘ Poras * of the Greek records 
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colleagues or winning them to a sense of duty, 
Eating and drinking they take counsel together, and 
finally rise for the worship of Concord .’ 1 

The populace of the Vedic period were organised 
in various bodies . 2 Of these, the samiti met for politi¬ 
cal deliberation, and was a sort of folk-mote. We 
have actual references to kings having been present at 
meetings of the sat,liti and guiding the discussions 
there, like the king of the Panchalas or the Videhas . 3 
The composition of this body can be judged from the 
description : ‘ tiowing together from every side, the 
people came in streams to the samiti.'* There is 
evidence of active discussions and prayers for concord: 
‘ May deliberations be one-pointed; discussions to the 
same intent; and resolutions to the same effect,’ 
'• Oh Raja Soma, sow the seeds of agreement among 
them.’ It was the duty of th^ ’King-President to 
conduct the deliberations to a successful conclusion 
and to bring about a concensus of opinion. In such 
agreement lay his strength and security as well as the 
prosperity of the state . 5 There are charms and spells 
in the Atharva-Veda to secure this result . 6 

,The next important public body was the sabhu . 
It was at first a hall alike of council and of sacrifice, 
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1 A^(. t III, 30, 5 and 6 ; 

J&yasrantab chittino tnd liyaushfM sam r&dhayantah sadhurb *• 
kkaraniah f Anyonyasmcii valgu vadantah sadrichlnan vah sammanasah 
krnomi j Samdnt prdpd saha vonnabhagxh satn&ne yoktre saha voyunajmi « 

* A.*V.y XII, 1, 56 ; V, 59, 2 : sangrdma samiti . Cf. 

XV, 9, 2 : sabhd cha samitiicha send cfut. 

3 R.-V. f IX, 92, 6 : R&jeva saiyah samitiriydnah . Ch. £/., V, 3. B. 
U., VI, 2. 

4 Sadhrichih and sand diSah. 

9 R. V., IX, 191, 3; A.-V., XI, I, 26 : Soma rdjan samjndnam dva- 
pa ebhyah ; A VI, 88 , 3 : Dhruv&ya te samitik kalpaidtn iha. 

* A.*V., HI, 30, 35. 
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CULTURE THROUGH THE AGES 
^faere the Purohita acted while the king was ii 



field: so Agni is referred to as Sabhya in numerous 
hymns. The sab/m was a smaller body than the samiti, 
because only well-born men met here, and women 
were excluded . 1 Men of learning and character made 
their mark here, and were therefore known as So.bhtyci 
and Sabhusaha, and speeches worthy of the body are 
referred to in one hymn . 2 Sometimes there were 
sharp repartees and offensive speeches, as thieves and 
criminals were dragged before it, and the richest and 
most influential men had to submit to the decisions of 
their peers assembled here . 3 Among the sins warded 
off by hymns at the ceremony of sacred unction are 
those committed in the sabha. The scholiast Mahldhara 
explains these sins as consisting of attacking or 
reviling great men and of partisanship or partiality in 
deciding disputes . 4 The sabha had, however, high 
traditions. There are frequent prayers for sons 
who as youths would be worthy of sitting on 
this body . 5 The Court-house was used for ad¬ 
ministering justice, and its members are dedicated 
to dharrna in the Yajur- Vcda. 6 It was also used 
for gambling and, if later tradition be accepted as 

1 R.-V., VII, 1, 4 : suf&m. Cf. A.-V., Ill, 29 : Sabhasada rdjinah. 
M.S. IV, 7, 4. 

3 R.-V., II, 24, 13 ; VI, 28, 6; X, 71,10 ; 1,167, 3. Grassmann inter¬ 
prets sahah (R.-V., I, 56, 2) as sahasa and Bloomfield considers the 
meaniug obscure { J.A.O.S., 1928, p. 216). But the form persisted in 
later times. Cp. ghalikfisahasa in vol. i, p. 244 of my book, a term 
which can be contrasted with ghafika simanya in the Nidamarru plates 
of Jayasimha. 

A.-V., VII, 12, 3; R.-V., VII, 104, 10: Ripuh stenah Aeyakrt 

dabhravietu. 


• T.S., I, 8,-3 ; V.S., III, 45; XX, 17. Cf. R.-V. ~ OA * 

• R.-V., 1, 91, 120. 

• V.S., XXX, 6 ; T.B., III, 4. 
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The next assembly of importance is the vidatha ., 
which was apparently a sacrificial gathering which 
met in a special hall erected for the purpose. The 
RathokUra is in one passage described as pleasing the 
vidatha ,—a reference probably to his building the hall. 
In another hymn there is clear mention of the fire 
which was kindled there being a sacred fire carefully 
kept. The speeches made here were in a low tone , 1 2 
as contrasted with those in the sabha. In one early 
passage 3 4 the SamrUi is described as Vidathya and 
some of the councillors as distinguishing themselves. 
Women were sometimes present at the vidatha unlike 
the sabhftS That this body had also a military 
character may be inferred from its being placed under 
the protection of Indra, who is invoked on the eve 
of war, for gathering resources in men, horses and 
elephants . 5 


VIII 

QUASI-POLITICAL GATHERINGS 


pan 

... 




' The most important of the non-political gatherings 
of the people was for social and educational purposes. 

1 Whence the' conception of dabhrasabhd of Nataraja Sabbapati in 
historical times. 

* X, 91, 8 : Medh&karam vidatha ay a firasadhanam. Cf. T.B, } 

III, 5: Mcdhayai rathdk&ram and R.- V., IV, 6, 2: Agnir mandro 
vidatheshu prachetcth. Ibid , V, 89, 2 ; VII, 1, 4 ; Vidaihasya dhibhir 
tshatrim rajdnah pradivo dadhathe, A.-V., I, 13, 4: Sd no mrda 
vidothe grnand. 

3 R IV, 27, 2 ; II, 27, 12 : vidatheshu pratastah. 

4 A. -M, VII, 38, 4; Ibid, V, 10, 12: hidrdya gupto vidathd ni - 
chi kyat, 

5 T.S., IV, 7, 15 : Yah push(dni sathsrjati traydni. 
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jfijgSjjr. the trunk of the tree. Meetings of the village 
council are held after due notice, and decide matters of 
family and matrimonial affairs and cases arising out of 
these,’ 

Grtsas and Vrtttas were apparently religious orders 
which had some sort of political organisation. The 
chieftain at their head appears in the latest book of the 
Rg-Veda attended on by the heads of localities. 
In the latest period we find some of them devoted to 
religion ( arhants ) and others to fighting (yaudkas). 
The former set included the singers and saints whose 
organs had atrophied by continuous practice of conti¬ 
nence. Necessities of proselytism resulted in the 
admission, to these orders, of men of the lower grades 
in society and even of men of dubious character. They 
had recruits even from the Brahman community, for 
we are told of special chants employed to enable some 
of these to regain admission to the orthodox fold. It 
is of interest that these bodies of vagrants did not live 
by industry or by commerce. There was military 
discipline among them, and their chief was armed with 
a goad. 1 

The Grtsas were in the orthodox fold. Already in 
one of the earliest books of the Rg-Veda 2 we find Agni 
and Varuna described as grtsas, and some mortals also 
sharing the appellation. Bands of sages designated as 
grtsamadas are frequently mentioned in another of the 
earliest books, and their attachment to their society is 
implied in the epithet grtsamaduh. There is apparent 


1 R,-V.,K, 34, 12; 177,2; A.-V, VII, 72, 2; Book XV; P. S. 
XVII. 

a R. V., VII, 86, 7: mariyam grtsam ; II, 4, 9; 39, 8: grisa- 
madZsah. 
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the relations of the Aryan states to one another 


one hand, and to the non-Aryan on the other. I he i 
tendency was to humanise the relations both in war 
and in peace. In war the relations of an Aryan to a 
non-Aryan state were to some extent conditioned by a 
reciprocity of dealing. Fair fighting was hardly 
possible with peoples like the Nagas who excelled in 
the arts of magic and mesmerism, and had military and 
material resources in no way inferior to the Aryan ; 
the Rakshasas whose warfare was full of surprises, 
such as fighting from ambush, and who practised 
deception; and the Pisachas who used unfair contri¬ 
vances like thorns and hurdles hidden underground . 2 
Nor was it easy to maintain principles of chivalry 
when Dasa hosts like Namuchi’s let loose an army of 
amazons to seduce Aryan soldiery in the ranks or 
even their trusted leaders. At first the tendency 3 was 
to beat them by their own methods. There is a hymn 
in praise of an iron-pointed arrow which was tipped with 
poison . 4 But there gradually grew a tendency to trust 
more and more to organised hosts and to humane 
methods of fighting . 5 The might of the cavalry and 


i R.-V„ V, 30, 9 : Striyo hi ddsih dyudhdni chakre. 

0 T.B., II, 4; G.B. , I, 10. 

3 Reflected in R.-V., V, 30, 9 ; A.-V., VII, 38, 2 ; T.S., VII, 4, 19, 3. 
• R.-V., VI, 75, 15. 

3 R.-V., II, 104, 16 records the resentment of Vasisbtha when 
ViSvamitra accused him of being a sorcerer (yUudhdna). 




riots in warfare is described in the earliest books, 
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as also the hand-to-hand fighting 1 among the infantry. 
Elephants appear only in the latest books. 3 I he 
evolution of such organised fighting in place of 
ruthless slaughter is an early stage in the humanisation 

of warfare. $ 

The next stage was reached when the Aryas fell to 
fighting among themselves. The 1 ajuv- Veda and the 
Brahmarias are redolent of the warfare of Aryan and 
Asura states. The worshippers of the Devas relied on 
their superior mental and moral power to vanquish 
the united arms of the Asuras, rather than on force 
or fraud. Very often too, there were treaties made 
and compacts observed. We have the evolution of 
military strategy and tactics as early as the Battle of 
the Ten Kings, 3 when the enemies of Sudas tried 
to cut off his forces by diverting the course of the 
river Ravi. 

The greatest achievement of the age was in the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between one state 
and another. The office of Suici does not find mention 
in the Rg-Veda , but he figures as a Ratnin in the 
Yafur- Veda, and his importance gradually grows until 
the Satapatha Brahmatui considers him and the 
GrSmam as king-makers {rajakrt). The person of the 
Suta is described as inviolable, and his influence went 
on increasing in the administration. The Taittirlya 
Samhita introduces Duta and Prahita . The one was 
a diplomatic envoy accredited to a foreign state, and 
the other an officer on a secret mission. Such 
diplomatic relations were carried on with non-Aryan 

1 R.-V, t V, 84, 4 *. mushtika . 2 R^V t I, 84,17. 


® R.'V.> VII 
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le ideal state of Aryan political philosophy is 
;cted in the texts of the latest Vedic age. King 
\svapati of Kekaya says 1 2 that there was in his 
lominion ‘ no thief, no villain, no drunkard ; none who 
neglected religious rites, none uncultured, no man 
incontinent and gay as a libertine, no woman who was 
unchaste.’ This was a body politic painted in roseate 
hues, but the ideal is clear. The principle of polity 
was, not laisses faire y but that of saving men and 
women from an inclination to do wrong, and providing 
for the education of the adult and the adolescent. A 
righteous king had the right of punishing rebels 
(j hatruyalah) as well as the duty of beating off foreign 
invasions. 3 The head of the state was also to see that 
plenty and prosperity reigned in the state, and that 
there was not only active production of wealth but 
equitable distribution. 4 His rule was to be benign 
and kindly, and he was to undertake works of religious 
merit and to adjust the relations among his subjects. 5 


1 T.A., IV, 33,3. . _ . . 

1 A.-V., VI, 88, 3. 

* Atftd mano vasudeyClya kfnushva iato na ugro vibhajd lasutii (A.-lf., 

IV, 4, 4.) 

5 Itidrendra manushy&h Parehi sath hi afntlstk&h valgaih sathvid&nah ! 
Sa tody am d/iuta sve set dh as the sa dev&n yajh&t sa u kalpay&l visah\\(A.- V.> 
HI, 4, 6.) 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT 

In the Post-Vedic age we have abundant evidence o£ 
political speculation. Though polity . was not yet 
recognised as a branch of the Veda or as one of the 
vidyas, schools of political thought grew up side by 
side with Vedic studies. There is evidence in the 
Mahabhamta of the schools associated with Bahudanti- 
putra and Visalaksha, who are identifiable with Indra- 
and Mahesvara. Schools of grammar associated with 
these names were well known in Panini’s day. The 
connection of polity with military science is indicated 
in Kaunapadanta who has been identified with 
Rhishma, and with music in Pisuna identified with 
N&rada. If Vatavyadhi, referred to by Kautilya, be,.;, 
identified with Uddhava, we get a similar association 
of political and ethical studies. 

The identification of Bhishma is based on a later 
text which may, however, embody an early tradition. 
The emphasis on the army as an element of sov¬ 
ereignty seems also to support the identity, conditions 
of war justifying his political principles. Similarly 
Pisuua’s championship of a sound finance as the para- 


championship ot a sound tmance as the para¬ 
mount consideration implies a diplomacy which would 
keep the enemies divided ( mitrabkeda ;), for war would . 
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deplete the treasury. The school of Pisuna may be 
associated with Avanti, as the minister of Agmmitra 
is styled Acharya Pisuna in Kalidasa’s drama; and 
Agnimitra’s policy, like that of the classical Narada, 
cleft Vidarbha in twain. ' Vatavyadhi ’ denotes an 
unhealthy constitution where the members defied 
control. It could be strengthened and energised only 
by external alliances ( mitralftbha ) of the kind for which 
Uddhava was responsible in the Epic story. 

We have similar association of political and other 
studies in Ghotamukha, who appears in Kautilya’s 
ArthasUstra and in Vatsyayana’s KamasUtras • in 
Katyayana or Vararuchi, the author of a grammar as 
well as founder of a political school; in Vamadeva 
figuring as a political teacher; 1 and among later 
writers, in Maya the founder of schools in architec¬ 
ture and polity, and in Satyacharya whose political 
and astrological views are discussed respectively in 
Kamandaka’s NUisara and Varahamihira’s Bthai- 
samhits . Whether every one of these identifications 
be tenable or not, it will be evident that principles of 
polity were in the process of formation long before 
the historical period, and that they were associated 
with the founders of other schools of study branching 
off from the Vedic. Buddhist Brakmajttlasutta de¬ 
nounces the Brahmans who were engaged in king-craft 
and in the arts of war and peace. 

Some of the schools of polity are traceable in 
history. Bharadvaja, styled also Kanika by Kautilya, 2 
is the hero of the Kanikopttkhyana in the Mahobtelrata, 
and of Dronacharya’s school. His views on the aims 
of an unscrupulous minister agree with those attributed 
1 Mh:. ganti, 61,94. * Kautilya, V, S. 
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to that teacher by Kama. Both in the Epic and 
in the Kautillya he is said to have advocated delibera¬ 
tion with only one minister. 1 Charayana .alias DTrgha- 
charayaija appears in Buddhist literature as the king¬ 
maker who deposed Pasenadi (Prasenajit) of Kosala 
in favour of the crown-prince. Tradition regards 
Kautilya as the King-maker and the real founder of 
the fortunes of the Maurya dynasty. It is interesting 
that political thought in all these cases, and even in 
later ages, is associated with ministers rather than with 
kings. Perhaps the only royal name which could 
possibly be traced in the long fist of political writers is 
that of Puloma. It suggests Pulumavi, the Sata- 
vahana king, whose name appears in the Puraijas in 
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many places as Puloma. His doctrines, apparently 




unknown to Kautilya, are mentioned in Kamandaka’s 
NitisUra. 

It is interesting that different schools of thought 
are associated with different parts of India. Bharad- 
vaja wrote for a Sauvlra king of the West, and is 
represented in the Epics and the Buraias 2 as living 
on the upper Ganges, at Haridvar or at Prayag. 
Sukra or Usanas was the minister of a mythical king, 
Prthu Vainya, and his ancient work was known as 
Dmdaniti . A king of Girivraja is known as Danda- 
dkara, z arid the school may have originated in 
Magadha. Charayana belonged to Oudh, and was 
contemporary with Pasenadi and the Buddha. The 
Ambhlyas mentioned by Kautilya can similarly be 
connected with Taxila, whose king Ambhi was a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great. Maya and 




* Mbh.: Adi, 153, 91. 

* Ibid ; Kara;;, 18, 696 




* Ibid: ganti, 58, 120. 
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THEORIES AS TO THE ORIGIN OF MONARCHY 

The period was fruitful in theories as to the origin 
of kingship. First is the theory of a social compact 
following anarchy, detailed in the Santi Parva ot the 
Mahclbhciraia . 1 There was general lack of security, 
and men were like fish eating the smaller ones of their 
kind. This reign of lust and domination was followed 
by a rule of law (dandarilti ), and a king was chosen to 
administer it. He had no powers of initiative, but was 
merely the instrument of the popular will. 2 

A second theory was that of Social Contract In 
return for taxation the king was bound to hold himself 
responsible for the safety and security of his subjects 
and for meting out proper punishment to wrong-doers. 
His potion was a tenth, an eighth, or a sixth of the 
agricultural produce, 2 per cent of the stock of gold 
and cattle, 5 per cent on merchandise, and a sixth of 
fruits, roots and forest produce. He was entitled also 
to one day’s labour every month from artisans. 3 The 
king was thus only the highest paid officer and servant 
of the state. 4 

A third theory was that the king was the best, the 
most excellent man in the state. In the Jbtak.as we 
are told that the tribal republics chose men who were 

1 Santi, 67; RbmSyana-. Ayod. Kaad., 67, 31: MatsyH iva nara 
nityam bhakshayanti parasparam, Cf. Mbh. : f5aati, 14, 38: Jale 
viatsyanivabhakshyan durbaiam balavattarah . 

a Mbh. : £anti, 58, 111. Cf. Sumerian conditions jbefore Utu-Khegal. 

3 Gautama, X, 24 and 27 ; X, 46 ; Baudhayana, VII, 5, 10 ; Vishnu, 
III, 66. One off-shoot of this Contract theory was the king's liability to 
restore stolen property. 

« Ram. : Ayod, Kauda, 75, 24. Cf. Aryadeva, V f 77 : Ganadasasya 
ie dart ah shadbh&gena bhrtasya hah. 
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‘%kndsome, auspicious, commanding, perfect.’ 1 In 
the Buddha's clay they chose ‘ the finest looking, the 
largest, the handsomest, the strongest man’ as king. 
The king was ‘ the chosen and approved of all.’ He 
was ‘ the lord of protectors.’ He was Raja, ‘ one who 
pleased all by his virtue.’ 2 Here we have the idea of 
peaceful and patriarchal monarchy. The king was 
set over the people to lead society in satyam and 
dharma , to enable every individual and class to lead 
the highest and best life possible for each. He was 
to take paternal care of his people. 3 

Ill 


IDEAL OP KINGSHIP 

Kingship in the Post-Vedic age was a civil monar¬ 
chy, not sacerdotal or military. We find no military 
title among those of the king, 4 and militarism was ex¬ 
pressly forbidden: ‘ Brhaspatihas laid down that a wise 
king should always avoid war for the acquisition of 
territory.’ 5 Nor was there any idea of Divine Right. 
‘ The king who is virtuous is a part of the gods. He 
who is otherwise is a part of the demons.’ A king who 
was unable to protect his subjects was to be slain by 
them, according to Vamadeva. 6 Instances of kings 
deposed for. wickedness like Khananetra, disinherited 
for disease like Devapi, or for wickedness like 
Asamanja 7 , abound in the Epic texts. The Jatakas 
likewise make it clear that the king’s mastery 

1 Jat aka , II, 249. The king was mahSsaimnala or mahUjanasammaia. 

8 Mbh. : ganti, 28, 138 ; 31,' 32 ; 56, 11. 

8 Ram. : Ayod. Kand., 75, 23 : bhutani putravat. 

* Naraptiti, Bhupati, Bhaltaraka, Maharaja, etc. 

* Mbh. : ganti. 69, 23. 9 Cp. Mbh. : ganti, 92, 9. 

7 Mbh. : ASvamedba, 4, 8 and 9 ; Udyoga, 148, 27 ; Santi, 57, 9. 
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king 

At the coronation ceremony all sorts and cl 
of subjects took part—Brahmans, territorial chief 
merchants and Sudras ; 1 2 even women, unm- 
girls, traders and soldiers are specifically men 
Before them and the neighbouring kings and prince 
the king took his Coronation Oath ( pratijha ); * I 
carry out the dharma as laid down in the nlti and will 
never be guided by selfish interests/ 3 

The Queen did not ascend the throne with the 
king in Vedic times; but now she did, and every 
wife of the king, even a Sudra wife, took part in 
the ceremony. 4 Already in the later Vedic period the 
queen was seen to wear her crown (us/imsa), and 
instances of female rulers were known, e.g,, Usinarani, 
and Subhadrika of Kampila. 5 

In the R'atnUyana not only were the subjects con¬ 
sulted at the coronation of the crown-prince but 
the parishad of princes trom the various states.* 5 
The qualification of the heir-apparent was not merely 
birth and fealty to the king but popularity in the state. 
Sometimes it was not the eldest son who succeeded, 
but the one who was chosen for his virtues. A good 
instance in point is Puru who was crowned, though he 


■ 


8 R&m. : Yud. Kand., 128, 62. 
YaSchdtra dharmo nltyukto dan- 


1 JMatas , Nos. 73 and 432. 

3 Mbh. : ganti, 59, 106 and 107 

danUivyaphirayah | tarnasankah knrishyami svataio na kad&cfiana.\\ 

* Mbh. : iSanti, 39, 44 : UpaveSya mah&tm&nam Krishn&m cha . . . Cf. 
Rim.: Bair. Kand., 14, 35 ; Yod. Kand., 128, 59. : 

3 R.-V-, X, 59, 10 ; V. S., XXIII, 18. 

0 Rim. : Ayod. Kand., 1,45: Nina nxgaraviitavyin prthak jSnapa- 

dinapi rijin, etc. Also Ayod. Kand., 3, 40. 
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i a father unto his people. 2 His was 
lie oi unremitting toil, a life of selfless serviCv. .. 
at of the expectant mother, living for her child a 
^pressing her selfish inclinations. 3 The coun 
s his God, and he was the symbol of the 
i nat king was the best whose subjects had no fea~ 
him and no need to conceal their resources fro * ’ 
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Jtraint, cUlU Jiveu AU liaimuAiy exi m 
ather. 4 In fact, the duty of the king was to 
mch unions of the people as political con . 
or economic combinations. 5 He had also th 
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We are told that the king combined the functior 
of Agni, Indra, Soma, Varuna and Yama, or the Sun, 
Agni, Mrtyu, Kubera and Yama. 1 2 He nipped evil 
deeds in the bud by his department of spies, cleansed 
those impure in heart and turned them to the right 
path, awarded punishments and rewards according to 
desert, and gave or took away wealth according to 
circumstances. The incessant watchfulness of the 
king and the need for constant vigilance are 
emphasised. He used his spies for checkmating the 
designs of evil-doers, and his spies were everywhere— 
in the bazaars and fields of sport, meeting places and 
streets, parks and pleasure-gardens, halls of learned 
discussion, court-halls and high-ways, inns and 
brothels. 3 But there is no evidence of allegiance 
being due to the king in all circumstances. Bhakli 
has sometimes been taken in this sense, but the 
Grammarians make it clear that the idea implied in 
it is territorial and not political. 4 


IV 

THE MINISTRY 


The king was helped by ministers and by a Council 
of ministers (parishad). The general term for the 
minister in the RcunUyana is AmUtya, i.e., one near the 


1 Mbhi : 5anti, 57 , 7 : Ketan&nam cha jirri&n&m avekshd chaiva 
sldatdm. 

« £&m.: Ayod. Kand., 40 ; Saati, 67 ; Mama, VII, 8. 

3 Mtih. : Santi, 68, 11 and 12. 

* Katyayana on Papini, IV, 3,100 : One of Madrabhakti is Madraka 
and of Vrlji is Vrijika. 
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the treasury without injuring the people, by arrang¬ 
ing that public burdens fell on men according 
to their ability to contribute to the state fisc; 
as men of personality who could be entrusted 
with affairs of war and peace and foreign relations ; 
as masters of diplomacy who could keep secret 
counsel and devise clever expedients; as well- 
versed in the science of. polity, and clever in the 
art of sweet persuasion. The functions detailed 
here agree with those described by Bharadvaja, who 
says that 1 the ministers were concerned with general 
deliberation on policy \tmxntya) and its execution, 
matters of public finance, military affairs and 
relations on the frontiers, provision for the protec¬ 
tion of princes, and provisions against national 
calamities .’ 1 

The ministers of \ udhishthira are thus described. 
Bhima was YuvarUja , and Vidura the master of politi¬ 
cal deliberation and the six-fold art of diplomacy. 
Nakula was the chief array-officer charged with the 
organisation, payment and disposition of the troops. 
Sanjaya was the minister of finance, in charge of re¬ 
ceipts and disbursement of the resources of the state. 
Arjuna was the Commander-in-Chief, in defensive 
warfare and in suppressing internal rebellions. 
Dhaumya was the Purohita , the general adviser in 
administration, and in special charge of the depaitn.^nt 
of religion. Sahadeva was the Aide-de-Camp. and 
Private Secretary to the Emperor. The only point of 
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1 Mcintro maniraphaldvaptih karm&nushfk&nam dyaiyayakarma 
dandapranayanam amUr&iavipratishedhah rdjyarakshanam vyasana • 
pratlk&rah kuimirarakshanam abhishekam cha kumardndm ayallatu 
aw&tyeshu, cited by Kautilya in Book VIII* Chap. I 


' Santi, Cb. IV. 
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A maty as are frequently referred to and 
ed in the Buddhist texts. In one place a ki 
sick of worldly life, hands over the kingdom to h 
ministers. Sometimes they were in temporal^ 
custody of the kingdom. They formed a class and 
were probably hereditary . 1 Some of them were 
Brahmans,—the Purohita , who is also styled A chary a 
and Guru, and the ArtkadJiarmanusUsaka were always 
Brahmans. The Senapati , who had also judicial func¬ 
tions, and the Uparuja were always Kshatriyas, and 
generally related to the king. The Senapati some¬ 
times acted as Viceroy . 2 

The Rajjugrakakamatya was the Survey and Settle¬ 
ment officer. The DauvctrikumUtya kept out-castes 
and vagabonds away from the royal precincts. When 
the king was in the city, he blew his horn three times 


a day and closed the city-gates after night-fall . 3 He 
issued directions in regard to the foreigners resident 


mb 


All these amatyas were also known as 
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in the city. 

Rajabhogyas {Rajabhog gas), i.e., royal officers. It is 
interesting to notice that a man of the Chandala 
caste was the Executioner and went by the side of the 
king at processions. He had a hatchet and a thorny 
rope in his hand, was dressed in yellow and adorned 

with red flowers . 4 Thus the various castes were 

y-; ■ §gfgngb|£ 


Thus the 

represented in the ministry. 


1 Jdt,, II, 2; I, 260; II. 98 and 12S (antZUyakula) ; V, 125. 
1 Ibid : V. 459. 3 Ibid : II, 279; IV, 382 

4 Ibid : III, 41 and 179. 
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THE ASSEMBLIES 

The people of the capital city and the country at 
large ( t paurafanapaduh ) are frequently mentioned in the 
Epic texts as assembling on important political 
occasions. It is clear from the context that they had 
some voice in the administration. There is, however, 


■9 


no evidence that they had a regular constitution, or 
that they were summoned, or had specific rules of 
working, or definite functions or powers. It is mostly in 


connection with the election of the king that we have 


the populace assembling of its own accord and exer¬ 
cising its voice, both in the Epics and in the Jataka 
texts. In the populace were differentiated leaders of 
the guilds (naigamas), and other corporations ( ganas ), 
besides the leaders of the people at large . 1 A general 
concensus of opinion among the people on any matter 
was known as samaya or samvit. 

It is clear, however, that while there was no 
assembly of the people at large, there were assemblies 
of groups or sections, in normal and effective working. 
Such assemblies of cities are mentioned in the Jatakas. 
The cchandaka of Sakalanagara was the resolution of 
the city-corporation or paura as contrasted with that 
of the negama. The grama was a Brahman corpor¬ 
ation , 2 and other caste groups had their own institu¬ 
tions {juti-samuha). Merchants were organised in 
sang has, and their guilds {sreni) had political influence. 
The Ram&yana refers to gramaghoshamahattaruh or 


1 ftHm ,: Ayod. Kand., 4, 14 ; 3, 24 : Pauraj&napadalreshlhah ttaiga- 
fti&icha ganaissaha. 

2 Kulitika on Manu, VIII, 219. 
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POST-VEDIC LIFE AND IDEALS 

iese were based on. birth (kula), and were apparently 
found by the tie of kinship. Others consisted of 
several families who were of the same caste or 
profession {pad). A mere professional guild, consisting 
of various classes of members, was known as a puga. 
The presidents of these were known as GrUmant or 
GrUmanika, e.g., grama-grUmanika and puga-grUmani- 
ka. In the gana there was an equal status for every 
Pula and jati. 1 Larger than these organisations, and 
probably composed of several gams, was the sang/m. 
A good instance of the latter is the Andhaka-Vrishni- 
Kukura-Bhoja-sangha which consisted of eighteen 
kulas . 2 An executive council of elders is mentioned 
in connection with this federation. It is clear that 
there were integrations of tribal republics, and federa¬ 
tions of these integrations. We know from the 
Buddhist records that the great federations of the 
Licchavis and the Mallas were formed in this period. 
These were different from temporary confederacies. 
The Jaina-sutras mention that Mahavlra was met by 
the eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala, the 
nine Mallakis and nine Licchavis, who instituted an 
illumination in his honour . 3 The only dangers of 
th^se federations arose from want of secrecy in 
deliberation, the discussions sometimes getting heated 
and resulting in rupture, jealousy and rancour among 
the factions . 41 

Buddhist and Jaina records give details of these 
self-governing republics. The Mallas had their own 

1 Mbh.: £anti, 107 ; cl. Ang. Nik., Ill, 76: kuleshu pratyeks.- 
adhipatycm . 

2 Mbh. : Sabha, 14. 3 XXII, 286. 

* Mbh . : Santi, 107, 8: Bhedamulo vin&so hi gandnam npalakshaye\ 
mantras atnvaranam duhkham bahun&m iti me y/uxtih. |) 
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he Sakyas of Kapilavastu \V 
elected by the people, presided over their meetings, 
and conducted the business of the State. Every 
village had its people meeting in the village grove, 
and each township appointed its own rulers. There 
was no supreme government at Kapilavastu; but 
there was a congregation of priests and ten families of 
laymen. 1 2 There was considerable attention to ‘ town- 
planning ’ in the case of these cities and villages. In 
Kundagrama the northern and southern quarters 
were distinguished, 3 and in Vaniyagrama the families 
of high, low and middle classes had different 
quarters. 4 

Panini mentions several republics. 5 It is impor¬ 
tant to note that they contained members of various 
castes : a member of the Malava gana was styled a 
Malava or Malavya, according to his caste. Some of 
these sahghas were military corporations and others 
economic, but all alike were politically sovereign. He 
refers to the seal and crest of a gana {ahka and 
lakshand). There was a separation of powers, the 
judiciary from the military and civil, among the 
Licchavis for instance. The prosperity and perma¬ 
nence of these republican bodies depended on 
qualities of leadership, combining intelligence and 
secretiveness, in their officers, and faithful¬ 
ness and loyalty in the men. 6 He mentions as 
military republics (3 yudhajivins ) the Vrka, Damani, 
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1 Ang. Nik., 42, 4. * Beal., II, 14. 

3 Uttara Khattiya and dahina mahana. 

* Uvdscgadasao, pp. 5 and 6. 

3 Avaddna Pataka, Vol. II, p. 103 ; Kechit desd/i ganddhindh kcchil 

idjddkindh ; Panini, III, 3, 86 ; V, 3, 114. 

6 Mbh. : Santl. 107. 


j^atcsnasas. He also names six other commune-. 
Madras, Vrijji, Rajan, Andhaka-Vrshni, Maharaja, 
and Bharga. In Buddhist literature we find mention 
of the £akyas, Koliyas (of Ramagrama), Licchavis, 
Videhas, Mallas, Moriyas (of Pippalavana), Bulls 
(of Allakappa) and Bhargas (near the Vatsas). 

VII 

GOVERNMENT OF THE LICCHAVIS OF VESXLI 

Foremost of these republics was that of the 
Licchavis of Vesali, who dominated the Vajra country. 
The R (lway ana and Vishnu PurUna have traditions 
that here was an ancient state founded by Visala, a son 
of Ikshvaku, and that the Licchavi kings were 
renowned for their valour, virtue and longevity. 2 
Buddhist tradition has it that the city of Vesali was 
four or five li in circuit, the older city sixty or seventy 
li, and the country 5,000 li. These are called respec¬ 
tively abhyantara and buhira Vaisalakah . 3 These 
three concentric portions were peopled respectively 
by seven, fourteen and twenty-one thousand families. 
There were three concentric walls in the Buddha’s 
day, and each wall was a g&vuta distant from the 
other. 4 There were 7,707 Rajas or aristocrats in the 
State, and each had ‘a storeyed building, pinnacle, 
pleasure-grounds and lotus-ponds.’ 5 The prosperity 

1 Named in tradition recorded in Kaiikil as Kaundopartha, Dandaki, 
Kaushtaki, Jalamani, Brahmagupta and Ganaki, 

2 R&m. : Bala Kand., 47. 

3 Jaina-sulras in Vol. 45, p. 321. 

4 Watters : Yuan Chwang , II, 63 ; ML, I, 504 ; Rockhill: Life of 
the Buddha, p. 62. 

5 Vinaya , II, 171 ; l. 
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of the city is also mentioned in the MakHvaftti, wmc 
describes the people as diligent and valorous. They 
knew no luxury or ease, but were full of warlike, 
Theft was unknown among them, 


boisterous life. 1 




or even falsehood or faithlessness. There were public 
feasts and festivals on the 8th, 14th, and 15tli day of 
each fortnight when animals were slaughtered for 
food. The greatest festival was the sabbarattivaro 
or sabbaraltickaro 2 which I would identify with 
SivarUtH {sarvaratn) which is on the fourteenth day 
of the fortnight; and I am supported in this identifi¬ 
cation by the legend of * Amratakesvara ’ on the figure 
of a linga with tri'sUla on both sides, excavated from 
Basarh. There was no prejudice against foreigners 
in this city: A minister of king Virudhaka fled to 
Vesali from the jealousy of other ministers, and was 
shortly afterwards elected a Nttyaka or city 
there. 




officer 


L' 1 
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The Licchavis had a Rd/d, an Uparaja , a Comman¬ 


der, and a Treasurer chosen from among the 7,707 


Rajas, who probably represented the Foundation 
families. The total population was 68,000. We are 
told that each of these Rajas had a viceroy, a general, 
and a treasurer. But even the ordinary citizens of 
Velali considered themselves independent, and none 
of them suffered from an ' inferiority complex.’ 3 
Gautama Buddha was struck with the greatness of the 
Licchavis and attributed it to their union, respect for 
ancient traditions and institutions, reverence for elders 




1 Apraviattah aud 8fapir:ah ; Sutta JVipata , II, 268 ; Arig. Nik . IIL 76. 

* Sam. Nik. I, 201. Arch. Sur. Rep., 1903-4. 


3 Lalita Vislara, Ch. 
iti. 


Ill: Ekaika cm many ate a ham rftjd a ham 













holding of full and frequent assemblies. 1 

They met in their mote-hall ( mniagUrd) frequently 
where they listened to their elders and discussed all 
matters. They were seated in order of precedence 
by a special officer known as Asanaprajnapaka . The 
proposer was Jnaptr, and the proposal was put thrice. 
Silence was taken, to imply consent. 2 Voting tickets 
were collected by the special officer appointed by the 
assembly. 3 A sick man, though absent, had his' 
vote. 4 There was a quorum. 5 Record-keepers 
registered the decisions of the assembly. 

i'he liberty of the citizen was jealously guarded! 

• There was a register of crimes and punishments. A 
suspect or accused was subjected to a preliminary 
enquiry at the court of the Vimschaya mahSmUtras, 
and, if found guilty, passed on to the court of the 
VyavahSrikas , who were learned in law and custom. 
The appellate court was presided over by the 
Sutradhams . The final appeal lay to the Ashtakulaka, 
apparently a court of eight, composed of representa¬ 
tives of the eight hulas. Their decision had to be 
confirmed by the SenUpati and the Uparaja. The 
Atthakalha 6 says that at every step the criminal 
could be released if found innocent, and that he was 
passed on to the next stage only if considered guilty. 
No sentences were passed unless all these officers had 
found the accused guilty. In the latter event the 
matter went up to the MjU who consulted the Puveni 

1 Dig. Nik. {S.B.E., Vol. XI, pp. 3-6). 

* StMaS (S.B.E., IX, p. 3) ; Vinayci ( S.B.E. , XX, 408; I, 170). 

3 Vinrtva. III. 25 : $al£tkagrah<ipaka. * S.B.E. , XIII, 277. 




» J.A.S.B., for 1838, p. 993. 
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7 $a$M.ka (Book of Precedents and Usages): * There it 
is written, to him who commits such a crime such a 
punishment is awarded.’ 

The sangha or gam of the Licchavis was thus a 
self-governing body having a corporate existence, and 
sovereign power. It had its own treasury, law's and 
discipline, and conduct of foreign policy and wars. It 
was in fact a republican government as described in 
the Avaciana and the Mahubharata. 1 No transaction 
was valid unless there was a quorum, to see to which 
was the duty of the Gana-ptlraka ; and the decision 
of the majority was binding. 

VIII 

GOVERNMENT OP THE BUDDHIST CHURCH 

The organisation of the Buddhist Church followed 
that of the lay administration of Vesali, as is clear 
from the accounts of the Vesali Council. Ajita was 
the Asanaprajnapaka. The motion was jnapti and the 
resolution, if passed, pratijnU. Only opposers of a 
motion spoke. The quorum was 20, and was made up 
by the Gana-ptlraka . 2 * At a jnatti-dtltiya the votes 
(chkanda) of absentees must be collected and conveyed.’ 
Otherwise the resolution was invalid. But it was 
optional to the members present to use the opinions so 
conveyed. 3 Decision was by the majority ( bhUyast- 
yakam). The voting-tickets (of wood) were taken by 
the Salakagrtthaka who was to be free from partiality, 
malice, folly or fear, and endowed with discrimination. 

1 I, 422 : ganabandhana ; Mbh, Sfuiti, 107. 

* ChuUavagga, XII, 2, 7; Vinaya {S.B.E., XX, 408) ; MaUvagga, 
IX, 4, 1; S.B.E., XIII, p. 307. 

a S.B.E., XVII, p. 266. 
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settled, the question was not to be re-opened. Then 

(mi. 


were four record-keepers. 
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Dissent in the sangka had already appeared 
regard to the expulsion of a Bhikku in the Budd u 


and he felt helpless to heal the strife. It v 
the unlawful practices of the Vrijjian monks that lec 
to the Council of Vesali. Yasas, who was excorr 
rnunicated, appealed to the laymen of Vesali, "" 


hen this appeal proved fruitless, he summoned monk; 
—i Avanti and Kausambi to the council. 


of eight appointed by the council 

. n, and he won the case. 2 

One great defect in the organisation of the Bn 
Church was the lack of a co-ordinating agency. Tfc 
personality of the Buddha had served the pumn« 
during his life-time. Even after his death the sa „ 
had no power to make new law«>, except by a lega 


fiction, in the way of explaining or expounding hi: 

ShmI : i ■ hh i i . " 1 mm K 


laws: 1 The truths and the rules of the order which 
have set forth and laid down for you all, let them, afte: 
I am gone, be the Teacher unto you.’ 3 The loca 
ity of Bhikkus was a democracy ; but ~ *" 


tion, if oil a grave matter* could be referred to anothe 

1 ChtMavagga , XII, 2, 7 and 8; 4, 14 and 21. 

* Mahavagga X, I, S ; Chu(lavagga, XII, 2, 7. 9 S.B.E., XI, p. 112 
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Ayodhya 

contributed to the formation of cities 
Benares attracted men, as centres of learning; 
Ujjain as a centre of the fine arts. Religion 
responsible for the growth of Gaya, where 
Vishnupada temple had a sanctity already before 
time of Yaska. But the most important cities \ 
those created by the administration. The best illus¬ 
tration is Pataliputra. 

The ancient capital of Magadha was the mountain 
fastness of Girivraja. The stately capital Rajagrha 
was built by Bimbisara. Wars of imperial expansion 
on the north-west brought the frontier village of Patall 
into prominence. It was the centre of operations 
against the Licchavi country in the reign of Ajatasatru, 
whose ministers Sunita and Vamsakara laid the 
foundation of a fortress or citadel on the spot. The 
place attracted a population on account of political 
and economic relations with Vesali, and became the 
nucleus of a city. The Magadha emperor Udaya 
ma'de it his capital, and it became the most famous 
city in all India. 1 

X 


TAXATION 


Among the canons of taxation evolved in this period 
we can trace those of Equity and Economy. One 
sound principle was that a tax was not to fall on 


:M If 


1 S. V. Venkateswara; Ancient Histcny of Magadha ( Ind . Ant, for 
1915 and 1916). 
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tenth, and it amounted to even a fourth in case? where 
the taxes could not be readily assessed and collected, 
as in the woods. 1 In levying the faxes on commodi¬ 
ties, importance was attached to the effects of the 
consumption on the people at large. They were 
to be so graded that commodities of noxious con¬ 
sumption were surcharged, while the necessaries of 
life and auxiliaries of production, which were imported 
from abroad and were of lasting benefit to the 
country, were not only untaxed but encouraged by 
bounties. 

The general principle was that the State should not 
fleece or oppress the people by taxation. 2 There are 
traces of the doctrine that the king was to live on his 
(svayam) and should supplement his resources 


own 

only where the incomes were easily and naturally 
forthcoming. 3 To this end he was to attract men 
from various quarters to bring their merchandise to 
the country. The opening up of trade 4 and the 
general material prosperity thus caused would re¬ 
plenish his treasury in the natural course. There was 
to be no interference with the normal course of 
industry and trade. He had a customary right to a 
land- tax of one-sixth the yield, and to two per cent of 
property, a seventh of the sales, and a sixteenth of the 
live stock. Labourers were not to be encouraged to 
form combinations which interfered with the smooth 
working of industry, and the State was to break up 
such unions, 5 


Ayod. Kand., 1, 19; 6, 11. * 

Saati, 41, 42 : satij&cun upajlvon 
Bala KS$<jL> 14. 

Sstafci, 57,10, op . ciU 



JUSTICE 

The importance of the judiciary and the need for its 
separation were emphasised. The ethical standard of 
the State could not be maintained unless the good were 
protected and the wicked punished. 1 Fear of punish¬ 
ment was to operate so as to prevent injury even to 
men off their guard or asleep. Punishment was for 
those who were unable to restrain themselves. 3 The 
judge who meted out condign punishment was un¬ 
affected by the consequences of his act and incurred 
no sin. 3 At the same time it was not to be callously 
exercised : the judge or the king who ordered a death 
sentence was to fast in penance for a night, and the 
Purokita who advised it for three nights. The Court 
of Law was almighty and could call on any person to 
attend it, and failure to answer summons was a high 
crime visited with the first degree of amercement. 4 
The sanction of religion was used to reinforce the 
authority of the temporal power. It was an old 
adage reproduced both in the Manusmrti and in 
the R&mtiyana that one who underwent trial and 
punishment was ipso facio freed from the sin of the 
act, and was purged and purified by the process. 
If the State deliberately let a proved criminal escape, 
the sin of the act fell on the judge or the State 
officer ordering the release. Whether punished or 
let off, therefore, submission to legal procedure and 











Jrahman well-versed in sacred lore and belor 
family which led the Vedic life. For such 
4 incapable of favouring or injuring created 
They were ‘ embodiments of political wisdom 
moral rectitude.’ The Jatokas refer to rules of pro¬ 
cedure inscribed on golden tablets, and to recorded 
decisions. 2 A decrease in litigation was the test of 
the proper administration of justice. 3 


XII 

INTER-STATE RELATIONS 


ISM 


- 
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The relations in peace and war assumed a more civi¬ 
lized and humane character. It was part of the ethics 
of warfare in the Rum&yana that non-combatants were 
not to be hit in battle, or those unarmed or otherwise 
engaged ; those who had accepted defeat and were 
fleeing from the field, or those who ran away under 
the guise of non-combatants. 4 

The Mahnbh&rata gives a longer category of those 
who were thus immune : soldiers who were sleeping, 
thirsty or insane ; who had their armour offwho were 
starting on a journey or moving on elsewhere. Nor 
were they to be molested when eating or drinking; 
when they had been crushed or wounded, disabled or 
maimed ; when they were in fright or just getting into 
array, or just cast olf their ranks in rout. Servants of 


1 Gautama, 28, 51. 

3 Apastamba, II, 11. 


2 Jat. % V, 125; II, 2. 


4 Ye cha b&nairviyudhyanti vivikicm apardparam | iabdcivedyam cha 
viiatam laghuhastdk viidraMh\> The commentator explains the epithets 
as meaning respectively asatuiyam, vanifasya ekatantum , pracchannam 
and palayiiatn . Those who were the sole stay of their families were not 
to be killed. 




POST-V.EDIC LIFE AND IDEALS 

fighters, camp-followers, menials and other non-comba¬ 
tants always enjoyed immunity. Gautama adds 
ambassadors or envoys to the list.* Beating the 
crushed enemy was condemned on all hands; ‘ Aryas 
forbid the slaying of one who has laid down his arms, 
one who cries for quarter, and one who prays abjectly 
for terms of truce,’ says'Apastamba.* 

War was to be waged only as the last resort when 
peaceful methods had been exhausted. For it was full 
of horrors and its results were uncertain. Once war 
was declared, it was the duty of the Kshatriya to fight 
to the end, bitter though it be. But he was to do so 
in an organised way and according to standards of 
ethics and codes of honour. There were various kinds 
of array mentioned in the Ramayami and the Jatakhs. 
The Aryas would not employ the stratagems which 
found favour with their enemies. 3 They would not 
meet the enemy when he was unprepared ; they would 
rouse him by giving him formal notice or indications 
like cattle-lifting. All was not fair in war, though it 
involved incidents like cutting off the enemy’s sup¬ 
plies, and demolishing forts and embankments. 4 
Barbed or poisoned weapons were not to be used even 
in the thick of the fight or attempts made at a whole¬ 
sale or indiscriminate slaughter. 5 Women taken in 
war were to be treated gallantly and sent home under 
safe escort, if they would not stay with the conqueror. 6 
In the conquered country local customs were to be 
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1 Mbh. : ggnti, 100, 27ff. Cf, Mann, VII, 91 and 93 ; Gautama, 
X, 18. ■ ! , ' 

* II, 5, 10. ® Ram. : Yud. Kand., 100 ; Manu, VII, 104. 

* Mtmu, VII, 196 ; Mbh. : gaati, 68 ; 103, 13. 

* Manu, VII ; 90 ; Mbh. : SSati, 103, 13 ; Ram ; Ayod. Kand., 65, 6. 
0 Mbh. : S'anti, 96, 5. 
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i Some principles of civil 

The person of the Duia, or envoy, was already sa~. _ 
sanct, even when he was considered as exceeding his 
instructions and not acting merely as the mouth-piece 
of his master. But an erring envoy could be subject¬ 
ed to other penalties, to anything short of deprivation 
of life. 1 * 3 He could be disfigured, mutilated, shorn of 
his hair, etc. The slayer of an envoy and his ministers 
were destined for the depths of hell. 4 It was recognis¬ 
ed, however, that the envoy who proved false to his 
master and did not communicate his instructions, 
deserved death. 5 

The presence of numerous States in India—many 
of them with high ideals of government—led to the 
evolution of a system of inter-state diplomacy and 
the development of relations along the lines of 
matrimonial and political alliances. 

The times of the Buddha witnessed some of these. 
Bimbisara of Magadha was helped in his conquest of 
the Anga country by a political alliance with the Naga 
king of Kampilya. The same king of Magadha had 
matrimonial alliances with Kosala and Vesali. Ajata- 
satru, after his wars with Kosala, concluded a treaty 
which was sealed by his marriage with a Kosala 


1 Rdm. : Ayod. Kand., 9, 30 : deiadharmastu pujyatatn, 

* Mbh. : Sabha, 5, 57. 

0 Rant.: Sund. Kand., 52, 2 ; Yud. Kand., 25,21; Ram. : Sund. Kand., 
52 , 15 .• Vairupyam angeshn kasdbhighdto maundyam tatha lakshana - 
sannipdtah | etdn hi dute pravadanti danddn vadhastu dutasya net nah 
irutopiW 

* Mbh. : Santi, 85, 26 : Dutasya hanitl nirayam dviiet sachivaissuha | 

5 R&m.'. Ytid. Kanda, 20, 18: yasiu hitvd matambJwrtuh svamatam 

samprabh&shate\ anukiav&dl dfitah san sa duto zadhcmarhati\\ 






ie same 




;my of the Kosala king 
the Vatsas under Aruni, ac 

_ied in Harsha’s RatnUvalu 

resented as marrying a Ceylonese princess, whic 
probably signalised the development of foreign c 
rnerce by sea. Udayana’s marriage with an Af 0 
princess and his war with Kalinga are mentioned in 
the PriyadarsikU, and his alliance with Magacha 
following his marriage with princess Padmavati, is the 
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main plot of the SvapnavUsavadatta. It enabled 
to suppress the revolt of the Vatsas and to reign i 
peace. 

By far the most interesting point in these transac¬ 
tions is the diplomacy of Yaugandharayana, the 
minister of Udayana. He was able to outwit Salan- 
kayana, the minister o/' Avanti, according to the 
tradition embodied in Bhasa’s PratijnU- Yaugandha¬ 
rayana. His master had been imprisoned at Ujjain. 
But the minister was able to relieve him by adopting 
guises, using a cypher-writing and a code language. 
He created trouble in Avanti, to cover the retreat of 


his master and his bride Vasavadatta. When he 




found the political difficulties of Kausambi insur¬ 
mountable without extraneous aid, he prevailed upon 
the queen to sanction the diplomatic marriage of his 
sovereign with the Magadha princess. 1 


1 S. V. Venkateswara: Ancient History of Magadha ( Ind. Ant. for 
1915 find 1916). . ' 




TUTIONS 


MAURYA 


g THE MONARCHY 

E Court was maintained in splendour and osten- 
an. The king was attended by a female guard of 
armed slaves. He got up about 3 a.m. and went to 
bed about 9 p.m. He interviewed his priests and 
kitchen-officials, formed his plans and heard reports 
from officers. He took rest only in the middle of 
the day for an hour and a half; He received his 
ambassadors in the forenoon, and reviewed his military 
forces in the afternoon. There was a particular kind 
of work posted for each eighth part of the day and 
pf the night. Kautilya gives us details of this daily 
routine. 1 

Megasthenes speaks of the king’s physical exer¬ 
cises, of the massaging of his limbs, and of his delight 
in the chase and in witnessing gladiatorial contests 
and combats of animals. He appeared in public in 
the audience hall and in the law courts. When he 
left the capital, his person was well guarded. There 
was a constant fear of plots against his person, and he 
had to change his bed-chamber every night. Kautilya 
has detailed the precautions against attempts on the 
person of the king. There were secret underground 
passages in the palace leading from one chamber to 


1 Bk. I, ch. 19. 
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INSTITUTIONS OF THE MAURYA AGE 

another. When the king marched out of the city to 
witness festive shows, fairs, processions or sacrifices, 
he was protected by a strong force and the police 
lined the roads and pathways. 

It is clear from these accounts 1 that the Maurya 
emperor was not a ‘ do-nothing * monarch, but led an 
active and strenuous life. Confirmation on this point 
appears in the inscriptions of Asoka. The Minor 
Rock Inscription I contains his most important 
precept: * Let small and great exert themselves.’ In 
the Kalinga Edict he gives his ideal of good govern¬ 
ment: * the king is to his subjects even as a father; 
he loves them even as he loves himself; the subjects 
are to the king even as his children.’ Agreeably to this 
ideal, he tells us 2 that he had made arrangements for 
the prompt despatch of business at all times and in all 
places. Whether he was eating his food or resting in 
his private chambers, whether he was at his physical or 
religious exercises, at his study or at worship, in parks 
or pleasure-gardens, his men had been instructed to 
acquaint him with urgent matters so that he could see 
to the prompt and personal despatch of State business, 3 

1 Megasthenes, Extract 27 ; Kautilya, Bk. I, Ch. 20. VI. 

y Save kale bhunjamUnasa vie orodhanamhi gabhcigdramhi vachamhi 
va vinitamhi cha uylinesu cha savata pativedakH stitd (Lines 3 and 
4). These expressions have been variously rendered. I would render 
gabhdgftramhi as 4 at worship/ Garbhagrha is the sanctum sanctorum in 
temples. Vachamhi is ‘study/ and vachabhumi, in R.E. XII, is a place 
of study or school. My interpretations are based on expressions in the 
Jataka texts {pat ham v ache si, silparn vachesi), and in Vatsyayana’s list 
of Kalas (No. 31. pustaka vachanam ). Vacha has been interpreted as 
Vrajx (cow-pen), but Miehelson pointed out the phonetic difficulty long 
ago (J.A O.S, No. 46, p. 259), and that of explaining the change of fa 
to 'ha in Girnar. In R.E. VI, we have Vachasi and Vachamhi . Vinitamhi 
would mean athletic exercise or physical discipline, and appears as the 
.list but two in the list of the Kalas . {Ibid, No. 62. Vainayikindm 
vidy tinam jn&nam.) 





There were discussions among political thin 
and publicists as to the strength, the composition 
the working of the ministry, and we find some of th 
referred to in Kautilya's work. 

Bharadvaja had held that classmates of the kinj 
were to be preferred, for the office, Visalaksha that they 
should be men whose secrets were known to the ki 
and Parasara that nothing succeeded like success, ; 
men of proved fidelity were the best choice. I 
preferred men of proficiency in matters of finance, 
Kaunapadanta would ensure an all-round ability by 
selecting men whose ancestors had been ministers, 
Vatavyadhi considered new men as likely to 
be safer for the king, and Bahudantiputra regarded 
experience of practical politics as the highest criterion. 
It is clear that each thinker had in mind some 
department of ministerial work, and that his opinion 
was in accord with the conditions and needs of his 
time. 

- As regards the strength of the ministerial Council 
(mantriparishad), the Manavas had suggested 12, the 
school of Brhaspati 16, and that of Ulanas 20. There 
was apparently the need for widening the ranks, as 
matters of administration grew more and more compli¬ 
cated with the growth of time. Kautilya therefore 
advised his king to have as many men as he thought 
necessary {yatkasamarthyam ), but to have consultation 
only with three or four members on any subject, so 
that different points of view might be presented and 
secrecy maintained at the same time. 



■ins) from the officers charged with the execu- 
and administrative work (Am'dtyas). Kauti 
would, therefore, choose the latter class of ministers in 
accordance with their experience and their capacity 
for particular kinds of work.* But he would have 
only men of tested fidelity with whom to take counsel. 
The test was to be carried out with the help of the 
institutes of espionage ( samstkuh ) and the parties of 
wandering spies ( samckSrsk). 1 2 

But in issues of far-reaching importance he was to 
consult not only these three or four 3 but the whole 
ministerial Council ( mnntriparishad ), and be guided by 
the majority in regard to both the end to be achieved 
and the means to be adopted. The council was to 
deliberate on all measures of administration. The 
deliberations were to be strictly confidential and the 
proceedings maintained without possibility of dis¬ 
closure. The councillors were to be watched carefully 
till the matter resolved upon, had been taken in hand. 
With these safeguards, the ministers were to be con¬ 
sulted both individually and in council, and they 
were to give their opinions with reasons. The minis¬ 
ters who were away from the station were also to be 
consulted by correspondence. 4 


1 Ch. 8* Amdtya would thus correspond to the Rajakarla or 
Ihha of Vedic times, and Ibhya in the ASoka inscriptions, which has 
puzzled scholars. The key is in T.S., I, 1, 14 : ydhi rdjeva amavSn 
ibhtna* 

* Chs. 11 and 12. 

3 Which is also in accord with the practice mentioned in the 
RamSyana, 

* Pairasamprcshana (Ch. XV). 






.age already cited from Asoka’s i: 
s how the mantriparishad (paris/m ) worlcec 



It gave instructions to the Yuktas,- especi- 


ly on matters of finance, and had control of accounts, 
it instructed his dkarma officers. 1 It recorded and 
1, where necessary, the orders passed by the 
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emperor, and he was content if it informed him of its 
decisions and disposals. If. traditions be believed, the 
parish^ supported the Yuvaraja (Samprati, the grand¬ 
son of Asoka) in setting at naught Asoka’s over-liberal 


grants to Buddhist monasteries, when the emperor 
was in his dotage. 1 Great was the emperor Asoka 
Maurya, and very liberal in making gifts, but he had 


no power to give even a gooseberry fruit ( Umalaka).’ 2 




About the middle of the reign there had been a decen¬ 
tralisation of power, and the Rajjukas were authorised 
to grant such reliefs or remissions and such punish¬ 
ments as were consistent with good government and 
with the needs of the subjects. The Rajjukas, who 
were provincial officers, were also of ministerial rank 
(Makam&tras). 3 


III 

THE DEPARTMENTS 


wm 


The Departments of the Central Government were 
18 in number and their heads were known as tirthasS 


1 P.E. VII. 2 Divy&vad&na, No. 29. *P.E. IV. 

* AshtadoSa tirthtth (Bk. i, ch. 12). Dr. Shama Sastri rightly refers 
to Mallinatha’s citation of the list, at the beginning of this chapter; but 
Dr. Sastri’s translation would give us 20. His mistake consists in taking 
the Paura and vyavah&rika as separate officers and the mantriparishad 
an officer separate from the adhyaksha . We know from ASoka that 
pauravyavahdrikas were the city officers (e.g., Minor R.E. 1). The 
4 Assembly of Ministers * obviously cannot be regarded as an officer, but 
the President ( adhyaksha) of the Assembly ( mantriparishad ) was onv of 
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mBSaSmm lip , 1 ,, I 

sikdnJya, was the seat of a viceroy (u para; a), who had 

a miniature court. The provinces in Asoka’s reign 
were Taxila, Tosaii, Ujjain and Suvarnagiri. The 
Kausambi edict is addressed to the Mahdmdtras 
there, from which Dr, Hultzsch infers that Kausambi 
was probably the headquarters of a fifth province. 
But the term Mahdmdtras does not necessarily denote 
that they must be officers in a provincial capital, as 
even Ndgarakas (city officers) are styled Mahdmdtras 
in the Kalinga Edict. Asoka’s governor at Ujjain 
was a royal prince (humdra), and Asoka was himself 
viceroy of Ujjain under his father. Taxila (Taksha- 
sila) was the seat of Kunala according to Buddhist 
traditions. Suvarnagiri was the headquarters of the 
southern viceroy, who was a prince ( dryaputra ) and 
had jurisdiction over the district of Isila (Chitaldrug) 
and probably also over Maski (in the Nizam’s 
dominions) and Yerragudi (Kurtiool district) where 
Asoka’s inscriptions have recently been found. The 
eastern capital Tosaii was under a kumdra, who had 
jurisdiction likewise over Jaugada in the Samapa 
country. It is clear that the provinces of the 
empire were entrusted to royal princes ( kumdra or 
dryaputra). 

Asoka’s governor of Girnar was Tushaspa, a 
Yavcma . 1 He could have been little more than a 
district officer. Such districts were known as dhdla 
(d/idra). Each provincial governor was assisted by 
Mahdmdtras or, as they are called in one place, 
PrddeHkas , corresponding apparently to the district 
officers mentioned by Megasthenes. Thus we have 
in the inscriptions specific mention of the Makdmdtras 

1 Bp. Ind. t vol. viii, p. 47. 
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gutters, carpenters, blacksmiths and miners.’ 
The Yuktas were secretaries of some sort who had 
to codify the royal orders 1 and to go about 
the country on tour. The Purushas were of three 
ranks, were acquainted with the king’s wishes, 
controlled the Rajj-ukas , and were ‘ placed in charge 
of many people.’ 2 

There were safeguards against the provincial 
governor asserting independence or growing too 
powerful like a Warden of the Marches. In the first 
place, the emperor’s periodical tours (anusamyftna) and 
his personal contact with his subjects ensured their 
loyalty to him and checkmated the designs of an 
ambitious viceroy. Secondly, there were the Yuktas 
touring about and the PrftdeHkas receiving instructions 
direct from the central government and carrying them 
out in the districts and rural tracts. Thirdly, the 
imperial orders were sometimes addressed to the 
Mahamatras associated with the viceroy direct from 
the capital and without the knowledge of that officer. 
Such a situation is implied in the story of the blinding 
of Viceroy Kunala under a forged order of Asoka, 
issued by his Queen Tishyarakshita. Fourthly, we 
have seen that the Rajjukas were given power 
by the emperor, obviously without reference to the 
provincial government, to reward and punish the 
people in their charge. These safeguards appear 
to be no matters of accident, especially when we 
bear in mind that the viceroys were princes and 
that a whole section of the Artha'sclstra is devoted 
to the circumventing of the designs of princes on 
the throne. 

1 E. ”i- 8 P . E. iv at <3 vii. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Megasthenes gives us details about the municipal 
administration of Patna. The Municipal Council 
consisted of 30 members in six boards of five each, 
each board being probably a development of the non¬ 
official panchayat system which obtained in India 
from time immemorial. In their collective capacity 
the commissioners controlled all matters affecting the 
general interest, such as the keeping of public 
buildings in proper repair, the regulation of prices 
and the care of markets, harbours and temples. The 
work of the boards is thus described : * The members 
of the first look after everything relating to the industrial 
arts, carefully protecting the artisans, but enforcing 
the use of good materials and the performance of a 
fair day’s work for fair wages. Those of the second 
attend to the entertainment of foreigners. To these 
they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over their 
modes of life by means of those persons whom they 
give them as assistants. They escort them on the 
way when they leave the country : or in the event 
of their dying, forward their property to their 
relatives. They take care of them when they are 
sick and, if they die, bury them. The third body 
consists of those who inquire when and how births 
and deaths occur, with the view of levying a tax, and 
in order that births and deaths among both high and 
low may not escape the cognizance of the government. 
The fourth superintends trade and commerce. Its 
members have charge of weights and measures, and see 
that products in their season are sold by public notice 
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No one is allowed to deal in more than one kind of 
commodity unless he pays a double tax. The fifth 
class supervises manufactured articles, which are sold 
by public notice. What is new is separated from what 
is old, and there is a fine for mixing the two together. 1 
The sixth and last class consists of those who collect 
the tenths of the prices of the articles sold. Fraud in 
the payment of this tax is punished with death.’ 2 

There were numerous other towns, the government 
of which may have been on more or less similar lines. 
2,000 towns are mentioned in the dominions of Porus 
and 30 in the Andhra country. The former were 
probably little more than petty townships. Some of 
these were district centres for two hundred to four 
hundred villages. Those at the mouths of the rivers 
were known as dronamukha and those on level plains 
as kharvMaka . The great city was nagara , and the sea- 
port pattana. The provincial capital was stkaulya 
and the imperial capital Rajadhani. Some towns were 
fortified with ditches, ramparts and walls, and had 
guard-houses for troops {gulmd). The town was 
rectangular in plan, and had four wards, each under a 
special official who enforced absence of traffic in the 
middle part of the night, except on special nights 
(clmrarutri ). There were precautions against incendi¬ 
arism, and punishment for it was severe. Music at 
unseasonable hours was regarded as a nuisance. 
Kautilya describes towns as under individual magis¬ 
trates. But it is not true to say that town panchayats 


1 Kautilya explains it thus: Tolls on commodities shall generally be 
determined by taking into consideration whether the commodities are old 
or fresh, and how they have been manufactured. (Bk. II, ch. 22; 
*k. IV, ch. 2). 

9 McCrindle : indike , p, 87. 
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INSTITUTIONS OF THE MAURYA AGE | 

was the special care of the state to encourage settle¬ 
ments in new or abandoned tracts. Megasthenes says 
that husbandmen were 1 regarded as a class that is 
sacred and inviolable ; the tillers of the soil, even when 
battle is raging in their neighbourhood, are undisturbed 
by any sense of danger, for the combatants on either 
side in waging the conflict make carnage of each other, 
but allow those engaged in husbandry to remain quite 
unmolested. Besides, they neither ravage an enemy’s 
land with fire nor cut down its trees.’ 

The most interesting feature of rural life in this 
period is the absence of the modern tendency of the 
country population to migrate to towns. * They entirely 
avoid going into towns.’ 1 The importance of a town 
was estimated by the number of villages with which it 
was in intimate contact. The number varied from 
5 to 400. Sometimes villages suffered from floods 
or famine, when the people left the locality and 
migrated elsewhere. But there is no reference to 
agricultural population, even in those circumstances, 
flocking to towns. 2 

The industrial regulations in towns are also 
interesting. There were numerous crafts and guilds 
( sreni ), of which the aldermen ( Mukhya ) had official 
recognition. There were inter-caste clubs (/#£»), and 
temporary combinations of workmen. Collective 
obstruction was known and penalised, as also 
combinations to raise prices. Towns were connected 
by high roads (Rajapatha) or trade-paths (vanikpat ha), 
which contained signboards at intervals. The trading 
corporations of towns were advanced enough to own 
money and carry on banking operations. 

1 McCrindle, p. 42. * Kauf., Bk. VII, ch. 4 and Bk. VIII, eta. 4. 
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.... boundaries, classified lands, looked after 
ads and rest-houses and registered gifts, sales, 
charities and remissions of taxes. He kept an aca 
of the number of inhabitants, their professions, t 
live stock, and the amounts that were due from < 
family to the state. ‘ He shall also keep an account of 
the number of young and old men that reside in each 
house, their history ( charitm ), occupation ('JjTva), 
income (dya) and expenditure (vyaya).' Unfortunately, 
such family-budgets have not survived. 

Among the regulations in regard to cities, it is 
intetesting to notice that foreigners and bands of 
mendicants ( pashanda ) were carefully watched. They 
were concentrated in some special quarter or distribu¬ 
ted among the villages. A civic survey was made, a 
Gopa being in charge of every ten, twenty or forty 
households; and family-budgets had to be maintained. 
Besides regulations safeguarding against incendiarism, 
we find sanitary laws forbidding the throwing of dirt 
in the street or in reservoirs of water, or in temples or 
public buildings. There were special regulations 
in regard to the disposal of dead bodies and to other 
matters of civic and social hygiene. 


VI 

REPUBLICS 


The contemporaries of Alexander the Great have 
left records of the republican government they 
witnessed in India. According to Megasthenes this 
form of government was widely prevalent. He speaks 
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dfidbcalities where people had kings, and others 
'where they are self-governed.’ Among the ‘self- 
governed ’ were some peoples governed on aristocratic 
lines, some military republics, and some true demo¬ 
cracies. 

There were aristocratic republics on the Beas 
where ‘each of the 5,000 councillors furnishes the 
state with an elepfiant.’ Among these were the 
Yaudheyas, ‘ whose name filled the Greeks with 
terror,’ and whose council (gana) exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation. Another 
aristocratic republic was that of the Patalene, whose 
constitution was Spartan in character, with two 
hereditary kings chosen from different houses to lead 
in war, and a Council of Elders whose authority was 
paramount. The President of the Council was 
Moeres . The people would not submit to Alexander 
and had emigrated from their territories. We recog¬ 
nise a Spartan character also in the Musicani whose 
realm was ‘ the most opulent in India,’ and whose 
citizens took their meals in common as in Sparta. 
But they would not recognise slavery, and they 
regarded ‘ the excessive pursuit of any art,—the art of 
war, for instance,—as wickedness.’ Near them were 
the other republics of the Sudras, the Xathroi and 
the Ossadioi.- 

Among the military republics are mentioned the 
Kathaioi, who chose the handsomest man as king, 
whose women practised salt, and whose courage and 
skill in war were evinced in their defeat of Porus and 
of the king of the Abhisaras. They dwelt east of the 
Ravi. In the territory of Saubhuti, too, there was 
an admirable system of administration, and men were 
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Kautilya classifies the republics as Rujasabdo- 
pajlmn ana k arLis as t to pa.} i vin . Among the former 
class of political corporations he places the Licchavis, 
Vrijjikas, Maliakas, Madrakas, Kukurus, Kurus and 
Panchalas. Among the latter, which were industrial 
corporations, he includes the guilds of the Kambhojas 
and the Surashtras. But, as we have seen, there were 
republics of other classes also in Western Hindustan. 

VII 

JUSTICE 

Megasthenes notes that the administration of 
criminal law was efficient but severe, many offences 
being punished with death or mutilation. But he 
adds that the people were honest in trade and had few 
law suits: * Indians neither put out money at usury 
nor know how to borrow. It is contrary to established 
usage for an Indian either to do or suffer a wrong, and 
therefore they neither make contracts nor require 
securities.’ 1 In one place he refers to written 
contracts, though he states elsewhere that the art of 
writing was unknown. ‘ Among the Indians one who 
is unable to recover a loan or a deposit has no remedy 
at law. All that the creditor can do is to blame him¬ 
self for trusting a rogue.’ 2 

Crimes were rare. ‘An Indian has never been 
convicted of lying .... Indians are not litigious.’ 3 
* 1 hey were accustomed to bring charges for merely 
wounding and murder.’ There were few thefts, and 
little was locked up in the houses. Megasthenes had 
seen no convictions for theft amounting to 200 



1 Fr. 27 b. 


* Fr. 27 c. 


9 Fr. 13. 
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drachmas. 1 Punishment was based on the principle 
of ‘ an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth/ Cropping 
of the hair was regarded as infamous in the last 
degree, and was the punishment for heinous offences: 
such was the importance attached to the conventional 
observances of caste. Mutilation was punished with 
mutilation, but that of artisans was punished with 
death. 

The ArthaSustra has elaborate descriptions of the 
law courts, of the sources of law, of legal procedure, 
and of the gradation of offences. There were two 
classes of courts besides the Royal Court, which was 
the highest court of appeal. The dharmasthanlya 
court tried civil cases, including those of robbery and 
violence, and matrimonial cases. The kanthaka-sodhana 
court tried criminal cases,' including those of mis¬ 
conduct of officials. Each had three judges. The 
civil law of the time contained elaborate rules about 
contract, procedure, etc. There were boards of 
arbitrators ( panch&yats ) appointed by officials. Reli¬ 
gious cases were tried by pariskads. Cases were 
heard in the morning. ‘ There were such courts in 
every city which was the centre of villages 
(saritgrahana ), in every town on sea or river, at the 
meeting points of districts, as well as in the capital 
cities.’ 2 It is interesting that perjury was punished 
severely. As test of truth, sacred law ( dharma ) was 
preferred to evidence of witnesses as well as to custom 
(vyavahara and chciyittri) . But the king s ordinance 
{Rnja-'sG-sand) based on reason was held authoritative 
‘for, in respect of that matter, the original text on 
which the sacred law was based is not available.’ 


‘1.8., Fr. 35. 


* Kau{,, Bk. Ill, oh. 1. 
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VIII 

MILITARY SYSTEM 



Megasthenes describes the enormous standing army, 
efficiently maintained and equipped by the govern¬ 
ment. Chandragupta’s infantry was three times that 
of the Nandas, and his cavalry one and a half times; 
and amounted to 600,000 and 30,000 respectively. 
Though Asoka gave up wars after his conquest of 
Kalinga, we do not hear of any retrenchment in 
military strength or expenditure. 

The War Office was in six departments. The 
older four were efficiently organized. Elephants were 
used in war to pull chariots. 1 They were ‘so 
teachable that they could learn to throw stones at a 
mark and to use arms.’ The war elephant carried 
three fighting men, besides the driver—two who shot 
from the sides and one from behind. Two fighting 
men sat up in the chariot beside the charioteer. The 
infantry consisted of hereditary troops, and mercenary 
guild troops, who were a sort of defence-force used 
for short expeditions and were less quickly assembled 
than the forest tribes. But Kautilya says that it was 
on the elephants that the destruction of the enemy’s 
army depended. 2 To these four limbs of the army 
Megasthenes- adds two new departments: the 
Admiralty, and Supply and service. The last included 
drummers, mechanics, grooms and grass-cutters. 
Kautilya mentions that fixed and mobile engines such 
as the 'sataghni were in use, and that the arts of 
mining, countermining and flooding mines were 
known and employed. The army must therefore 


» Fr. 16. 


* Bk.VII, ch. 11. 
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have contained a number o t mechanics, artisans and 
camp-followers. An army medical corps was pro¬ 
vided, including doctors and nurses. There were 
sappers and miners and, possibly, a corps of airmen. 1 

As regards the Admiralty department, Kautilya 
says that it let ships out on hire for the transport of. 
passengers and of merchandise, d here were mecha¬ 
nical contrivances (srotoyantra). Ships were of 
various classes—ocean-going ones which touched at 
harbours (samyStyah), merchantmen (fravahana) t 
yachts used in pearl-fisheries (grahinyah,), vessels 
used in navigable rivers (mahftnUvfth), tiny craft 
(kshudrakah) and pirate boats (himsrikuh). It was 
the business of the Lord Admiral to see that the last 
were pursued and destroyed and that the use of 
the others was regulated. He was helped by a 
Superintendent of Ocean Mines. 2 


IX 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The Public Works Department is prominently in 
evidence. We are told that irrigation works were 
under the Superintendent of the Admiralty. The 
department measured lands and gave eveiy one his 
fair share of water. A rain gauge is mentioned. 3 
There was a regular system of navigable canals and 
rivers ( kulyii )« Coastal traffic {kuIdputhd) and ocean 
routes on the high seas are mentioned. Roads were 
maintained in order, with pillars set up to serve as 
sign-posts and with mile-stones. Grand trunk roads 


J Kkanaka SMIfa div&r&tri yodhin&m purushinam : Bks. IX and X. 
# Bk. II* ch. 30, 3 M&na (Bk. II, Ck. V)« 
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connected the various parts of the empire with the 
capital. 

Evidence of the attention paid to irrigation, even 
in the remotest provinces of the empire, comes to us 
from a strange source. The Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman records how Chandragupta’s brother-in- 
law formed the Sudarsana lake by damming up a 
small stream and how the supplementary canals and 
water-courses were constructed by Asoka. 

The duties of the Public Works Department 
included the planting of trees. These were in avenues 
for shade and shelter along roads, or i.n gardens of 
fruits like the mango (nmravQlika ), as such were laid 
out under the directions of one of Asoka’s queens. 
Asoka had also herb-gardens attached to hospitals, 
where there were medicinal arrangements for animals 
as well as for men. Such work extended not only to 
the frontiers of the empire but to the neighbouring 
kingdoms as well. 1 The department was also in 
charge of the forests. 2 

X 

QUASI-POLITICAL ORGANISATIONS 

The state considered it its duty to found and 
encourage public institutions, which were, in some 
cases, of political significance. Of this class are the 
institutions known as samuja , vimatta , and darlana 
mentioned in the Asoka inscriptions, and referred to 
here and there in Sanskrit and Paji texts. 

The samaja ( samajjo ) is described in the Sign- 
lovuda Sutta. It was a social gathering usually 
attended with dancing, music, recitations, conjuring 


5 R. E. II. 


* KauU Bk. II, Ch. II. 
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tricks and acrobatic shows. From the l'maya texts 
we learn of a samajjo and that, at it, not only amuse¬ 
ments but also food was provided ; that high officials 
were invited and had special seats ; and that it took 
place at the top of a hill. Rhys Davids considers 1 
this last detail of high places, i.e., sacred places, as 
pointing to a religious motive actuating the whole 
proceeding. But we have a reference in the RamUyana 
to a samtya held in connection with the triumphal entry 
of the king. 2 It appears therefore that the sanity a 
was a convivial gathering, and had the nature of a 
political triumph or demonstration. It is used in this 
sense in the Jataka texts. 3 Meat and wine were in 
use, and this accounts for Asoka’s forbidding such 
festivals. 4 

Vimdna is described in the VimUnavattu. It was a 
public gathering at which sacred symbols or divine 
images installed in aerial chariots were shown to the 
people, and instructions were given on the relation of a 
virtuous or vicious life to the life after death. These 
occasions were of socio-religious significance, and 
therefore Asoka encouraged them. Such observances 
continued later both among the Buddhists and the 
Jainas. 5 

Kautilya mentions utsavas and pravahaiias as 
popular institutions, which it was the business of the 
state to encourage and to regulate : 1 The king shall 
go to witness festive trades, fairs, processions and 
sacrificial performances when they are regulated by 

1 Dialogues of the Buddha , p. 8. 

» SamdjaScha mayd drshto gltavMitranisvanah in Sund. Kand., V, 34. 
a III 541. 4 I* 

8 JainaJdtakas (Lahore, 1925), p. G9; Fa-Hieu : Legged traus., 
p. 79. 
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bands of police.’ 1 In one place he asks the king to 
take advantage of the pravahana to test the fidelity of 
his ministers. 2 Utsavas were to be encouraged, and 
were marks of a city under prosperous rule. 3 

The dar'sanas mentioned by Asoka refer to divya- 
ritpas , i.e., the exhibition of divine beings, like the 
Buddha as elephant \astt ). Sometimes there were 
fireworks ( agniskandha ). Sometimes there were also 
theatrical performances, and action-songs illustrated by 
paintings and pictures. Patanjali refers to these as 
the work of Saubhikas and Chitrapatikas. The 
Saubhikas showed, for instance, the slaying of Kamsa 
by Krishna on the stage: and the Chitrapatikas 
represented the same scene to illustrate the recitations 
of the Grandhikas . These exhibitions continued much 
later, as is shown by the reference to the Yamapatika 
or the narrative of the story of Yama, in Bania’s 
Harsharharita. 4 

Already before the Maurya age there were differ¬ 
ent social groups. Kautilya mentions de'sasahgha, 
jdtisahgha and kulasahgha, which shows that each 
group had its own corporate life. The discussions 
among these bodies are reflected in the ArtkaSasira t 
which enjoins spies in pairs to resort to discussions in 
the ilriha, sabhil , sdld, puga , and jana. 5 Ttrika is a 
sacred bath, 'sulu an educational or feeding house, and 
jana a nondescript gathering. ‘Puga was an economic 
organisation consisting of men of several castes. We 
are reminded of the Mahsbharata , where there is 

1 Yatra sam&jotsavapravahanftni cha daJavargikidhisthilam gacchct. 

* Cb. X, Bk. I. 

3 Sami jotsavaidlini in Rim. : Aycd. Ka^id., XXIII. 

4 Trans., p. ll^. 

5 Sawaz&yeshu vivid am kuryuh in Xaut., I, 13, 9. 
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similar mention of bringing about a split in the corpo¬ 
rations so as to overcome them. 1 It shows that there 
were parties, some of whom were loyalists (upiifriiah), 
others conciliated ( samsrituh ); and an outer circle of 
the hostile, who were to be subdued by sowing the 
seeds of dissension among them. Kautilya would 
agree with this policy, as the siingkas were invincible 
by any other means. 

XI 

POLITICAL THOUGHT 

Greek references to a school of political philoso¬ 
phers known as Brachmanoi show that political 
thought was not only existent but effective in this 
period. The doctrines of the earlier schools were 
very much in the air, and Kautilya often refers to 
them, whether in support of his own view or, more 
often, as holding views which it was easy to controvert. 
Three of them are associated with Manu, Sukra and 
Brhaspati, whose doctrines were codified in a later 
period. And there are a few thinkers, Ghotamukha, 
Charayana, Kinjalka and Pisuna’s son, to whom there 
is reference only in a single passage. But on contro¬ 
versial issues of importance Kautilya mentions in 
regular order seven other writers, whose views may 
now be put together. 

Bharadvaja invariably emphasises the importance 
of ministers, and he probably lived in an age of do- 
nothing kings and self-sacrificing ministers. He 
would have the king rely on a single minister, who 
was to be selected from among his class-mates and 

1 Paura/dtiapadau sarvdn samiritopdinidiristaihH | bdhyam jatiam 
bhedayitvQ, bkoktavyo tnaddhyamas sukhatn |j in Santi, 87, 24. 
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was to be bis confidant and alter ego. Even the 
crown prince was a necessary evil, and was to be 
immured for the king’s safety. A weak king was to 
surrender before his stronger rival. When the king- 
ship came to be in jeopardy, the minister was to take 
the throne. Love and anger had their uses for the 
king, among the various political expedients. It is 
no wonder that the inaugurator of these views should 
be regarded in later ages as ‘ a crooked politician.’ 
His doctrines would apply, granted such ministers 
as Yaugandharayana of Kausambi, whose safety might 
be regarded as even more important to the. State than 
that of the king, as they could deliver both the king 
and the State from any scrapes or compromising 
political situations. 

Visalaksha was against autocracy, and championed 
the cause of the people. He regarded the State as 
quite secure if the king did not act against popular 
interests or irritate public opinion by indiscreet 
utterances. Ministers were never to be in a position 
to act against the king’s will, though they were to 
give him the benefit of their intelligent advice and 
opinion. He would have the princes carefully 
protected. Parasara was an advocate of fortresses. 
He would lock up disaffected princes in citadels, and 
use these as places of refuge for loyal subjects in 
times of distress. Pisuna was an economist, and 
would replenish the treasury at any cost. He would 
have the minister of finance as the premier, and would 
even allow the king to gamble, if it would yield 
revenue. Kaunapadanta 1 would base the rule on 
force, and would sacrifice all other considerations 

1 Means * son of Kuriapadanta ‘ the tooth of a backing.’ 
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to the efficiency of a citizen-army which would 
support the administration of hereditary ministers. 
Vatavyadhi considered the acquisition of allies as the 
greatest asset, in war and peace. He would even 
under-estimate the evil effects of drink on the king 
on account of its social advantages. 

It is clear that the speculations of these schools 
were responsible for the evolution of the doctrine of 
the seven elements of sovereignty or seven props 
of political power—monarch, ministry, forts, finance, 
population, army and allies. Every school was partial 
to one of these factors as contributing to the stability 
of states. Kautilya’s own contribution to the dis¬ 
cussion is significant. His view is that the relative 
•importance of the various factors was to be gauged 
from the circumstances. Taking the conjuncture of 
the forces, a statesman was to decide how much of a 
factor he could afford to sacrifice for the time being, 
having regard to the political aim then in view, and 
to the mutual influences of the factors themselves. It 
is obvious that Kautilya relaxes the rigidity of the 
political canons, in accordance with the pliability of 
circumstances and the mutability of political condi¬ 
tions. 

The end of the State is clearly defined. It was 
merely an agency for the protection of the people in 
their pursuit of what was the highest and the noblest 
in life, in such a fashion that it did not interfere with 
the rights of others in pursuit of similar aims. The 
king was therefore to enable each order of society 
(varna.) and men in each station and grade of life 
(aSrima) to fulfil their functions safely and efficiently. 

He was to act in accordance with the social 
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and ethical canons of dharma laid down in the 
s&slras * 1 

The State was never to neglect the native instincts 
of local groups and communities, so far as they were 
consistent with this principle . 1 2 Local laws, customs 
and traditions (sahgraha) were maintained in the 
administration of justice, and foreign traders had the 
right to be adjudged by their own laws . 3 The king 
was to preserve the customary laws in conquered 
territories. Local contracts, and agreements entered 
into by the members of an association among them¬ 
selves, were legally valid and enforced by the State. 

The king was to regard himself only as an agent 
of the people in accordance with the original theory 
of social contract . 4 He was to identify his interests 
with those of the people , 5 irrespective of his individual 
views and inclinations. Kings who lost their head 
and fell into a temper were deposed or exiled by the 
righteous indignation of their subjects . 6 It was 
impossible to base one’s right to rule on might alone, 
for force was futile in repressing sedition among 
the leaders of the people . 7 It was not enough to 
consider what was for the good of the subjects. In 
politics or the art of government what mattered was 
how the people took it, how they felt in regard to a 
measure, however beneficial it might ultimately prove 

1 Chalitaidstrasiu §cistrddanyadhdbhinivish(abtiddhih any hyena r&j- 
yam dlmanam cha abhihanti , Kaut., Bk. VIII, ch. 2. 

2 fjftiasya j&tyuJi samghasya dharma grdtnasya vdpi yah j uchitas tasya 
tlnaiva day a dharmam prakalpayet || Bk. Ill, ch. 7 ; Gautama, XI, 21. 

* Kaut., Bk. VII, ch. IS; Bk. XIII, ch. 4. 

4 Bk. I, ch. 13. 

3 Na dtmapriyam hitarn rd/hah praj&n&m cha Priyatn hit am, 

6 Bk. VIII, ch. 2— praktti kopaih . 

7 Dan40 hi mahdjaTie kshapium asakyah : Bk« IX, ch. 6. 


to be. It follows that the king had the duty of 
educating the people as to what was best for them. 
It was thought that this result would be best achieved 
if both the government and the governed followed 
what was laid down for the good of the State by sages 
of intellect, and men free from selfish considera 
tions . 1 

The class of men who laid down the law as to the 
ultimate good might abuse their trust and degenerate 
into a close and narrow sacerdotalism. But this 
result was obviated in India. In the first place, the 
philosophers lived far away in forest retreats, and were 
detached from the burning politics of the day. 
Secondly, there was the body of dkarnta, doctrine 
handed down through the ages, and their actions had 
to be in conformity with this, as its principles were 
held to be of potency, independent of time and place. 
Thirdly, this class of people had no organization, no 
acknowledged leaders, no machinery for concerted 
action. They were not concentrated in cities, but 
distributed far and wide in India. Lastly, while the 
Brahman had the power of thought only, the Kshatriya 
had worldly power, and the Vaisya the sinews of 
power in industry and commerce. 

It is important to emphasise the fact that the State 
was not regarded as the ultimate good, but only as a 
means of attaining the highest good. If there was no 
facility in a kingdom for leading the highest life, the 
only course open was to leave it and to migrate to more 
congenial tracts . 2 Even in normal times, the king 

1 PaurajiXnapadaviSv&sam dhann&t gatlh : 6anti, 83 vv. 45, 46. 

* R&j&nam anugraham y&ch&inahe niranugrah&h paratra gacch&mh 
Hi; Kaut, f XIII, 1,171* 
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was dependent on the ministry in internal as welt as 
external affairs . 1 There was thus no danger of an 
unbridled despotism. 

XII 

INTER-STATE RELATIONS 

The system of diplomacy, helped by an elaborate 
use of espionage, was responsible for the Maurya 
revolution in Magadha. It was due to the philosophy 
of Kautilya, who exalts the importance of diplomacy 
(i rnantra'sakti ) over direct action or resources. Indian 
diplomacy was characterised by the use of a code¬ 
language and systems of cipher-writing. Two such 
systems have now come down to us—those of Kautilya 
and Muladeva. It was by diplomacy that the strength 
of the republics (kulasahgha) was undermined by an 
ambitious emperor. The Maurya emperors received 
ambassadors from foreign princes and sent ambassa¬ 
dors to other lands. The dutaka was often a prince 
with delegated powers . 2 At the close of the Maurya 
period, the fortunes of the declining empire were 
bolstered up by the diplomacy of Muladeva, who 
plotted the overthrow of the Sungas. In the 
succeeding century began the diplomatic relations 
between China and the foreign dynasties in India. 
Indian ambassadors were insulted and imprisoned in 
China, but the person of the foreign envoy was held 
sacred and inviolable in India. Even in the remote 
west coast, Nambudiri Brahmans were used as envoys. 

1 Paratantrah uidS rtl/d ..... ftuto rijnah svalantratd : 5ar.ti, 
vv. 139, 140. 

8 Ep. hid., vol. XI, p. 177. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HINDU VIEW OF CIVIC LIFE 

EARLY HINDU POLITY 

In the early centuries A ; D. we find an elaboration of 
political theory in the Sukranliisara , and Brhaspati’s 
Arthasastra, as well as in the Panchatanlra , Bhartrhari’s 
Niiisataka, and the dramatic works of Asvaghosha, 
Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bharavi and Bhavabhuti. Inscrip¬ 
tions reflect the conditions of practical politics and 
administration, and these are supplemented by the 
observations of Fa-Hien, Yuan Chwang and I -tsing. 
Among local variations, those due to the establishment 
of foreign dynasties in India are revealed in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Kushanas and the Kshaharatas ; and South 
Indian conditions in the Sangam texts. Mutual 
interactions of systems of polity are noticeable in the 
inscriptions of the Kshatrapas, the Satavahanas and the 
Pal lavas. 

I 

KINGSHIP 

Our accounts vary as to the age at which a prince 
attained his majority. Kautilya had fixed it at sixteen. 
But the coronation of Kharavela, king of Kalinga, was 
at twenty-five. During the minority of the Satavahana 
king Gautamiputra, the Queen-mother acted as regent. 

The kings worked hard. Fa-Hien saw the king of 
Nagar giving audience on government business after 
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worship every morning. Of Harsha it has been said 
that the day was too short for him: he had hardly time 
for sleep and food . 1 Kingship was usually hereditary, 
but when there was a vacancy, the ministers appointed 
the successor. Harsha, like the Chola emperor Raja- 
raja I and the Chalukyan Vikramaditya VI in later 
times, was called by the ministers to accept the crown. 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla was elected not only by the 
ministers and leaders of the people, but by the 
Professors of the College at Kanchlpuram . 2 The 
coronation oath was pratijntt. Brhadratha Maurya was 
deposed because he would not keep it. Rudradaman 
prides himself as being satya-pratijnct. At Thaneswar 
the people were dissatisfied with the king and refused 
to obey his commands . 3 

Fa-Hien records that the people were free and 
happy. Only those who cultivated royal lands had to 
pay land-tax. Offences were punished with fines, and 
there was no decapitation or corporal punishment 
except for sedition and for rebellion against the king. 
State servants were paid salaries, and not by grants of 
land. The king of Kanchl held a quinquennial 
assembly . 4 

Among the peculiar features in politics described 
by Yuan Chwang is tha; of the Suvarriagotra country 
in the Snow Mountains. It was ruled by a succession 
of women. ‘ The husband of the queen was king, but 
did not govern.’ s Harsha gave audience to neigh¬ 
bouring princes and statesmen, and was on friendly 

1 Watters, Vol. I, p. 344. 

2 Ghafikaydr in 5*. /. /., Vol. IV, p. 10 (explained in Vol. 1, p. 243 ante). 

* Watters, VoL I, p. 314. 4 Pancha pari shad , in chap. V. 

5 Watters, Ibid t p. 330, 
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terms with them. He divided bis day into three periods, 
one of which was devoted to affairs of government and 
one to public works. Families were not registered, or 
individuals subjected to forced labour or contributions. 
Of the royal land, one part was for the expenses of 
government and state worship, one for the public 
servants, one for rewarding intellectual eminence, and 
one for gifts to various sects. Taxation being light, 
every one kept to his hereditary occupation and 
attended to his patrimony. The king’s tenants paid a 
sixth of the produce as rent. Light duties were paid 
by tradesmen at ferries and barrier-stations. Officers 
were maintained by portions of land or assignments of 
cities . 1 

The people of India are described as of hasty and 
irresolute temperaments, but of pure moral principles. 

‘ They will not take anything wrongfully, and they 
yield more than firmness requires. They fear the 
retribution for sins in other lives, and make light of 
what conduct produces in this life. They do not 
practise deceit and they keep their sworn obli¬ 
gations .’ 2 

The duties of the king are thus described by 
Bhasa: He was to consider beforehand whether a 
proposed political measure was consistent with equity 
(dharmd). The opinions of ministers were then to be 
invited and discussed. He was to decide whether any 
occasion that arose was one for sternness or for 
leniency. He was to be in touch with public opinion, 
and have a knowledge of local conditions and usages. 
He was to watch his neighbours and rivals by the 
agency of spies. His person was to be protected at 

* Ibid, p. 171. 


1 Watters, pp. 176-177- 
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all costs, but in war even this consideration was to be 
given up . 1 A king beloved of his people was worthy 
of being trusted by his neighbours . 2 State affairs 
were not to be neglected even for a moment , 3 for the 
rider was merely the bearer of the burden of the doings 
of his subjects . 4 Sovereignty was to be won; and 
was not obtained by begging, s The envoy was to play 
his part, but never to exceed his instructions . 6 The 
state’s portion was usually a sixth of the produce . 7 
Kings were not to heap up fortunes, but leave their 
heirs only their arms and emblems . 8 Popular opinion 
exonerated the king in times of distress, and held the 
ministers responsible for having misguided him. 
Ministers were to be business-like, and not swayed by 
private considerations in the discharge of public 
duties. In the country of Sauvlra, ministers looked 
after the government efficiently in the absence of the 
king, and saw that no one obtained admission to the 
palace . 0 Popular festivals and processions were 
encouraged. Among the utsavas mentioned in the 
dramas are that of Indra , 10 the Dhanurmahd festival 
at Mathura 11 and that of Agastya on Mount Malaya . 12 


Avimilraka, Act I. v. 12 :— Dharmah pr&geva chintyah sachiva• 
matigai'h prekshiiaiyah svabuddhyd | pracch&dyau rdgaroshau mrdu- 
Pat us hag unau kdlayogena kdrycu !J j hey am lok&nuv r ttam Parachara 
nayanaih mandalam prekshitavyam | rakshyo yatndt ihdhnd ranasirasi 
punah sopi ndvskshitavyah\\. Quoted also as Bhasa’s m Sdrahgadkara 
Paddhati , V. 

8 rami) hay at yen a >n asya panranurfrgah in Pratijhd II, 12. 

3 Pratim.* ActIV. * Bhdravdkl in Pratim Act VII. 

8 Rdjyam ndma nrpatmajaih sahrdayair,itvd ripun bhujyaU\\lalloke 
na tu ydchyatcna tu punardlndya vd diyuie^Dutavakya , 24. 

e Bai'um&yoyam ddtah dutasamuddchdrdn atikrdntah keshavak: 
Ibid , 14. 

7 Avim IV, 11. a Panchardtra , I, 22. 

° / Bdlacharita , Act I. 

1 Ibid , IV, 12. ia Avim., Act IV. 
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» were spies, and a regular department of public 



There were 


intelligence . 1 One duty of the crown prince was 
to keep a record of the public proceedings. 


ii 


ministry 


The ministers were known as RuiamUtyas, and 
Sukra has eight of them, the usual number. The 
Purohita was in charge of religion and justice, and the 
Sula of diplomacy. The latter officer is styled 
Smdhivigrahika in Gupta inscriptions. Brhaspati 
lays down that ministers should be chosen tor their 
intelligence . 3 Sukra recommends that they should be 
transferred from one post to another every three, five 
or ten years, for • authority should not be kept in one 
man’s hand for a long time.’ There is also an insistence 
on business being done in writing : ‘ A king or officer 

who does state business without a written document 
itekhya) is practising a fraud on the state. ^ he * e 
written orders were to pass successively through the 
departments of Home, Justice, Law and Diplomacy, 
Agriculture and Finance; and then through the 
Prad/mna, Pratinidhi, Yuvaraja and Purohita to the 
Raja. Yuan Chwang tells us that Harsha went 
frequently on tours and that official records were kept 
by the administration. But these have not survived. 

There is evidence of the hold the ministers had on 
the king and the people. We understand from 
RudradarWs inscription that, when he ordered the 
repairs to the embankment at Girnar without reference 

i Pravrtti Purushah in Fane, ’iarHira t Act II. a Ibid, II, 41. 

* ArthaSistra, I, 4, 5. (Thomas’ edition). 
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to his ministers, they refused to sanction the expendi¬ 
ture, and he had to charge it to his privy purse. 
Already at the close of the Maurya period we have 
traditions of ministers, under the guidance of Yuvaraja 
Samprati, refusing to carry out Asoka’s orders. But 
the case of Rudradaman is the more interesting as 
it shows an assertion of the rights of the ministry on 
principle, for the grant was required for a public 
and legitimate affair of the state. In the Gupta period 
we have a similar ^instance mentioned of Vasubandhu. 
Vikrarnaditya of Sravasti, probably Puragupta, gave 
away ten lakhs of gold coins to the destitute and 
desolate in spite of the protest of ministers, who 
complained that they would incur public odium by 
reason of the new taxes which these gifts rendered 
necessary. The position of the minister was thus the 
difficult one of reconciling the will of the king to the 
wishes cf the people. As the Pahchatantra puts it, 

* the minister who does what is good for the people 
incurs the king’s displeasure, and he who acts in 
accordance with the king’s wishes is hated by the 
people. It is rarely, therefore, that men are found who 
are fit for the responsible position of serving the king 
and the people alike.’ 


Ill 


DEPARTMENTS 

The departments of the administration remained 
under the control of the tlrthas , whose number 
continued as eighteen, including the prominent 
ministers who were four or eight . 1 The Satavahana 

5 Panchatantra, III; Sukra., p. 115. 


:vli 


i 


.m^uvug v/i. a ’. vt vitwv a ^ giiviimvwuvui, 

chant guilds, and a custodian of their proper ty. 1 1 


Gupta period the chief minister was Ku 
~ :, i also styled Yuvaraja and BhattZraka in 


criptions. Another prince was in charge of the 
•my, and under him was a Paymaster of the Forces. 
Among other officers were the Superintendent of the 
Police, the Chamberlain and the Minister for War. 
1, * : ""‘■ership became hereditary., 2 Instances of here* 
ministers are found in Virasena, who was in 


charge of foreign affairs under Chandragupta II, and 
Prithvisena who was Commander-in-Chief under 


Kumaragupta. The father of this Prithvisena, 
Sikharasvamin, had been an officer under Chandra* 
gupta II, There were also junior ministers in each 
department, whose titles 3 give indication of their rank 
and status. 

' ' '®< ip 

wSiV-'- iv 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 

The empire was divided into small provinces in 
the Gupta period : rashtra or mandala , which included 
several districts known as vishaya . 4 * * * 8 Intermediate 
between r&shlra and vishaya was bhoga ,, s and the 
vishaya comprised several desas. In Satavahana 


Lekhya 


1 The ministers mentioned are: Mahdsendpati , Pratikdra , 

and Bkdnddgdrika. 

3 Anvayaprdpta-sdchiiya (Gupta Inzer . No. 6). 

3 The names of these were : Dandandyaka as contrasted with Mah&- 

dandandyaka and Kum&r&m&tya Dandandyaka ; Sdndhivigrahika with 
Mah&pradh&tta Mahdsandhivigrahika ; Balddhikrta with Mahdbald - 
dhikrta and Ranabhanddgdra with Mahd ranabhanddgdra . 

♦ Gupta Inzer . No. 16 mentions a district officer ( vishayapati ) of 

Skandagupta's time. 

8 Ind. Ant., V, p. 114. 
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inscriptions the district was known as hiira or ahara and 
was under an amtttya, A lesser division was a pathaka . 1 
Inscriptions of Kanha mention ministers, treasurers, 
and secretaries. Maharatkins and mahad/togas were 
apparently viceroys of Satavahanas, and asserted their 
independence later on. The Pallavas of Kanchi had a 
political organization modelled on that of Hindustan. 2 
We have references in their inscriptions to lords of 
rashiras, vishayas, koshtas , de'sas, gramas and vapitthas ; 
and to tlrthikas , gumikas and nekas. But the most 
interesting addition to the list is the officer known as 
Rahasyadhikrta , who was apparently a confidant and 
Private Secretary. Below the provincial governors 
were officers known as Uyuktakas and viniyuktakas . 3 

1 E. g., Pratishih&naPathaka. in Soparaka-hara. 

* Cf. The Hiradahalji Plates of £ivaskandavarman, 1, 3-7: 

1-3. visayesa vaifhar&ja kum&ra sendpati 

4. ratthika madabinu desadhikatadike gdmd-gdmabhojake 

5- vallave g avail ave anichche anandhi ate gumike tntkike 

6. neyike anne vi cha amhapesanappayutie samcharaitaka 

7. bhada/nanusana ( kadh . . . o) pariharam vitarama. .... 
Biihler considers vatlha to be possibly a mistake for vanitha or bandha , 
explained in Hemachandra’s Deiikdia by bhrtya (servant). But vattha 
is a Dravidian word meaning a division (lit. a circle), and even now a 
small sub-division is known as vaUam iu the West Coast. The word is 
repeated in Apittkivattavana * . . . brahmananam ’ in 1.8 of the inscrip¬ 
tion, and the sense is clearly a political sub-division. 

Madabinu is corrected by Biihler into mandabika and taken in the 
sense of a customs officer, and bhojaka in the sense of Inamdar or free¬ 
holder. Fleet's conjecture that Neyika is niyukta may be borne out by 
inscriptions: R&shtrapati vishayapati grdmakutakdyuktaka niyuktak&dJii 
kdrika in Ep> Car., XI, Dg. I, 1. 56. But it is more natural to take 
neka as ndyaka (military or police officer). The king’s epithet or gokalasa - 
tasahassappadavino (' giver of a lakh of ploughs and oxen and of crores 
of gold’) shows that encouragement of agriculture was one of the main 
objects of the government. 

*Gupta Inscr No. 38.—The governors of Skandagnpta were 
Sarvanaga of Antarvedi and Bhlmavarman at KoSambi. Other officers 
mentioned are:—Dhruva, the collector of the royal share in the 
revenue ; Mahattara, Chatbhala and Dapdapasakara. No. 46 mentions 




s 
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Tlie former were apparently permanent officers; the 
latter a sort of commissioners on special duty. 1 Thus, 
there was an elaboration of the machinery of adfhinis- 
tration in districts, divisions and localities. 


V 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Satavahana inscriptions tel! us something of the 
administration of towns. There were merchant 
guilds ( nigamasabha) at Karhad and Nasik, the latter 
of which had expanded into an assembly of all the 
citizens (paurd). Its president was Sreshthin, and its 
Registrar of Gifts caused a written contract ( chirakam ) 
to be drawn up. Among the guilds [psnnt] mentioned 
in towns are those of oil mongers, boatmen, potters, 
day labourers, bankers and bamboo-workers. These 
were probably under the nigamasahhti. The guilds 
received deposits and paid annual or monthly interest 
on them. In the Pallava country customs duties were 
collected in mandapas by officers known as mandapis. 

Hala mentions the Grttmanl 2 , and inscriptions, the 
Padraka , as the village officer. The village community 
was strong and well organised. There is evidence of 
the panchayat in the Gupta inscriptions. 3 To it were 
added two members appointed from time to time by 
the town. In Nepalese inscriptions also the panchayat 

Gramagoshtlyakula.Talavataka, Data,and Siraakarmakara, besides Raja- 
putra, Rajamatya, Mahakshatika, Mahadandanayaka, Mahapratihara, 
Kuraaratnatya, Rajasthanlya, Uparika, Chauroddharanika, Dandika and 
Dandapasika. No. 55 has Sarvadhyaksha, Adhiyoga, Niyukta, Ajnasan- 
chari, Kulaputra, Adhikrta, Bha£a and Cchatra* 

1 As in No. 39, line 76. 2 Sapt&Sati* vv. 623 and 631. 

a Panchamandali named Panchakula in Sivadoai village. See Ep. 
Jnd.y I, 167, 
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appears under the name of panchctli. Ushavadata of 
Nasik introduced quadrangular rest-houses on high¬ 
ways, water-houses and free ferries ; and endowments 
of the kind were placed with the village communities. 
The village assembly borrowed from .the temple 
treasury in hard times. 1 There was a strong public 
opinion in some villages which demanded that accoun¬ 
tants, carpenters and other workmen should serve in the 
village and not outside it. 2 Men who helped in res¬ 
toring, constructing or maintaining tanks were rewarded 
with grants of . land permanently free from rates. 3 
But South Indian inscriptions refer also to'‘social 
porcupines ’ and public enemies 4 who ruffled the 
smooth course of village life. 

Gupta inscriptions 5 mention the local taxes— 
udranga and uparikara. Dranga means a city or 
township 6 and udranga corresponds to city rates. 
Uparikara was probably an officer's cess/as the 
term upari occurs among the subordinate officers. 
There is reference also to a choradanda which 
corresponds probably to the ckorarajju of the earlier 
period. 


VI 


JUSTICE 


In the Mrcchakatika and the dramas attributed to 
Bhasa we have a good picture of the administration of 
justice. Sudraka opens with the statement that the 
officers of the Court cared nothing for family or 

1 No - 397 of 19 1 4 - * Uo. 205 of 1919. 

RP • Ind., III, 51 ( kddtge). Cf. sa m.xyniX >tya anc Hi, 

* Cri:;i,tkan(aka and grcLmadrohi iu A.S.A.R. for 1904-5, p. 144. 


Mad. Bp. Rep. for 1900-11, p. 75. 
5 Nos. 21 and 27. 


® hid. Ant., Vo I. IV, p. 175 
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facts were obvious (j praiyaksha ). There is 
evidence o£ arbitration and settlement of disputes 
without resort to the law courts. 1 

VII 

SOUTH INDIAN POLITY 

The earliest account of South Indian polity is that 
found in the Sangam texts. These disclose Sanskritic 
and North Indian influences. But it is possible to 
detect in them elements which appear to be distincti¬ 
vely Dravidian. 

Central Government 

There are numerous terms for ‘king’: Konox Kd 
apparently denotes a shepherd, like go pa in Sanskrit. 
Endan or Zndal seems to denote the premier person in 
the state. Mannan denotes the hero ; and kurisil that 
he was living on an eminence, in a hill fortress. Irai- \ 
van means capturer or conqueror, and aichi rule over 
the people. The king’s crown was mudi (tuft of hair), 
showing that the earliest form of the crown exaggerated 
rather than concealed the natural mode of wearing 
the hair. 2 The foreheads of the chieftains were bound 
with gold, as we find them in the burial urns of 
Adichchanallur. The crown was conical in shape and 
studded with gems. 

The king appeared in durbar every morning and 
held secret council with his ministers at night, as is 
described in the case of the Pandyan Nedun-Cheliyan. 
The king’s council at Uraiyur is described as the 
abode of equity, 3 and the Cholas regarded themselves 

1 Dharm&dhik&ra in Panchar&tra, I, 39. 2 See supra , p. 11. 

3 Puran&t&ru, 39. 

8 ‘ ' / 




as lions of justice. When the king sat in council, 
drums were beaten, and they sounded the purpose of the 
council—whether it was the administration of justice, 
the giving of alms or the entering on a campaign. 

The entourage of the king was of three classes. 
Five persons were household officers, five were the 
ministers of state, and eight were the heads of depart¬ 
ments. To the first class belonged the head of the 
nobility (vallal), the astrologer ( valluvar ), the cham¬ 
berlain (agavar), the bard {panar) and the steward 
(adiyar-Ttliyar). The five ministers were the Amtitya 
( amaichchar ), the Purohita , the SenUpati , the Duta> 
and the Chclra . The first four figure in the polity of 
Hindustan ; the last was a secret spy and had a 
ministerial rank in the South Indian state. 

The eight heads of departments were: the 
Accountant-General (kanakkiyar vinaihar ), the Master 
of the Ceremonies ( karma-vidhi ), the Treasurer 
{kanakachchwrrani ), the Palace Guard (. kadaikuppar ), the 
First Citizen ( nagaramUndar ), the Commander ( padai - 
talaivar ), the Master of Elephants {ylinai. vlrar) and 
the Master of Horse (ivuU maravar). The depart¬ 
ments compare with those of North Indian polity. 
The last three were military officers, and the fourth the 
head of the police. The fifth reminds one of Gramanl 
in Aryan polity, the first and the third of Kshatta and 
SangrahUa, and the second of Am&tya. 

In at least one place 1 there is an analysis of the 
qualifications of councillors. They were to be men 
of high birth and sound learning—men of irreproach¬ 
able character, truthful and pure, free from envy 
and covetousness, generous and even-minded. It is 
1 

\ 


1 Vahaippa4alam, VHI, 19. 
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that much more regard was paid to charac¬ 
ter than capacity. Consistently with this principle, 
we have frequent references to the influence of poets 
and men of learning on the administration. One poet 
appeased the wrath of a Chola king against his rebelli¬ 
ous sons. Another exhorted the Chera king to 
protect his subjects like children. Poets like Kapilar 
acted as arbitrators among contending kings. They 
interceded on behalf of innocent men who had been 
falsely accused, and were able to save them. 1 

The composition of the council varied with time 
and locality. In the SilappadikUram for instance, we 
have the five ministers described as Mujanam , P'drpur , 
MaruUar, Nimittar and Amaichchcir —the First 
Citizen, the Brahman, the Physician, the Augur, and 
the AmSiya . This list contrasts with that given above. 
But the variations are significant, as showing a ministry 
governing in peace, instead of a war ministry. The 
Commander, the Messenger and the Spy are replaced 
by the First Citizen, the Physician and the Augur. 
Elsewhere we have another list: Priest, Accountant, 
Judge, Tax-Collector and Mantrin , 2 This list is 
similar to the former one, except that it calls attention 
to the ministers being heads of the departments of 
Finance and Justice 

There is no evidence of a. further elaboration of 
the central organisation when the Tamil kingdoms 
expanded into empires. While Chola inscriptions of 
historical times are full of significant details as to the 
working of the local institutions, they are surprisingly 
sparse in their accounts of the provincial and imperial 
governments. The policy was one of developing 

1 Purantt 46f. 58 As&n y peruhkani , arakkalatiandanar , 
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local self-governing institutions so efficiently that they 
should call for little interference from the central 
power. The main function of the central government 
consisted in adjusting local differences when such,' 
arose, and in protecting the local authorities, in the just 
exercise of their rights, against their officers who had 
misappropriated public funds, and against powerful 
miscreants in high places who had defied local control 
The king and his ministers had also to provide for 
matters of common policy in the state, like Defence, 
Irrigation and Public Works. There was thus no 
need for a very elaborate organisation at the centre. 

The central government of the Cholas, for instance, 
consisted of the Emperor, his secretary who put his 
orders in writing, his chief secretary' {dial ndyagan) 
and another high dignitary. The Minister of Des¬ 
patches ( vidaiyadhikuri ) conveyed the orders to the 
parties. These orders, approved of by the viceroy 
and the assemblies, were sent to the Record Office. 
It is clear that the king’s orders were tentative, 1 and 
became final only after the matter under reference had 
been fully investigated by the local authorities. The 
revenue was obtained from taxes on land and on 
commodities, professions, trades and raw products. 
Officers were rewarded by gifts of land or by assign¬ 
ments of revenue, and the balance reached the royal 
treasury. The Chola army consisted of infantry, 
cavalry, elephant troops and archers. The infantry 
was manned by artisans. 1 he fleets varied m 
efficiency. Public works formed another head of ex¬ 
penditure-temples, cities and irrigation works. 
Labour was never impressed, even when the state was 

* Cp. p. 74 supra. 
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iri financial difficulties. We are told that even Kari- 
kala paid his workmen, though in depreciated coins. 

Departments 

The king’s revenue came from cesses ( vari ), tolls 
(sunburn), tribute (kappam), land-tax {irai), presents 
(parisu), mines and fisheries (ulka and tirai), 1 Vari 
indicates that the idea in taxation was that every man 
must pay his own mite or quota towards the expenses 
of administration. Sunka is toll. Ulaka seems to be 
a corruption of loha (mines and minerals). The 
Pandyan king Nedun-Cheliyan ordained that the 
treasure-trove belonged not to the state but to the 
finder. 2 Tirai refers to roving the seas, with special 
reference to fisheries. The evidence of survivals shows 
a special tax known as ahka, which was the fee paid to 
the state for permitting a trial by combat, the contend¬ 
ing parties to the suit either engaging personally in 
the conflict or hiring mercenaries for the purpose. 3 

Administration of justice was free in the Tamil 
country, and there was no exception from the 
law taking its course, even against those in high 
places. A king’s chariot having crushed an animal’s 

1 In the plates of Sivaskandavarman Pallava we have the eighteen 
kinds of dues levied on villages : 

L. 31* akara y oil aka vinesikhatt&vdsam adudha dadhigrahanam 
L. 32. arattasamvinayikam alotiagulachchobhain akaravetthi 
L. 33. konjallatnapdratnparabalivadda gahanam atana kalfkagaha- 
L. 34. nam aharitaka sdka Pup ha gahanam evamddikehi afthd 
L» 35. ra (da) sa j&ti Parihdrehi. ( Ep . Ind ., Vol. I, No. 1.) 

Biihler has discovered in this list levies on milk, curds, salt, sugar, 
vegetables, flowers, grass, wood, and oxen and forced labour. I find 
references likewise to tribute (hard), proceeds from mines (ulaka) , gains 
from the quartering of troops (cf. ach&tta bhatapravesyam in Gupta 
inscriptions), and a tax on grass (Sdka). 

a Stlap., XXIII, 128. 3 Graeme : Report on Malabar, 1822, p. 26. 
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hand, amputation of the prince’s hand was ordered 
forthwith. Sometimes innocent people were brought 
to grief by the iron rigour of the law. On these 
occasions the poets interceded, and saved them from 
the clutches of the law. 1 

Warfare was a constant occupation of the Tamils, 
and rules of war are described in many places. 
Palyagasalar Pandya 2 warns cows, Brahmans, women 
and the side and infirm to flee from the field of 
battle ere it begins. Fortresses were levelled to the 
ground or set on fire. 3 ‘ The beautiful homes are 
levelled with the dust. Asses are yoked to plough 
the soil with spears, and worthless plants are grown 
on the foundations.’ 4 Karikala Chola made the 
invaded country a desert and ravaged it with fire. 
Elephants in rut were set to pull down massive pillars 
in picturesque halls. 

War began with the capture of cattle on the hill, 
and was carried to the pasture region, where there 
were forts, and to the littoral, where the fleet operated. 
When the capital in the estuary region (i marutam ) was 
besieged, the opposing forces were ranged on the 
plain (pslai) and victory was won with the vagai 
flower as the emblem. 

Local Institutions 

Inscriptions which belong to the time of Parantaka I 
give details of Chola administration. The village 
assemblies were well organised. There were three 
classes of them : sabhn of Brahmans, urar of village 
residents, and nagarattar of merchants. Membership 


1 Pur ant 46-47. 
9 Ibid 


2 Ibid,$. ; ' 

4 Pvrapporulven0ctmplai , V, 120. 
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of the sabhu was confined to shareholders in the agra 
hara , if they knew some one of the dkarma'sastras . 
But in the case of new members knowledge of a whole 
Veda was insisted on. There were rules against the 
persistent opposition of refractory members. Nothing 
is definitely stated about the working of the other 
assemblies. The temple was the meeting place, or 
some tree with a platform round it. Sometimes men 
of other castes had seats in the sabka, at the meetings 
of which the royal or local officers were also present. 
Affairs of the temple were also considered here, and 
the various classes of temple servants were present. 

The assembly had both deliberative and executive 
functions. They were the custodians of all charitable 
endowments. They collected the taxes and granted 
exemptions, chiefly to temples. In default of payment 
there was confiscation, as also when lands had been 
given up, or their holders had departed. If a canal 
overflowed its banks, it was the assembly that took 
prompt measures through its committee. They kept 
the accounts of transfers of land and revenue receipts. 
The Ural kanakkan was their officer of rents, rates and 
taxes. Charitable grants, which were tax-free, were 
registered in the vari-pottagam , and money accounts 
were recorded in the bandara-pottagam. All these 
accounts were periodically subject to audit by the 
king’s officers or inspectors. In 932 A.D., for instance, 
a writ was issued by Parantaka I. to re-check the 
accounts of the temple of Tiruneyttanam. Suspected 
delinquents were liable to undergo the ordeal by the 
red-hot iron. 

The assembly worked in committees for general 
management, the supervision of tanks, gardens, 
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Misappropriation of charitable endowments was 
detected by royal commissions. The Agnlsvara 
temple at Tirumalperur in North Arcot was subjected 
in 989 A.D. to such inspection, and the men in charge 
were heavily fined. A similar defalcation was noticed 
in Tiruvallam in 992 A.D. by the panchayat of inspec¬ 
tion with prince Gandaraditya as Chairman. The 
emperor insisted on regular accounts being maintained 
of the brahmadeya and devadana lands. Thus it is 
clear that the village assemblies were under effective 
royal control, when circumstances called for inter¬ 
vention. 

The district assembly was styled mttur. We may 
presume that it met to discuss matters concerning the 
whole district. A number of nodus were included in 
the vafansdu, and a number of these again in the 
kottarn or mandalam. The last, originally an indepen¬ 
dent tract, became a province in the ChSla empire. 
Rajaraja’s empire included several such provinces. 


VIII 

POLITICAL THOUGHT IN WORKS ON POLITY 

The political thought of the Kural is based on 
Sanskrit texts. The six elements of sovereignty 
other than the king are detailed and described ; but 
troops take the first place, council the fourth, and 
fortifications the last place, in the enumeration,— 
showing a shifting of the emphasis. Tamiiians were 
in a state of almost chronic warfare. Boldness, learn¬ 
ing and strength of will were the virtues of the 
king, and liberality also was expected of him. He was 
to be always accessible to his subjects, and never to 
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use harsh words; he was to rule by love and not by 
fear, to develop the economic resources of the state, to 
administer justice impartially, and to tolerate advice, 
however unpalatable. He was to tend the people with 
care . 1 Ministers were the eyes of the king; so they 
were to be chosen wisely for their worth, and to be 
always consulted. They were not to be chosen 
by favouritism, but for expert knowledge and capacity 
for action. The king was to supervise everything, 
and be ever wakeful. He was to be helped by spies, 
but to take action only when three independent reports 
from different classes of spies were found to be in 
agreement. The mantriparishad of the Chera king is 
mentioned in the Manimekhalai . 2 

The polity of the Kurd is evidently based on 
Sanskrit tradition, but it is earlier than the Santi 
Parvan of the MahubhUrala in its existing form. The 
Aural has, like the Kautillya , only four tests of minis¬ 
terial' qualifications (upadha), whereas the Maha- 
bharata adds a fifth . 3 But the political ideas of the 
Kural appear to be based rather on Kamandaka’s 
version of the Kautillya than on the latter itself. The 
Nitisara of Kamandaka is professedly based on the 
work of Kautilya, and must be assigned to the Gupta 
age, as there are quotations from it in the Pahchatwntya . 
There are few original contributions of the author to 
political thought. He exalts the importance of 
dandaniti by saying that righteousness, wealth and 
satisfaction flow from it alone . 4 In this matter he 


* Sections 39 and 45. Similar ideas are found throughout the 
Sangam texts. 

2 Manimekhalai , ch. 28. 3 Santi, 83, 52. 

4 Kamandaka, II, 38. 



appears to agree with the school of Sukra, who had 
considered dandamti as the only vidya, 1 and whose 
Nltisara was codified for the most part in this age,, 
judging from the modification of the original position 2 
along the lines of Kamandaka. The impress of the 
Gupta age is discernible in these works in the exalta¬ 
tion of dharma as leading to arlha and kama, and 
as the paramount one among the three objectives 
of human endeavour. 

Kamandaka has more elaborate descriptions of the 
mandalas, He cites two authors not mentioned by 
Kautilya—Puloma arid Maya, ^and a third author 
named by his commentator Sankararya as Satya, 
whom we may possibly identify with Satyacharya 
quoted in the works of Varaharnihira. He considers 
hunting and gambling as the vices of the ruler which 
are politically the most reprehensible. In this view he 
follows the older school of Kaunapadanta rather than 
that of Kautilya, with whom sexual weakness and 
addiction to drink are the worst among the vices . 3 

Brhaspati represents a later stage, probably the 
early Pallava period . 4 Kamandaka had added trickery 
and deception ( maya and indr a jaid) to the classical 
list of political expedients, and Brhaspati expressly 
forbids these . 5 But he allows the king to ferret out 
the secrets of his rivals by association with 
gamblers, revilers, and wicked men who might let 
things out in sport. He would halve the king divide 
and sway the ministry , 6 which shows that ministers 

1 K?dtuy'a, i, 2. 3 Sukra, I, 5. 

3 Kamandaka, ch. XIV ; Kau^’ya, Bk. VIII, eh. 3. 

4 Cf. references to the Pallavas, .kusunUkntu % k&p&likas , Gaftg&dvdra 
or Haridvar ; Kanchi, and the hills ana rivers of the Dekhan. 

5 I, 8, ° Sftmabhcdad&n&ni mantrishu. 
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and their views considered. They were to 
give their opinions honestly and fearlessly, and try to 
win the master over to their side. They were to 
devise measures for averting impending disasters. 
The king was to entertain people in his service 
according to merit and efficiency, and character was 
much more important than mere learning . 1 But 
counsel was always to be taken with men of intelli¬ 
gence. The test of intelligence was the capacity 
to discuss possible difficulties, however displeasing 
their divulgence may be to the master . 2 

The extant text of Sukra appears to reflect politi¬ 
cal conditions of the later Hindu age. The purpose 
of Nlttinzstra is described as securing the peace and 
prosperity of a state by the union and contentment of 
the subjects, harmony in the relations of rulers and 
subjects, and peaceful intercourse with other states . 3 
The character of the king is described as sutvika , 
rajasika. or mmasika 4 , according as he was actuated 
by disinterested regard for duty, was ambitious and 
fond of power and resorted to intrigues and quarrels, 
or was tyrannical and oppressive. The king was 
to enforce obedience to dharma and was to rule accord¬ 
ing to equity . 5 He was to consult his ministers on 
all matters of policy. These were the Purohita , Prati- 
nidhiy PradJicma , SentXpati, Maniri , PrUdvivftka , 
Sackiva, Su manta, Annltya and Data. The salary 
of each was to be io per cent more than that of the 
succeeding one in the list. The Purohita was the 
mainstay of the kingdom, an expert in religion and 

1 V, 18 and 20. 

* Ahitamapi kdryarn yasya pratibh&ti sa mantrayogyah: VI, 6. 

3 CIk I, v. 36. * I, 57. * 4, 5, and 52. 
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polity as well as in military science, one who could be 
relied on to give disinterested advice, and had so much 
influence that he could bring his master round from 
an erratic or angry mood to virtuous ways of life. 
They alone were good ministers who were held in 
esteem by the king and who could control him. The 
kingdom could not be prosperous if there were minis¬ 
ters whom the ruler need not fear. 

The Pratinidhi was the king’s alter ego and the 
Pradhana was the prime minister. The Sachiva was 
in charge of the army, and the Mantri of diplomatic 
relations. The Paudita was well up in local history 
and custom, and the PrndvivUka likewise in civic mat¬ 
ters, as he was the Chief Justice. The AmUtya was in 
charge of lands and records, and the Smnauta of 
receipts and disbursements. The Duta was the 
ambassador, clever, eloquent and fearless. The king 
was to appoint ministers to each post in rotation. 
Each was to have two colleagues in his department. 
Every officer was transferred once in three, five, seven 
or ten years. Promotions were to be awarded on 
merit. All business of the Council was to be conduc¬ 
ted in writing. No officer or servant was to do 
anything without a written order ; nor should the king 
issue any command orally on any matter, however 
small. ‘A written document is the best guide, for, 
oral orders are liable to error .’ 1 The ministers and 
officers were to submit written reports of their work. 
These reports were to be made daily, monthly, yearly or 
once in many years, according to circumstances. The 
business of state was done in the Council Hall, near 
which ministers and officers had their dwelling houses. 

Iff 1 II, 582, 587. 
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was to be submitted for the king’s orders 
until it had passed through every member of the 
ministry. Thus we have the ministry constituting a 
sort of Cabinet, in which each member knew every 
important matter of administration. 

One interesting development in this period is 
the formulation of rules relating to the public service. 
These read like a chapter taken from the modern 
Civil Service Regulations : ‘The king should pay a 
quarter less than the usual salary to the servant when 
ill, give three months’ leave on full pay to one who 
has served for five years, six months’ leave to one who 
has long been ill, but not more to any.’ No portion 
of the pay was to be deducted from the full remunera¬ 
tion of a servant who had been ill for only a week. If 
a sick servant was a highly qualified expert, he might be 
granted leave for any length of time on half his salary. 
The king was to give every servant fifteen days’ 
respite from work in the year. He was to grant a life- 
pension of half the salary to the man who had spent 
forty years in his service and, when he died, a 
compassionate pension of half the amount to his 
son,'if a minor, or to the widow or her daughter. 
He was to give the servants a bonus of one-eighth of 
the salary by way of reward every year and, if one’s 
service revealed exceptional ability, one-eighth of the 
entire salary drawn during his tenure of office. He 
was to give, as bonus to the son of the man who died 
at his work, such a sum as his qualifications might 
justify . 1 

We have some evidence of political education in 
the literature of the period. In the Pandiatantra 2 it 

1 siukra., Ch. II, 819-S35 ; pp. 99-100. * Kielhorn’s Ed., p. 11, L. 11. 
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is mentioned that mlisSstra was taught to children, 
while yet in the lap of the parents. The Gariga king 
Madhava prides himself on being an expert in the 
science of polity, even including its secret doctrines. 1 
The Panchatantra considers Chanakya as the most 
popular authority, but Bapa mentions Brhaspati, Kali¬ 
dasa, and Sukra. In the 7th century there was a 
revolt against the political doctrines of Kautilya, 
headed by Bana and Danclin. 2 3 

In General Literature 

The political thought enshrined in Kalidasa follows 
in the main the traditional conception. His ideal 
is not that of a puppet king. Kautilya had emphasi¬ 
sed the importance of diplomacy ( manlrasakti\ which 
he considered as immensely more important than the 
other two 'saktisP But according to Kalidasa, uts&ha- 
'sakti when properly applied, and prabhu'sakti enabled 
the king to augment his resources and to win his 
rivals over. 4 The ideal king was one who pleased the 
people by doing what was good for them. 5 He was 
to be neither too harsh nor too mild, like the sun on 
his southward course. He was to be always alert, 
and to this end have hunting and other exercises. 6 
His duties are thus described: 7 watchfulness and 
service to the people irrespective of personal conveni¬ 
ence, checking those on the path of unrighteousness, 

1 Sopanishadkasya nUifdstrasya vaktrprayoktrkuialah, 

* AtinrSantsaprdyoPadtSanirghrnam Kautilyaidstram : Bana : 

K&dambari. Cf. Mudrdrdkskasa, which explains Kautilya as kufilamaH . 
(Act I). 

3 VIII* 5. 

* Kuin&rasa>nbkiiva , 1; Raghuvamia y VIII, 19. 

» prakrtirdhiandt . 6 Sdkuntala, II, 4 and 5. 7 Ibid, V 78 









Senapati to carry the order into execution. 1 Some¬ 
times the ministers were left in charge of the kingdom, 
as when Dilipa was out for three weeks at Vasishtha's 
hermitage, 2 or when king Agnivarna became in¬ 
different to public duties and gave himself up to 
pleasure. 3 On the latter king’s death, the ministers 
set up the pregnant Queen on the throne. 4 Consulta¬ 
tion with the ministers was obligatory, 5 and orders 
were to be in writing. These rules are laid down in 
the Sukramtisilra, and Kalidasa explicitly mentions 
Sukra. 6 If the Kuntalesvara dautyam be a work of 
Kalidasa’s, it shows that there was an order of prece¬ 
dence at the Durbar and that foreign envoys were 
usually assigned dignified seats, above the Samanlas 
or Chieftains. 

Bharavi represents political thought of about a 
century later. He includes mcLya among the upSyas , 7 
apparently after the school of Kamandaka, who added 
mayupekshn and indrajsla as three expedients in 
addition to the classical four. There is also a refer¬ 
ence to policy overcoming the bounds of honesty. 
Treaties were broken when it suited ambitious 
princes. 8 It was impossible to govern without the 
help of ministers, 9 as the art of politics had become 
complicated ( vishama ). A state was to be ruled on 
the basis of army and finance. 10 The most important 

1 Deva amdlyah vijndpayati mcntriparishadah api evameva 
darianam | R<Xj& \~lenahi mantrtparishadamdru/n sendpataye Vlrasen&ya 
lekkyata evatn kriyaidtn iti || 

* JRaghti.y I, 34. 3 Idid.XlX.i. 

4 [fad XIX, 32. 5 Anumaiassachivairyayau. 

e Adhydpitasyauianasopi ttliint in $&k., VI. 

7 JVJayinah tndy&vishn ill Ktydia, I, 30. 

• Kir&ta, I, 45. * Ibid, II, 3. 

xo KoSadandayoh iu II, 12. 



s subjects did 

difficult for a king 10 overcome me wi«j 
is subjects. 2 Duryodhana’s state was safe ar 
* and could not be easily shaken so long as h 
. hold on the affections of his people. 3 There 
;re meetings at which royal authority was question- 
, because measures had been undertaken without 
oper consultation and previous sanction. A vote 
of censure could be passed, if there were a certain 
number attending such meetings. 4 
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IX 


INTER-STATE RELATIONS 


Asoka’s Kalingd inscriptions show that the people 

.. i , 1 ! • A a. t _ 



of the conquered country had rights, which 

- r,nA TKa C-iArro 1/inrr Auinifci rlaimc t "C 




were 




respected. The Ganga king Avinita claims to have 
maintained these rights in the country he conquered. 3 
It was a political doctrine that no war should be 
waged without a previous declaration of hostilities, 
that unfair methods of fighting should not be resorted 
to, that non-combatants should not be molested, and 
that in the settlement following war, local rights and 


2 Anlakprakrilikopah in II, 51. 


1 11 , 37 . 

3 11 , 49 . 

41 This is my explanation of III, 51, which the commentators do not 
explain clearly. The verse is: Katoli yo citeshajcin&tirikltlm santbhd 


ijV 

. 


**«.£,.****« — '■"‘j • - - ~ .. ' 

vanam artnavatlm kriyabhth | samsatsu j&te purush&dhik&re na Pur an l- 
tarn sam upaiti samkhyd, i| Sarnsat evidently is janasamsal or assembly. 
Ateshajana has a variant reading setrvajana and denotes a mass meeting 


of the assembly or gana . To make up the quorum was the duty of the 
GamiPuraka in the Paji texts. Mallinatha with his shrewd nolitical 


Mallinatha with his shrewd political 
S 2 DS 9 defines puranl as puryate attayd Hi, but, of course, misses thepciat 
of a quorum. 

5 Ep. Car., Vol. IX, Db. 63. 
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usages were to be respected. Inscriptions bear wit¬ 
ness to the application of these principles. Samudra- 
gupta tells us that wherever he conquered, the defeated 
kings were restored to their places. Sometimes 
tributes were exacted from them, but seldom was 
their dynasty superseded. Kalidasa echoes this usage 
of his time in his description of Raghu’s digvijaya . 
The campaigns began with pratnpa (ultimatum), the 
frontiers (pratyanta) and the rear (parshni) were 
well guarded, and the defeated chieftains lost their 
fame but not their lands. Those who submitted lost 
little, and those who resisted were deposed and 
subsequently restored to their places. 1 

There was some sort of gradation among the 
kings of the period in accordance with their greatness 
and resources. The Sukrariitis&ra introduces a 
mathematical basis of calculation, which is the more 
curious on account of its definiteness and accuracy: 
it was according to the state revenue that a king was 
styled Samanta, M&ndalika , Raju, Maharaja, SvarUt , 
Samrtit, Virclt, or Sarvabhauma. While this is little 
more than pure political speculation, we have terms 
on coins and in inscriptions which obviously point to 
different degrees of kingly power—Raja, Maharaja, 
Rajadhiraja, Mahesvara, Kshatrapa and Mahakshat- 
rapa. 2 

The general importance of diplomacy may also be 
gauged from the fact that the study of nUisastra was 
considered obligatory to princes in this period. We 
have references to this, in the inscriptions of Dekhan 


1 Udgh&tapraiiropitdh : Raghuvamfa, IV.; Allahabad Pillar Ittscr. 
of Samudragupta, Fleet: Gupta Inzer., No. 1. 

8 Rapson : Coin Catalogue. 
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dynasties like the Gangas and the Kadambas. One 
Ganga king prides himself on being a scholar and 
teacher of scientific and practical politics. Another 
comments upon Bharavi’s KiyatUrjuniya. A third, as 
late as the tenth century, maintains this tradition of 
his family. The Kadambaking, Kakutsthavarman, is 
said to have brought round, by diplomacy, his sa man las 
who could not be won over by any of the other 
expedients (upUyas). His doctrine was that a state 
should be in a condition of constant preparedness for 
war, but should be reluctant to enter on actual 
hostilities. 1 Mahendravarman speaks of his father 
Sin'ihavishnu as having won kings over by diplomacy. 2 
The Pahchatantm opens with a story of how polity 
and diplomacy formed necessary items in the curricula 
of a prince's studies. It was to popularise the subject 
that the book was written in the form of stories. 
Similar motives of popularisation are traceable in the 
case of Sukasaptati , the VetUlapanchavimsati , the 
BrhatkathU, the DasakumSracharita and other story 
books. At the same time there were precepts of 
polity taught in the form of poetical pieces like 
Bhartrhari’s Nltisataka and in the form of sutras like 
Ck&mkyariiti and Brhaspati Sutras. 


X 


INFLUENCES OF THE FOREIGN DYNASTIES 


It has been contended by some that the contact 
with Persia, and Persian rule in the Indus region, 
profoundly influenced Indian life and institutions. 


1 Saktitrayopetamathdsanastham : Ep. Ind. t Vol. VII, No. 5. 
* Nayavi/Uasamastas&vuvilamandalasya — Mattavil&sa, p. 2, 
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Leaving aside the extravagant claims set up by 
Dr. Spooner, there is still a school which would trace 
to an Iranian source Asoka’s ideas of issuing procla¬ 
mations to his subjects and inscribing them on rocks 
and pillars, like the Achcemenid kings. There is 
some justification for this view. V. A. Smith claims 
as Persian the panchUyat at Pataliputra which may 
have had consular functions and certainly looked 
after foreigners, the system of hair-washing of the 
emperor, and the cropping of the hair as a penal 
measure. There is nothing to prove or to disprove 
this view. The attention to foreigners in a city is 
enjoined in many a Sutra text, and some of these are 
accepted as of earlier date than the Maurya period. 
The main directions in which foreign influences are to 
be traced on the public life of India are social, 
economic and religious. 

The crude punch-marked coins of India are appar¬ 
ently descended from the pre-historic seals of the 
Indus valley. The Greek contact with India im¬ 
proved our system of coinage and adapted it to the 
conditions of external commerce and internal trade. 
This is clear from the coins of Sophytes (Saubhuti). 
The silver coin of Kadphises II resembles the Indian 
kftrshcipana in weight (56^ grs.^32 rati), and his head 
on the coins resembles that of Augustus. Coins of 
Kanishka are found as far away as Scandinavia and 
Wales, 1 and a silver coin of Huvishka agrees in 
weight with the Indo-Parthian silver. 2 The Kushanas 
adopted the Roman standard and re-coined the aurei. 
This resulted in the extension of Indian commercial 


1 J.R.A.S.iox 1912. 

* Arch . Sur, Rep. (W.C.) for 1915—16, p. 59, 
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ima into India. That was the gilt of the Gurjaras 
in the Gupta age. 

In their currency arrangements the Gupta em¬ 
perors followed local custom and usage. They struck 
gold coins in the Kushana dominions, silver in the 
Kshatrapa, and copper in eastern Malwa. Samudra- 
gupta’s earliest and commonest type of coins* closely 
resembles the Kushana coins of eastern Punjab. On 
his conquest of Surashtra, Chandragupta II issued 
silver coins copied from the Kshatrapas. They show 
on obverse the king’s head with Greek inscriptions survi¬ 
ving, and the date, and on reverse the garuda bird 
instead of the chaitya . Gold coins of Kumaragupta 
are rare, but the silver coinage was considerably 
extended, and the peacock replaces the garuda on the 
reverse. 

The extent to which the foreign dynasties were 
indianised may be gauged even from their political 
systems approximating to the Indian and actuated by 
Indian conceptions. The Sanskrit inscription of 
Rudradaman at Junagadh says that he provided the 
Girnar lake of Mauryan times with conduits, drains 
and provision against overflow. 2 The breach was 
630 feet long and 108 feet deep, all the water escaped, 
and the lake became a bed of sand. The ministers 
in council and the executive despaired of healing the 
wide breach and objected to the work 3 being begun. 

1 The • standard * type in Allen : Gnj>ta Coins . 

5> Suprativihitapranfyipartv&hamidhdvidhdnam . Kielhorn ( Ep . Jnd. , 
Vol. VIII, p. 45) renders the last expression as ‘ provision against 
foul matter* on the strength of Prakrit passages. But midha simply 
means ‘raining in torrents* (Vedic midhush means varshaka as in 
T.S. t IV, 5, 1), and naturally refers to the arrangements for conducting 
the surplus water away in times of excessive rain. 

3 Praty&kkyatarambham . 
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B&t Rudradaman persisted, upon the advice of his 
AmoUya, the Pallava Suvisakha son of Kulaipa, spent 
his own money, 1 and pushed through the work ex¬ 
pedition^ in the interests of the people, urban and 
ru fal {paura/d na fi ac ^ a )< of the province of Anarta- 
^ aurashtra. Th e inscription is interesting as showing 
t'iat the framewc )r ^ P°’ity in the Kshatrapa country 
w “ Indian^ We have Karma-sq/iivos and Dhctrma- 
xdckiVy S among ministers, corresponding to the execu¬ 
tive A. „^, vas ana ' consultative MaMrins of the polity 
described j^aut ilya. The sanction pf the ministry 
was required *.. Expenditure from ptblic .funds. The 
ideal of kingship implied in Rudrsjaman’s v titles and 
attributes is likewise Indian : the k^g set conquered 
princes back on their throne*; 2 as he followed the 
path of dharrna , and saw to the safety of cows and 
Brahmans. He would not oppress the people by taxes, 
forced gifts or impressed labour. 3 He took from his 
subjects only such revenues as accrued in the 
natural course of economic life. 4 He took lu9 wife 
at svayamvara, i.e., such as chose him for husband of 
her own free will. His rule was for the protection of 
all the castes, and inaugurated a reign of peace as 
indicated by his coronation oath. s 

1 Svasvult koiatvtahatd dhanaughena . 

* Bhrashiardjapratishth&paka . 3 Kara , vishfi and pranuya . 

, 4 Yath&vatpr&ptairbalisulkabh&gaih. 

9 Piirushavadhanivrttikrtasalyapratijna ( Ep . Ind ., VIII, No. 6). 



CHAPTER V 


TYPES AND SYSTEMS IN XHF 

MIDDLE AGES \ ' v 

I 

"RAJPIJT POLITY 

Rajput kingship was patriarch^ vassal 

chiefs claimed kinship with the R| na Prominent 
among these/wfe sixteen, and ever,,, ue of them was 
the master of hi r men - They hark to attend the Court 
of their/c.hief, afii could not ’oe absent without leave. 
They had to ridt with him when he went out hunt¬ 
ing, follow him to war, and accompany him to the Court 
of his Sovereign, If the chief’s person was in danger, 
his men were to offer themselves as ransom for his 
release. 1 Devotion to the chief was stronger than 
loyalty to the Sovereign ; Nimaj of Marwar laid down 
his life in fighting for his chief against the Sovereign. 
The chief of Deogarh sent one of his vassals to his 
king, who found favour at Court, but thereby offended 
his old master. The Sovereign was appealed to only 
in cases of oppression, for protection against injustice, 
or where the chief found a vassal refractory and over¬ 
strong. A good instance in point is the appeal to the 
Rana by the Raja of Bunera against the Rahtore 
Chief of Dabla. 2 

1 Tod, Bk. Ill, Ch. 2. Crooke’s Ed., p. 184. 

2 Ibid, p.144. The Rajputs’ reverence for hereditary right stands 
in contrast to the preference among tbeir kinsmen, the Javs, for elected 
headmen. Rajput polity is less democratic than the Jat. (Qanungo : 
History of the Jats t p. 4). 



- K The Rana’s authority over the chieftains is clear 
from a charter, dated r8i8, which is cited by Tod as it 
embodies ancient usage. His was the sole right to 
transit-duties throughout the state. No chiefs were to 
commit deeds of violence within their estates. They 
were to entertain no thugs , thieves or robbers. All 
property stolen was to be made good by the proprietor 
of the estate concerned. Merchants were to be pro¬ 
tected. The chiefs were to be in attendance on the 
Rana regularly for three months each year, and 
during the Dasara festival, when the muster of all 
feudal retainers was taken by the Rana in person, and 
honorary dignities were bestowed on them. They 
were also to wait upon him on urgent occasions when¬ 
ever summoned. The vassals of each chief were to 
serve their immediate master, and the Rana was to 
see that the dignities of each chief were maintained 1 
according to his rank. But the tillers of the soil were 
not to be oppressed by exactions or arbitrary fines. 
The chiefs paid nazar at the accession of a Rana, and 
a fee ( kaid ) on succeeding to their estate, when the 
grant was renewed. 2 Military service was to be 
rendered by every one of them when demanded, 
whether at home or abroad. Every one who got an 
annual rent of Rs. 1,000 had to furnish three 
horsemen. Failure entailed a heavy fine or confisca¬ 
tion of the estate, in whole or in part. 

The Rapa was helped by four great officers of state. 
The Pradhana was Prime Minister. He was in charge 

1 ‘ Government is only maintained by good feeling, and by respect 
for the various dignities of the state.*—(A1 Magudl in E. and D., Vol. I, 
p. 20). 

c The Knight’s fee of Mewar was about Rs. 250. 
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Of all the territorial and financial arrangements, and 
of all the fourteen departments of expenditure. The 
Bakshi's duties were partly civil, partly military. The 
nobles assembled at his muster, and he paid for the 
extra services rendered by feudal tenants. His 
deputies were Faujdzrs in military charge, and his 
four secretaries maintained records and registers of 
deeds and accounts. The SuratnUma was in charge 
of the household expenditure and establishments, of 
which daily accounts were maintained. The Sahfii 
was secretary, both for home and foreign affairs. 

There were three kinds of protection against any 
abuse of power by these officers. The Pradkana and 
the Bakshi belonged to non-militant tribes, and were * 
chosen from different localities. All grants of money 
or land were to be signed by every minister. All the 
thirty-six kurkUns or superior officers were appointed 
direct by the Rapa, and had charge of the armoury, 
the regalia, the mint, the stables and other depart¬ 
ments. The growth of ministerial power was sought 
to be prevented in these ways, but the central 
government was weakened by this very process, and 
the centrifugal forces asserted themselves whenever 
the Rapa’s personality ceased to be a strong cementing 
influence. 

The country, was partitioned into districts of 50 
or 100 villages each. Their classical number was 
eighty-four; r hence they were known as ckourasi. 
The government of each district was under a civil and 
military officer. But the Lord of the Frontier was 

1 According to the bard, cited by Tod (Vol. I, pp. 348-$), Rana 
Sangrama was followed into the field by 7 Rajas, 9 Kaos, and 104 
Rawal and Rawat, who had mustered a force of 80,000 horse and 500 
war elephants. 


appointed direct from the court, and had judicial, 
military and civil functions. Theoretically the frontier 
chieftains were expected to attend his court, but in 
practice the higher vassals deputed a member of their 
family for thus function. Every one of the 84 chief* 
tains claimed the right of administering justice in his 
own domain, in civil matters. In criminal cases it 
required the special sanction of the Crown. But in 
practice, civil administration was largely in the hands 
of the panchayats. 

The chiefs were divided into distinct grades. 
First we have the sixteen, whose estates, fetched an 
annual rental of more than 50,000 rupees. They ap¬ 
peared before the Rana only when invited, and on 
occasions of festivals and ceremonies. They were 
the hereditary councillors of the Crown. The second 
class had incomes ranging from five to fifty thousand 
rupees. They were always in attendance, and the 
Faujdftrs and military officers were selected from 
their number. The third class had incomes under 
Rs. 5,000 and were attached to the person of the Rana, 
who used them against his over-grown vassals. The 
last class consisted of the off-shoots of the younger 
branches of the Rana’s family who had appanages 
bestowed on them. 

In every Rajput state the Premier was the military 
minister, and civil administration was under a separate 
minister. The two, however, acted together in most 
cases. The Premier’s post was hereditary, 1 though 
he could not usurp the throne, thanks to the law of 
succession. At Udaipur he was called the Bhanjgurh , 
and the place belonged to the Saloombra chief, who 

' ' 1 Noted by A1 MaSudi (E. and D, Vol. I, p. 20). 
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was in charge of the palace anrl of the government, 
when the Rana left the capital. The ministers of 
Mewar were milestone's round the neck of their prince, 
who could not govern without their co-operation. In 
Kotah and Jasalmir the power of the minister was 
supreme. 

Each chieftain was bound to respect the customs 
and privileges of the fief and the land-rights of his vas¬ 
sals. His Faujdnr had to account for any robbery in 
his estate. He was to maintain a separate civic 
magistracy in each town consisting of the Chief Citizen 
(Nagarsef) and his four colleagues. He was to consult 
his vassals at a council on important matters, and to 
arrange that any crime committed by any of them was 
adjudged by four of his peers. He was to see that the 
local merchants kept the dams of lakes in proper 
condition. 

The Rana with the aid of his council, the four 
ministers, and their deputies promulgated all legislative 
enactments. The Rajput Pradlulnas were tenacious 
of their rights. Judicial authority was wielded by 
rulers of districts as well as by a special officer at each 
frontier post (tkdina). The last-named officer assembled 
the village jury or assessors in each village or town, 
who were elected by their fellow-citizens. The jury 
invariably included the Patel and PatwUri. Where 
there was delay in the execution of a decree, payment 
was collected by the rozina system, by which a force 
was stationed in the house of the debtor till the pay¬ 
ment was made. Government officers seldom interfer¬ 
ed with the working of the panchayats. 

* To be excluded from the Council of the Rapa is to 
be in utter disgrace. The Council of each Chief is a 
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miniature representation of that of the Sovereign. 
The greater sub-vassals, his civil Pradkami, the Mayor 
of the household, the Purohita , the bard and two or 
three of the most intelligent citizens form the minor 
Councils, and all are separately deliberating while the 
superior Court is in discussion. Thus is collected 
the wisdom of the magnates of Rajwarra,’ 1 

There were some of the feudalistic incidents fami¬ 
liar to us in the history of mediaeval Europe. The 
feudal relief was exacted at the rate of one year’s 
revenue in Mewar. The estate was taken possession 
of as soon as a man died, and was again put in 
possession of his heir at an imposing ceremony. 
This resumption of the estate was clear in Mewar, 
but may have extended also to the adjoining parts 
of Rajputana. Tod draws this inference from the 
remonstrance of the vassals in Deogarh against the 
alienation of their sub-fees to strangers. The incident 
of escheat likewise existed, but it was mitigated by the' 
practice of adoption. Forfeitures for crimes are illus¬ 
trated in the annals of Marwar, where most of the fief- 
bolders were exiles from their homes. Among the 
aids,' the most important was that levied in Mewar, 
which amounted to an eighth at the marriage of every 
daughter. The war-tax could be taken on occasions 
when the head of the clan was in trouble. In Amber 
an aid was taken at the marriage of the heir-apparent 
(Rnjakumant). The gains from wardship were, as 
usual, abused ; but a safeguard was provided against 
this abuse by custom, which regarded the mother as the 
natural guardian of the minor. She was helped by the 
elders of the family in bringing him up. The feudal 

1 Tod, Vol. I, p. 127. 
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incidents of marriage and alienation were altogether 
unknown in the Rajput system. In theory the grant 
of an estate was for the life of the holder, with the 
right of inheritance for his off-spring, whether in lineal 
descent or by adoption. It was resumable for crime or 
incapacity ; but the resumption of an old established 
grant was rare in practice, and risky in most cases. 
There was a marked tendency to a minute subdivision 
of holdings on account of the Hindu principle of 
heredity, re-inforced by that of adoption. 

It is clear that Rajput polity was based on military 
considerations, and approached in some respects 
the feudalism of medieval Europe. This is shown 
by the liability to military service, to attendance 
at the lord’s Court and Durbar, and to relief , fines, and 
contributions towards marriage expenses. But Tod 
draws the comparison too close. The right of adop¬ 
tion was an ancient Hindu right of the childless man as 
well as of his widow, and could not be denied. This 
served as a protection against the abuse of the feudal 
right of wardship. The right of marrying a minor to 
whomever he chose pertained to the feudal lord in 
Europe, but was unthinkable in the Indian social 
system. On the other hand, the liability to military 
service was extended in India, whereas in Europe it 
meant merely an obligation to follow the lord in war. 
Another essential point of difference was that local 


customs were respected, and local self-governing insti¬ 
tutions like the panchayat were retained, even in feudal 
demesnes. There was alsu a body of agricultural 
tenants who held their lands on other than this sort of 
feudal tenure. We are no doubt reminded of the socage 
tenants of mediaeval England, but these were swept 
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away by the tendency to make tenures uniform 
after the Norman Conquest. The conservative spirit 
of India was a safeguard against such a culmi¬ 
nation. 

Rajput genius gave a military colour to Indian 
polity which had become mild and pacific and was 
wanting in virility and power. The paintings of the 
period give us a picture of society ‘simple, aristo 
cratic, generous and self-sufficient.’ 1 Rajput ideas of 
chivalry and jauhar , the emphasis on forts, and the 
general clannish feeling among the tribes, had a 
reaction on polity. But the forces of gravitation in 
the Rajput state tended to shift from the centre to the 
circumference, and this facilitated the piecemeal 
conquest of India by Muhammadan invaders. 


II 


AFGHAN POLITY 


During the period of Afghan rule there was a new 
form of Government at Delhi. The Afghan king was 
an autocrat, but the autocracy was tempered by 
political difficulties. There was no principle of pri¬ 
mogeniture, and no settled scheme of succession. The 
kings were placed between two grindstones—invasions 
from without, and revolts within. The times, therefore, 
demanded a government efficient as well as popular. 
During the formative period of the Delhi Sultanate, 
succession to the crown passed from a Slave king to 
the ablest of his slaves. Absence of hereditary 

1 This is clear ‘ from these heads, so severe, so confidently poised, 
from these sensitive, expressive hands, these white and gold and 
coloured muslins.* (A, Coomaraswamy : Rajput Art , Vol. I, p. 15). 
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succession led to a struggle for the throne and the 
survival of the fittest among the candidates. 

Every subject had the right of petition to the king, 
and the right of appeal too. Ahmad tells us that 
Muhammad-Ibn-Taghlak gave audience twice a day, 
served a repast for 20,000 men, and had talks with 200 
learned men at every meal. 1 The political principle 
was thus established, of the king’s coming into direct 
touch with public feeling and with the opinions of 
the learned. Another principle was the differentiation 
of the king’s privy purse from the state revenue. 
Nasir-ud-din lived on the sale of copies of the Koran , 
of which two were made every year, and Zain-ul- 
Abidin of Kashmir was satisfied with the produce of 
the royal mines. Balban advised his son to use public 
money only for purposes of administration and religion. 
Lastly, the emperor personally supervised the work 
of his officers. Firuz Shah was addicted to drink, and 
the government was actually in the hands of a Hindu 
minister converted to Islam. The efficiency of 
government was at its best under Sher Shah, during 
the declining period of Afghan rule. He got up at 
2 a.m. and his daily routine shows a strenuous life. 
His maxims also are noble : ‘ it behoves the great to 
be always working,’ ‘ justice is the most excellent of 
sacred rites,’ * a king should not have corrupt Vakils 
or Vaztrs.' 2 

Central Government 

The central administration was modelled on the 
Persian in civil government, and on the Turkish in 

1 Shababuddin Ahmad, cited in Elliot and Dowson : History of 
India, Vol. Ill, p. 579. 

* Elliot and Dowson, Vol. J.V, pp. 314, 409, 


military. The Council was entirely consultative. 
There were four departments 1 : those of revenue, 
commerce, war and general ‘ administration in the 
order of importance. 

The officers were paid in cash. Ala-ad-din 
condemned the system of paying public servants by 
grants of land, on the ground that it might promote 
feudalists tendencies to rebellion. But Firuz Shah 
assigned posts to eminent nobles for defending the 
frontiers or managing the internal affairs. This 
hastened the disintegration of the kingdom, though 
the Sultan tried to purify the administration by 
forbidding presents being brought by the nobles, and 
by paying them for every present already brought by 
them. 

Hindus were appointed to offices only in the lower 
ranks of the administration, but not in the central 
government at Delhi. Association of Hindus with 
the central administration was a feature not of the 
Sultanate but of the kingdoms into which it broke up: 

‘ ft is generally believed that Gangoo was the first 
Brahman who accepted office in the service of a 
Muhammadan prince, before whose time the Brah¬ 
mans were never engaged in public affairs .... con¬ 
ceiving the service of princes as destructive of virtue 
. . . . They never consented to wear the chain of 
servitude, though courted by gifts and promised the 
highest distinctions. Since Gangoo’s acceptance of 
employment, however, the management of the 

1 There were two well-organised departments in the 13th centXiry— 
the Exchequer and the Army. The Intelligence department was 
founded by Balban and perfected by Ala-ad*din. Firuz Shah’s Vazir 
controlled the Mint, Public Works and Industries. (E. and O., Vol. Ill, 
pp. 355, 357-359) . V 
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revenue has been committed generally to the Brah¬ 
mans by all the princes of the Dekhan.’ 1 

Of the officers of state those of the highest rank 
were called Khans. Then came the Maliks , Amirs, 
generals ( fsfah-salttrs ) and lastly the officers {gend). 
There were 80 Khans and 900,000 horsemen consis¬ 
ting of Turks, Persians and Indians. A feature of the 
administration was the existence of a large number of 
slaves, as many as 20,000 at Delhi alone. The Khan 
was commander of 10,000 horse, Mulik of 1,000, 
Amir of 100, and Isfih-salur of a smaller number. 
They received from the state salaries of two lakhs of 
tankas , sixty to fifty thousand, forty to thirty thousand, 
and twenty thousand respectively. Civil officers got 
salaries ranging from 1,000 to 10,000. Soldiers 
received their pay in money, but their officers had 
villages of which they received the revenue. 

The chief minister of the Sultan was the Nath or 
Amriya , who had a large province as his official 
appanage. There was also a Vazlr. Four Deputy 
VaZlrs were in charge of the departments of state, 
and got salary in cash ranging from 20,000 to 
40,000 tankas. But the four Dablrs , or secretaries to 
the Vazlr, each got the revenue of a large maritime 
town. Each secretary had under him 300 clerks. 
The Chief Justice was known as Sadri-Jahan and 
received the revenue of ten towns, about 800 tankas. 
The Shaikhul- (slam was in charge of Fakirs and 
.had the revenue of ten villages. The Sadr had 
the learned men in his charge and there were 1,200 
physvcians, 10,000 falconers, 1,200 musicians and 1,00c 
poets. 


* Ferishta : Briggs’ trans., II, p. 292. 
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" The officers were consulted in a sort of Council. 1 
Though they had no right to be consulted, a conven¬ 
tion had grown up to the effect. There was no 
constitution, the emperor summoning such officers as 
he liked. The meetings were secret, and the delibera¬ 
tions not open to the public. The initiative on all 
matters rested with the emperor. There appears to 
have been a free and frank statement of opinion on 
those matters in regard to which the Sultan had not 
previously made up his mind. The decision of the 
emperor was given then and there, before the Council 
dispersed. There were, besides, social gatherings of 
the senior officers and of such others as might be 
invited, which enabled the Sultan to know their 
opinions in an informal way. The imperial Court or 
Durbar (Bar-i-am) was a public assembly at which all 
could lay their complaints before the Sultan. Here 
every kind of public business was transacted. Appeals 
from the Kclzi's Court went to the Sultan, and he 
examined witnesses when necessary. Judgment was 
speedily delivered, and the sentence carried out, 
especially in criminal cases. The sittings were long 
and tiresome. 

As regards the confidential ministry, its members 
were different from the courtiers and favourites, and 
were not in too intimate relations with the Sultan. 
Even the Vaztr was not regarded as much above the 
others. The advice of Bughra Khan to Kaikubad 
shews this : ‘ Keep all the four equally near to your¬ 
self, and make them your advisers in all political 

1 Sher Shah’s ministers were mere Secretaries, who rendered accounts 
and made reports every day, and recorded the orders of the emperor for 
future guidance. (E. and D., Vol. IV, p. 410). 
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fairs oi which they know the difficulties and dangers. 
Do not throw the business of the government into 
disorder by entrusting everything to one man. Do 
not let any one of your ministers or courtiers have too 
much influence over yourself or the administration. 
Further, every scheme you may have thought of, and 
every order you pass concerning the business of any of 
the ministers, and all confidential secrets of the 
state, must be discussed in the presence of all 
the four ministers. Though the position of the 
Vazlr is higher than that of other ministers, it will 
not be prudent for you to favour any of the four 
pillars of your kingdom to such an extent as to 
wound the feelings of others and to alienate their 
hearts.’ 1 

The government of the Dekhan was similarly 
organised by the Biihmani Sultans. Muhammad I had 
eight ministers. At their head was the Vakil or 
Sultan’s lieutenant in all matters, and with him was 
associated a Pishva. Next came the Vaztrs , one in 
charge of the internal and the other of foreign affairs. 
Then came the Amir in charge of finance (/ umla), and 
his assistant the Nazir. Lastly we have the Kotwul, 
the Magistrate and Police Superintendent, and the 
Sadr, who was in charge of the departments of Justice 
and Religion. 


Provincial and Local Administration 
Every old kingdom absorbed in the expanding 
Sultanate of Delhi became the nucleus of a province, 
and there was a tendency to the subdivision of pro¬ 
vinces as time went on. Muhammad-Ibn-Taghlak 

x Habib in Pro . of the 3rd Or ; Conf. (1925), 
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ruled over twenty-five provinces. The Bahmini 
Sultanate had four, but Firuz constituted the Raichur 
Doab into an additional province, and Muhammad 
Gawan split up every one of the old four provinces 
into two. The powers of the governor were reduced 
further by withdrawing from his jurisdiction the 
parganas where there were state lands and by the 
central government’s assuming direct control of the 
military appointments. Each governor was ranked 
as a Commander of 2,000 horse and got about four 
lakhs of rupees, which was raised by Gawan to five 
lakhs; but the increase in pay was not appreciated, as 
the inspection and control—now introduced — deprived 
the governor of his customary illicit gains. Both in 
Delhi and in the Dekhan the provincial governors 
laughed at control, and the tendency to decentralisation 
and dismemberment proved irresistible. 

The Indian village system was retained, and life in 
the village was allowed to run its usual course. But 
the work of collecting the land-tax was entrusted to 
Amlls appointed and dismissed by the Revenue Office. 
The PatwUri had to send to the Central Revenue 
Office-an account of the tax paid in cash or kind, and 
another statement was received from the Amlls. 
The governor of the province had to send a con¬ 
solidated statement. .. These three were compared. 
But the Afghan rulers did not care very much for 
village administration. Whenever they did, like 
Zain-ul-Abidin of Kashmir, it was in the direction of 
extending irrigation facilities to the remotest villages, 
and of enforcing the joint responsibility of villagers 
for thefts and robberies committed within the borders 
of the village. 
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Public Finance 

The most important department of administration 
was that of revenue, and land tax was the principal 
source of revenue. During the thirteenth century the 
revenue was realised direct from the headman and 
from local chieftains, who were allowed a commission 
on the collection. But discipline could not be 
enforced nor taxes collected in the reign of Ala- 
ad-din Khalji. Hence his appointment of Annls. 
There was no classification of lands, and the 
state demand is estimated by Barani at one-half, 
whether of the gross or of the net produce. The 
state department of agriculture tried to improve 
the yield, thus increasing the revenue. The most 
important of these improvements are associated with 
Firuz Shah who is credited with 845 public works 
including canals, dams, reservoirs, bridges, baths, 
forts, mosques, colleges, inns and monasteries. Roads 
are conspicuous by absence. He cut the famous 
double system of canals from the Jumna and the 
Sutlej, which supplied water for irrigation, the canal 
which now brings water to Delhi and irrigates 
about 200 miles, giving the people two harvests 
instead of one. He imposed a water-rate • of ten per - 
cent., which brought the state a revenue of three lakhs 
a year. 

Sher Shah introduced the system of measuring the 
land and taking a third of the gross produce. He 
gave the cultivators the right of choice as to the mode 
of payment of the revenue. Some of the headmen 
asked for written engagements for a fixed money rent. 
Others preferred payment in kind. Sher Shah fixed 
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the payment in every case so that there might be no 
oppressions or exactions. 

The Afghan kings tried to control the economic 
operations in the state. Ala-ad-din introduced some 
regulations for the fixing of prices. 1 He forbade 
regrading and engrossing of supplies. Corn was to be 
sold in the fields. In times of drought people were 
to buy only according to their needs. A daily report 
of prices was to be sent to the Sultan. There was an 
Inspector of the grain-market. Piece-goods were to 
be sold only in a special building erected for the 
purpose and at the fixed rates, and licence was to be 
purchased for selling fine pieces. The Sultan is said 
to have fixed the prices of even needles, combs and 
shoes, earthen pitchers and cups. Brokers were for¬ 
bidden to trade in horses. At the same time, trade was 
encouraged in articles that were necessaries of life, and 
money was advanced to merchants to buy goods 
abroad. This principle of price-regulation continued 
in later reigns. Afif notes that under Firuz Shah 
‘ orders were given for the reduction of the price 
of sweetmeat in unison with the general fall of prices.’ 

Mufiammad-Ibn-Taghlak’s currency experiments 
are well-known. But his currency regulations also 
are interesting. His mintages ' are instructive both 
in the novelty and variety of their types, admirable in 
the artistic perfection of their design and execution, 
and especially significant in their reflex of the indivi¬ 
duality of the monarch himself, marking, as they do, 
the various phases of his career—his early wealth and 
reckless profusion, its resulting poverty, which he 
attempted to meet by a forced currency, and equally 

* Ahmad : Tabakat-i-Akbari (Trans.), p. 175. 
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ibis ready return to money payments on its ascertained 
failure.’ 1 He tried so to control the currency as to 
retain its bimetallic character. As a result of his 
campaigns in the Dekhan he got large quantities of 
gold, and there was a fall in the silver value of gold. 
He therefore issued a gold dinar at a weight of 200 
grains, and a silver coin of 140 grs. The latest of 
these issues belongs to 729 a.h. when the old tanka 
was revived (175 grs.) and heavy coins of mixed 
metal (140 grs.) were issued. 

The greatest achievement of the Sultans of Delhi 
was the provision of a suitable system of currency. 
Altamish issued copper coins of minute weight, some 
weighing only 10 grs., for the requirements of retail 
trade. His early coins were continuations of those of 
Muhammad of Ghor, who had issued coins on indi¬ 
genous lines. His silver tankas were 175 grs. in 
weight and, remodelled by Sher Shah and Akbar, 
became the ancestor of the modern rupee. But frac¬ 
tions of the silver tanka of his time are rare. Under 
his successors we have a few anna-pieces, two-arma 
pieces, and half-rupee pieces. Altarnish’s only gold 
coin weighs 70 grs. Balban supplied the required 
amount in this direction, and his gold tanka became the 
standard later. Ala-ad-din Khalji calls hirnself on his 
tankas ‘ the second Alexander.’ He struck a few square 
gold coins. The coins of Devagiri in South India 
also appear now for the first time. Muhammad-Ibn- 
Taghlak captured Warrangal and made it a mint town. 
The finest coins of the period are those of Mubarak 
Khalji who proclaims himself the ‘ Supreme Head of 

1 Thomas : Chronicles of the Pathart kings , and H. N. Wright: 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta , Vo!. II, Pt. 1. 
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the religion of Islam,’ thus realising the abandoned 
ideal of his father, and anticipating Akbar. The 
weakening of the force of Islam is illustrated also in 
Sikandar Lodi’s shaving his beard. Sikandar Lodi 
artificially brought the prices down by reducing the 
demand for currency. He ordered that nothing but 
corn should be taken as rent. Gold and silver were 
dear, and prices and wages low. One buhloli of 145 
grs. could purchase 10 mds. of corn, five seers of 
ghee and 10 yds. of cloth; and a single btihloli 
could take a man, horse and guide from Delhi to Agra. 

Conditions of insecurity during the period led to 
a great deal being hoarded. An earthen jar of 5oo 
gold mohurs was unearthed in the reign of Sikandar. 
These were coins of Ala-ad-din Khalji. The treasure- 
trove was left to the finder, as a rule. 

Sher Shah systematised the revenue and fiscal 
departments, and thoroughly reformed the coinage. 1 
The mixed-metal currency preserved from Muhammad 
I’s time, disappears now. The dam is issued with its 
subdivisions of ft, $ and ^ The silver tanka was 
altered in weight and given a wider circulation. Its 
weight was probably 180 grs., more or less the same 
as the tdla of to-day. Sher Shah also developed 
largely the custom of establishing mints at the more 
important centres in his dominions. 

Under Firuz Shah Taghlak there was a unique 
experiment for solving the problem of unemployment. 
The Sultan had a large number of men employed on 
his own reproductive public works, such as canals, 
reservoirs, bridges and gardens. He sent the unem¬ 
ployed round to his nobility, who had to provide work 

1 Thomas ; op * cit p. 392. 
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for a certain number of them. Some were employed 
on the estates, some in the army, and some in the 
mechanical trades. We are told that 12,000 were 
employed as artisans at Delhi. Our chronicles call 
them slaves, which probably means only that they 
were entirely dependent on the government. Sher 
Shah gave stipends to widows, the sick and the 
infirm, the old and the destitute, from the treasury of 
the adjoining town. This primitive poor-law experi¬ 
ment was, however, given up after his time. 


Defence 

The rule of the Afghan kings witnessed at least 
one experiment in the problem of defence. This is 
associated with Balban whose policy was to organise 
a province on the vulnerable north-west frontier. The 
frontier provinces and tribes were kept*in order, and 
their military incursions kept In check by the 
imperial army under the king’s cousin Sher Khan. 
The arrangement was premature, as it placed too 
much power in the hands of this governor, who 
wielded almost royal authority and had to be 
removed by poison. But the experiment is an 
interesting one. It was repeated in Akbar’s time by 
Todar Mai in Baluchistan, anticipating the formation 
of the North-West Frontier Province under Lord 
Curzon. 

The military arrangements were based on the 
Turkish system. There was no Commander-in-Chief 
in general: one was appointed for every occasion. 
The War Minister was in charge of the organisation, 
and sometimes, of the discipline in the army, but he 
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was not necessarily great as soldier and general. The 
horsemen were paid by the state, and there was an 
annual review of the forces. There was foul play and 
dishonesty in the muster, and the Sultans of Delhi 
introduced the system of branding horses. It is found 
mentioned in the times of Mahmud of Ghazni, Ala-ad¬ 
din Khalji and Sher Shah. The branded horses 
belonged to the state and were paid for in cash. The 
state army, whether in the capital or with the nobility 
in the provinces, was under the War Minister. The 
old custom was that, in war, four-fifths of the spoils 
went to the army and one-fifth to the state. Now that 
the troops were paid by the state and got fixed 
salaries, this custom was discontinued. 


Justice 

The Afghan government was remarkable for 
dispensing speedy justice. Conspiracy against the 
king, and disobedience to state orders were the 
highest political offences and were visited with 
capital punishment. The KiZzis, of whom there was 
one at the capital and one in every large city and 
town, acted as judges and Justices of the Peace. 
They were appointed for life, heard parties and 
witnesses, and pronounced decisions on the spot. 
Early in this period they were independent of the 
state. They were the sole exponents of the law, as 
there were no lawyers. Ala-ad-din Khalji invaded 
the independence of the judiciary, and his successors 1 

1 Except Sikander, whose chief justice was styled Mir-i-Adil 
(Ahmad : Tabakal'i*Akbari> { r lv%\.), p. 173). 
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went further in this direction. The Islamic system 
required revision, especially in the department of 
criminal law. The emperors had Hindu pandits to 
advise them on questions of Hindu law. In the 
villages they retained the Panchayat, subject to an 
appeal to the provincial governor. 

Judicial power seems to have been wielded 
fairly by the Sultans. Many of them had a name 
for the prompt and impartial administration of 
justice. It has been said of Sikandar Lodi that 4 so 
strict was he that no man could even look sternly at 
another.’ His Vakil remained all day at the seat of 
justice, and the KUzi with twelve of the Ulema , \vas 
always present at the king’s palace. 4 All cases 
brought before the Court of Law* were tried before these 
12 wise men who decided them and wrote out 
decisions, of the nature of which the Sultan received 
immediate information. He insisted on speedy 
justice.’ 1 

Sher Shah enforced the old principle of respon¬ 
sibility for thefts and robberies as well as for murder. 
Thieves and robbers were to be traced by the Mukka- 
dams of the surrounding villages, who were com¬ 
pelled to make the losses good. Similarly in cases 
of murder, the Mukkadam of the village was hanged 
if the culprit was not found: 4 for it has been 
generally ascertained that thefts and highway robberies 
can only take place by the connivance of these 
headmen.’ The Tarikh-i-Daudi mentions two 
instances—the theft of a horse from the Sultan’s camp 
at Thaneswar, and a murder near Etawa. Of course, 
a culprit was soon found in each case ! 

1 Tarikh-i-Daudi in Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, p. 454. 
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III 

SOCIO-POLITICAL RELATIONS 

There is some exaggeration of the tyranny and 
exclusiveness of the Muhammadans of Delhi. Lane- 
Poole quotes Barani’s Tarikh-i-Firuz-Skahi to the 
effect that Firuz Shah * sternly forbade public 
worship, whether of idols or of portraits, and introduced 
the system of taxing the Brahmans.’ The Muham¬ 
madan tax-gatherer is said to have had so much 
authority that ‘ if he asked the Hindu to open his 
mouth to spit into, the latter had to submit to-it meekly 
and promptly.’ Ala-ad-din Khalji is described by 
Barani as having persecuted his Hindu subjects so 
badly, that they were taxed to the extent of 50 per cent 
of the gross produce, that no gold or silver or even 
betelnut was seen in Hindu families, and that even 
wives of native officials had to take service in 
Muslim families. 

In the first place, these oppressions were not 
confined to the Hindus, even according to the chroni¬ 
clers. Among the Islamites there were divisions 
like Sunni and Shiah, the Deccani and the foreigner, 
which were at war with one another. The political 
difficulties of the Sultans further embittered sectarian 
differences. Barani says that Ala-ad-din used poison 
to get rid of the suspected nobles, and punished 
brutally the wives and children of those who had 
caused disturbances. So repressive were his measures 
that even convivial gatherings were forbidden, and 
hospitality fell into disuse. The system of espionage 
was so universal that even bargains in the bazaar were 
kept under control. Secondly, some of the rulers had 
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as ministers Hindus converted to Islam, who did not 
give up relations with their kith and kin. Firuz 
Shah’s mother was a Rajput princess Bibi Naila, 
daughter of Rana Mai Bhatti, who married Rajab the 
younger brother of Ghiaz-ad-din Taghlak to save the 
Rajputs from the threat fulminated by him as the 
Warden of the Marches. The prosperity of Firuz 
Shah's reign was due to his minister Makbul Khan, a 
Hindu converted to Islam. 

Thirdly, there were social relations between Hindus 
and Mussalmans, and these reacted on the sphere of 
politics. Even Mahmud the Iconoclast maintained a 
corps of Hindu horse. Perhaps the first Hindu in high 
office was Tilak, son of Jayasena, employed by Mahsud 
of Ghazni in equal rank with his Muslim nobles. 
Muhammad of Ghor allied himself with the Hindu 
Raja of Jammu against the Muslim Malik of Lahore, 
and employed Hindu legends on his coinage. Balban’s 
nephew and other nobles had Hindi nicknames. A 
Hindu named Ratna occupied a high position under 
Muhammad Taghlak, like the Brahman astronomer 
Gangu. 1 Firuz Shah arranged for the translation of 
Hindu books into Persian. The Mahabhttrata was 
translated into Persian by order of Hussain Shah and 
Nusrat Shah of Bengal. Fourthly, village adminis¬ 
tration, revenue and judicial, was entirely in Hindu 
hands. Muslim nobles were not allowed to plunder 
the Hindus or to withhold from them their just dues. 


'Seep. 14 1 supra. Sir Wolseley Haig (Catnb . Hist, of India , III, 
p. 170/».) disbelieves Ferishta’s 1 absurd * legend to this effiect, but without 
proper reasons, Ferishta was by no means well disposed towards the 
Hindus, and had to record the tradition about the Brahman ministers 
because it was universally believed and had become incontrovertible. 
It accounts for the surname Gatlgu. 
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Muhammadans adopted Hindu customs in the 
reign of Firuz Shah. The emperor hac) to suppress the 
iantric practice of drinking and promiscuity, charac¬ 
terising the nocturnal intercourse of Hindus and 
Mussalmans in some places. In one instance Muham¬ 
madan women worshipped Hindu idols, and Firuz Shah 
ordered the Brahman in charge to be hanged, and the 
wooden tablet covered with images to be destroyed. 
Muhammadan women followed the example of their 
Hindu sisters, and .went out of cities in large parties, on 
pilgrimages to tombs, on foot and on horse-back. 
Firuz Shah sought to suppress these practices. A son 
of the Governor of Lucknow was accused of becoming 
a convert to Hindu doctrines. Poets like Amir 
Khusru were ardent admirers of Hindu philosophy 
and learning, and not merely of Hindu fables like the 
Kalllah and Dimnah , which were circulated in 
their Persian translations. Music formed the bond 
of friendship between the Muhammadan king of 
Kashmir and the Hindu Raja of Gwalior. Sufism, 
re-inforced by Hindu Vedanta, gave rise to the 
Ma/idi movement. Even in Firuz Shah’s reign 
Mahdis appeared in Gujarat, and one of them wrote 
a book which was promptly burnt under the Sultan’s 
orders. 

Such influences were the natural results of social 
intercourse and could not be extinguished by political 
authority. The practices appear again under Sikandar 
Lodi, in whose reign a holy Mussalman protested 
publicly against the Sultan’s interference with the 
religion of his Hindu subjects. This was not the only 
instance. When a Brahman claimed equality for all 
religions, the Kszis of Lucknow’ were divided as to 
II 
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his guilt. Mussulman poets enriched the Vaishnava 
literature of Bengal, and Afghan art in the 15th 
century is redolent of Hindu influences in many 
minute details. On the Mussalman side, we have the 
prominence of the NUr Bakshis , who considered the 
path of devotion as much more important than 
adherence to the Law of the Prophet. Hindus as 
well as Mussalmans formed the following of the 
Pathapiriyas , a sect which claims to date from a 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni. 1 On the Hindu side, 
we have the formation of the schools of bhakti in 
Kashmir and Bengal, which culminated in Lalla, 
Kablr and Chaitanya. 

The Time-Spirit influenced some of the Mussal¬ 
man rulers of India. Zain-ul-Abidin of Kashmir 
(1420-70) deserves special mention. He loved the 
society of Hindus of learning and culture, restored 
temples, abolished the jiziya, restored those exiled by 
fanaticism, and ordered a translation of the MafiU- 
bhnrzta into Persian. Sher Shah’s arrangements 
in every sarai show regard for the convenience of 
the Hindus, who were assigned separate lodgings. 
Brahmans were settled there, to entertain them and 
provide hot or cold water, food and other conveniences. 
We learn from inscriptions that there were separate 
wells for the use of Hindus, as well as for Mussalmans. 


IV 

SOUTH INDIAN POLITY 

The political traditions of the Kadambas, Gangas, 
Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas are found preserved 


1 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. II, p. 513 ff. 
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in the polity of the Hoysalas. The king’s powers 
were limited by the Council of five ministers [Pancha- 
PradfMmi). This Council carried on the administra¬ 
tion during the minority of kings like Narasimha I. 
Ministership was hereditary except in the case of 
these five. Foremost among the latter was the 
Yuvar&ja , who sometimes had a province in his inde¬ 
pendent charge, and sometimes acted as viceroy. 
The queen also held political power, and appeared by 
the side of the king at Durbar. An interesting frieze 
of Vishnuvardhana’s Durbar, the queen sitting by the 
side of the king and his ministers, appears in front of 
the Belur temple. Another queen, BammajadevI, 
was ruling over a district or tiud/t. Umadevi the 
queen of Ballala II took part in expeditions, and 
regulated temple administration. 1 There was a 
minister of public benefactions, a master of diplomacy, 
a royal Steward and some sort of ‘ minister of 
labour.’ 2 

The officers of state were differentiated from those 
of the palace. But sometimes there were transfers 
from one department to another. The Mahnpasilyita 
of the palace is thus found governing different parts 
of the country. The other officers of the palace were 
the Chamberlain, the Durbar Bakshi, the Betel-carrier, 
the Secretary and the Treasurer. 3 * 5 

The Council of ministers (am-Hlyas) was recruited 
entirely by merit, and membership was for life. 

1 Mys. Arch . Rep. % 1926. 

* These were in order '.—Lokofiak&rakaratta, Tanlr&dhiktlri , Chatur• 

vidhapranUanlHC/tdnakyatanir&dhik&ri, Mane Hcggadc, and Bahatfd- 

raniyog&dhiJt&ri. 

5 The names of these are given as :-~Padiy8ra t Sajje- Va{la, Ha4a - 
pada t Mantri and Nidhik&ra . 
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There were the Minister of Diplomacy, the Finance 
Minister, the Army General, the Keeper of. the King’s 
Seal and the Chief Officer of the Palace. Probably, 
the ministers were consulted individually by the 
king, but we have also instances of their settling 
matters in Council, as in A.D. 1182. They sat with 
the king as the highest Court of Justice, and accom¬ 
panied him on his tours and expeditions. The power 
of the Council weakened in the thirteenth century, 
when the military officers about the person of the king 
were his actual advisers. 

It is difficult to estimate the relative import¬ 
ance of the five ministers even in the earlier 
period. Their functions were not always dearly 
differentiated. In the 13th century there are several 
instances of combination of offices. Sometimes titles 
like SarvUdhikttri or DandanSyaka were bestowed on 
officers of merit, and did not denote any political 
authority. 

The provincial government was organised on the 
usual lines. Some governors were hereditary Saman- 
tas, others were appointed by the king. The Hoysalas 
continued the Chalukyan system of having a Superin¬ 
tendent over the feudatories, 1 who was an influential 
officer especially on the northern frontier as the local 
Choja chieftains were retained in their former places. 
The governors were transferred from one important 
charge or province to another. But this system was 
given up in the 13th century, and the provincial 
governors tended to become independent of the central 
power. 

* In a record of 1192 he is styled Manncya MahHiinulntai-a Adhisk - 
(hayah&ra. 
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Every governor was the head of both the civil and 
military departments, and he had a permanent hotly of 
troops under him (padai). He was responsible for 
the collection of taxes and for the administration of 
justice; but he could not make remissions of revenue 
without the consent of the king. 

Districts were in charge of Heggades, who likewise 
combined civil, military and judicial functions. But 
in financial matters they were subject to the control of 
the Srlkarana SarvlldkikUri 1 or Accountant-General. 
Special officers collected particular taxes in the tracts 
which were not given exemptions. Each of these 
financial Heggades had an accountant under him. 
Similarly the officers in charge of forts and military 
stations were in command of forces, which were under 
the control of the Dantpanelyaka of the Central govern¬ 
ment. The forces of the time consisted of cavalry, 
infantry and elephants. The elephants formed a very 
important part of the army, and they were given 
special training in killing warriors, being made to 
trample under foot stuffed objects of human shape. 
The leader of the elephants was Gajasuhani. As 
elephants were captured in the country, every chieftain 
was required to maintain a number of them. Some¬ 
times villages were assigned to chieftains in perpetuity 
for the purpose. Horses were mostly imported by 
sea. The Hoysala king enlisted local robber tribes of 
the Bedas in the army. But the army contained men 
of all castes including goldsmiths and barbers. Some¬ 
times there were caste contingents separately organ¬ 
ised. Some of the Dandanfi.yakas were Brahmans. 
Many of the men swore to die with their master in 

1 Stikaranada Heggad t—Myt. Arch. Rep., 1912, p, 43 ; 1913, p. 37. 
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the field or to accompany him on the funeral pyre. 
These were known as garudas . 1 When Ballala II 
died, one thousand garudas died with him. This 
practice was apparently discontinued under Vishiju- 
vardhana, some of whose garudas are seen holding 
places after his death. 

Each village had its assembly, meeting in the 
temple or elsewhere. The assembly had the right of 
purchasing or selling lands, granting remissions of 
revenue and arranging for the administration of 
village affairs. Its governing body ( MaJiasabhii ) had 
the power of taking or granting loans and making 
free gifts of land for public work done (kotfige), for 
menial services rendered ( umbafi ), or for safeguarding 
the properties of the villagers (gaudike). The assem¬ 
bly levied taxes such as bittuvatta (on every unit of 
seed sown), tal&rike (watchman’s fees), and kasaruvand 
(tax on silt). 

The Gauda or Masaveggade was the head of the 
village, and his assistant was the Slnabova . The 
watchman or TalayUra was appointed by the king in 
the case of important towns. Among the other 
officers of the town the most important was the Mayor 
(paffanaswami), one of the foremost merchants. 2 

The Gaudas of a particular locality were members 
of the nadu or assembly of the division, and were 
known as the nOdu-Gaudas. The nUdus which were 
of commercial importance included the represen¬ 
tatives of guilds (samayas), of which 18 are mentioned 
in many records. The president of the nfidu 

* Compare the Velaikkdras of the Tamil inscriptions and the Ch&ver 
of Malaya lam. The practice is referred to by Abu Zaid (E, & D., I., p. 9). 

• £>. Car., II, No. 407. 
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assembly was the tuiduPrabhu or Nfry aka who had a 
nndu-Slnabdva as assistant. The officers were paid by 
hereditary gifts of land ( kodige). 1 he main function 

of the nudu assembly was to settle boundary disputes 
between villages. 

V 

VIJAYANAGARA POLITY 

The emperors of Vijayanagara based their polity 
on the model of the Hoysa]as and the Kakatiyas. 
The king was absolute, but his power was practically 
limited by military necessities, which brought rising 
generals into prominence and led to the foundation of 
hereditary offices. We thus have the rise of the 
Saluvas under the first dynasty of Vijayanagar, and of 
the Tuluvas under the first and second dynasties. 
Even during the reigns of powerful kings like 
Devaraya II much power was wielded in practice by 
ministers like Lakkanna Dandanayaka. Early in the 
16th century the minister Saluva limma appears as 
king-maker, and towards the end of the century the 
do-nothing king Sadasiva was superseded by the three 
brother-ministers, who were in charge of the Army, 
of Justice and of Finance. 

The provincial system of Vijayanagara discloses 
some new features. Nuniz 1 says that the provincial 
governors farmed the revenue to their own advantage, 
paying a fixed sum every year to the king; and that 
the king had no Comptroller of the revenues, or other 
officers of the state or of the household. The provin¬ 
cial governor had to give a third of the collections to 
the king. He could keep the two-thirds for his 

1 Sewell : Forgotten Empire , pp. 384-90. 
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expenses, including the maintenance of a body of 
horse, elephants and infantry, which he had to keep 
in readiness for the use of the state. He made extra 
profits by maintaining a smaller number than was 
required. In this way the provincial governors grew 
very rich. But Nuniz adds that their property could be 
confiscated by the state. They rendered their accounts 
during DasarS ,, and paid the amounts due from them. 
The provinces were arranged in different sizes and 
according to no definite system, if Nuniz’s account can 
be believed. But we know from the inscriptions that 
the older kingdoms within the empire were retained 
in their integrity, and placed in charge of viceroys who 
were related to the emperor. The provinces detailed 
by Nuniz were in charge of ministers or advisers of 
the emperor, who were not necessarily next of kin to 
him. Some of them had territory scattered over .various 
parts. Timmappa is described as the Lord of the 
cities of Udayagiri (Nellore), Koi?davidu, Penukonda 
(Anantapur), of some cities in Orissa and some near 
Cape Comorin. Similarly Sajuva Nayaka was lord of 
the Coromandel Coast, Negapatam, Tanjore and 
Quilon. It is not easy to reconcile these statements 
unless they be taken as denoting that the former 
viceroy had the Telugu country in addition to the 
sea-coast as far as the Cape, and the latter viceroy all 
the fertile Tamil districts in the interior. If so, the 
arrangement would seem to be due to the emperor’s 
desire to prevent either of them from becoming too 
powerful, as these were the foremost of the governors 
in charge of provinces. The other governors were 
those of Goa and the neighbouring lands, Bankapur 
and the interior Kannada districts, the lands round 
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about the capital, the western Kannada country, 
Mysore, Malabar, Gutti, and the northern province 
adjoining Bijapur. The governors were of different 
ranks. The first class had a large province yielding 
3 lakhs, and the other provinces whose revenues 
ranged from 2 lakhs to 15 thousand rupees. 

Thd description of Goa by Mexia shows how the 
local government worked during the period. The 
31 villages comprising that territory were self- 
governing institutions, and the ancient usages were 
allowed to prevail until Goa became a city under the 
Portuguese. In f«e empire of Vijayanagar attention 
was concentrateq on villages. The empire of 
Pulakesin II, accc. Tmg to Yuan Chwang, consisted of 
99,000 villages. 1 \e empire of Sadasiva Raya had 
126,000. 1 It was tf t aim of the later emperors to 
induce people to remain on the land, by remissions of 
various kinds of taxes—such as those on marriages, 
on music and on Brahmans. Special encouragements 
were given to settlers in new tracts and in depopulated 
villages. 2 But there were also some instances of 
sales of villages for non-payment of taxes. 

The system of taxation is described in detail in the 
inscriptions. The land tax was based on a classifica 
tion oi lands according to the nature of the dues to 
the state, as well as according to fertility and the 
estimated produce. Numerous exemptions were given 
when the produce suffered damages in the course 
of cultivation or the harvest. The assessment on 
dry land is estimated at 85 per cent, of that on wet 
land, in the Tamil districts of the empire, 3 which 

1 Ep. Car., Vol. vii, Cl. 62. * Ep. Car., Vol. xi, Hk. 112. 

3 Mad. Ep. Rep. for 1914, No. 59. 
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shows that land had become more attractive than 
before, and that dry lands were taken into cultivation. 
This was probably on account of the pressure of 
population in the Tamil country. But inscriptions in 
the Kannada districts of the empire show that some- 
villages there were deserted. 

The assessment on arable land was calculated on 
the cultivable area. Lower, rates of assessment 
prevailed on lands irrigated by wells, and those newly 
brought into cultivation. The full assessment was 50 
kalam 1 of paddy on every vZli , 2 and'20 kalam on land 
irrigated by baling water. The ,oi ler taxes on land 
amounted to between 20 and 1 . ’ panam 3 per vZdi. 
Some of the garden lands paid < panam when they 
were under plantain and suga> ' one, but gardens 
growing other produce or veget^Yries were charged at 
much lower rates. The taxes on trees like cocoanut 
and areca were based on the amount of the produce. 
The house-tax was calculated not only on the size of 
the houses, but also on the profession of the people 
living in them. It ranged from 3 panam to £ per year. 
There were regular profession taxes. Merchants paid 
three panam , weavers 4, if they had only one loom, and 
9, if they had more than one; shop-keepers 3, lace- 
makers 3, artisans 5, barbers and washermen 4, 
oil-mongers 20, members who acted as judges on the 
panchayat 5, members of the village Council 
Pariahs £. It would appear from this table that the 
manufacture of oils was a prominent industry at the 
time, like weaving. The judges at the panchayat 
must have been in receipt of fees, to justify the heavy 


1 Kalam —24 measures. 
* Paiiam—2\ annas. 


| acres. 
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tax on them as compared with other villagers. Many 
inscriptions refer to the remission of taxes on barbers 


and on Pariahs. This can be understood if we 
remember that the popular music of the time was 
almost entirely in charge of these classes. It is clear 
that even the humblest man had to make his contribu¬ 
tion, however small, to the public exchequer. 


VI 

THE PORTUGUESE SYSTEM 

When the Portuguese came into contact with 
Vijayanagar and established their hold on some of the 
coast-lying regions, they continued the Vijayanagar 
system. Albuquerque 1 was under the necessity of 
employing Hindu clerks in offices, and established 
schools for educating the natives. He carefully main¬ 
tained the constitution of the village communities and 
their peculiar usages and customs. He left the civil 
administration in the hands of Indians, but made it a 
rule that Portuguese India must pay for its own 
administration, out of the tribute from vassal states, the 
fees for safe conduct and licences to trade, the proceeds 
of crown lands, and local taxation. He found that the 
natives of Goa were splendid ship-builders and work¬ 
men, and utilised their services. He established the 
system of farming out the lands as, for instance, those 
of Goa to the pirate Timoja. Portuguese historians 
say that he reduced the revenue to what it had been 
under Hindu rule, which shows that the revenue had 
been increased under the Bijapur Sultans. The only 
change he made was the establishment of a mint in 

1 Albuquerque : Commentaries . 
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which gold, silver and copper money were coined, and 
the prohibition of the use of the older currency. He 
placed the government of forts in charge of three 
officers, the Factor, the Captain, and the Treasu- 
rer. The Factor was in charge of commerce and 
correspondence, the Captain of the troops; and the 
Treasurer received the revenues, tributes paid by sea¬ 
side states, the proceeds of safe-conducts sold to trading 
vessels, and the income from the territory round Goa, 
as well as the customs dues. The three officers formed 
a Council and conducted a general business in 
consultation. The arrangement was apparently based 
on the ancient Hindu system, and was adopted by 


^ivaji in later times, 


VII 


INTER-STATE RELATIONS 


The general trend of polity in this period was to 
lessen the horrors of war, and to humanise relations in 
peace. The testimony of the Portuguese shows that 
Indian warfare was humane and governed by proper 
principles, as late as the 15 th century. Instances are 
not wanting of kings making prodigious sacrifices in 
order to maintain a political compact with honour, 
like those made by the Raja of Anegondi in his 
unwillingness to give up a Mussalman refugee. Of 
course, there were exceptions, the most glaring of 
which are recorded in the Kalingattuparmi . Choja 
warfare in the north and west spared neither the 
honour of women nor the innocence of children. 
But such exceptions only prove the rule that warfare 
in India was humane, as contrasted with the 
horrors of war wrought by the foreigners in India: 
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‘ For our own part we must confess the conquest of 
India is repugnant to us, and strikes us with horror 
on account of the injustice and barbarity of the 
conquerors, their frauds, extortions and sanguinary 
feuds.’ 1 Mr. Sewell has summed up the evidence as 
follows: ‘Throughout the whole of their dealings 
with the Portuguese, I find not a single instance in 
which the Hindu kings broke faith with the intruders, 
but as much, I fear, cannot be said on the other 
side. 2 The Europeans seemed to think that they 
had a divine right to the pillage, robbery and massacre 
of the natives of India. Not to mince matters, their 
whole record is one of a series of atrocities.’ 3 

1 Prologue of the Editor of Gaspar Correa's Lendas da India. 

2 Cf. Malik Ayau’s letter to Ahuevda (De Barros, vol. II, 2-9) : 
‘ Once an enemy is conquered, he must be treated as a brother.* But 
De Barros denies that the Christians had any duties towards the infidels 
(I. G. 1) : ‘ There is never a law of God or man runs north of Lat. 53* 1 . 

3 Forgotten Empire , p. 117. 
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CHAPTER VI 

MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION 

I 

POSITION OP THE EMPEROR 

< IN Hindustan, as in Central Asia, the Mughals 
realised the political ideal of Chengiz Khan. They 
founded a military state where power was centralised 
in the person of the monarch. A military command 
conferred by the Mughal carried with it the payment 
of a lump sum from the Imperial Exchequer. It was 
the mark of official influence and social respectability. 
The nature and importance of that command did not 
conform to any rules. Some won their way to favour 
at Court by dint of strenuous service done in the field. 
Others were carpet-knights whose victories in peace 
had earned for them a military command. Clever 
courtiers gained it by assiduous attention to the whims 
and caprices of the emperor. 1 All grants of land or 
gifts of money were made under ‘his sign manual. 
There were no written laws to gv'iide the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 2 What the emperor willed was lav/, 
and what he adjudged was right. He decided ques¬ 
tions of peace and war, and conducted negotiations 
with other powers. 

1 E.g-, Birbal (Radauni, Vol. II. p. 260). 

* Sir T. Roe : Letter dated 29th January. 1616 (Foster: Embassy of 
Sir T. Roe, Kdn. of 1926, p. 104). Also L£ Laei (Traas. by HoyLmd 
and Ranerjee, 1928), Part I, Chap. 4. 
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' The despotism was ingeniously maintained by s 
policy of dividing the nobles and impressing the 
subjects with imperial grandeur and magnificence. 
The most powerful nobles were jealously kept at court, 
and attended the state durbars and royal processions. 
Others were at the head of armies or in charge of 
provinces. Prominent subjects vied with each other 
in the scramble for power and patronage. High on 
the throne of state in the public Hall of Audience, the 
emperor received petitions and disposed of them in 
person. 

There too he sat, ‘ his person loaded with diamonds, 
rubies, pearls and other vanities, so great, so glorious ’ 
to receive envoys and arrange affairs of foreign policy. 
Such pomp and circumstance was the exclusive 
privilege of the emperor. Not even the heir-apparent 
to the throne was permitted to infringe in any parti¬ 
cular the royal prerogative. Thus we have in the 
Wakiai-i-Jahangiri 1 and in the letters of Aurangzib 
special mandates objecting to such small details as 
the granting of titles to servants, the use of platforms 
at court, the beating of drums instead of tabors, or 
the ordering of an elephant-fight. * Contempt of 
Court ’ was used in the widest possible sense, and 
even absence of intention on the part of the offender 
was no palliative of the crime. In short, the emperor 
was the sole director of the state machine, the centre 
of all aspirations, the object of all reverence. 2 

The despotism was based on the command of a 
strong army and the possession of a well-filled 

1 E. & D., Vol. VI, p. 325. 

* Pure has : His Pilgrims (1905 Bdtu). Vol. Ill, p. 34 £E: IV, 
p. 436 ff: IX, p. 48 ff. 
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Treasury. To these engines of all despotism, the 
early Mughal emperors added new ones. They kept 
their prominent nobles practically as hostages, by 
insisting on their always remaining at court. An 
elaborate system of espionage made the emperor 
acquainted with the deeds and disposition of his local 
representatives and the feelings and impressions of 
the common people. 1 Such disaffected chieftains or 
overgrown subordinates as could not be conveniently 
overthrown were silently removed by a stealthy dose 
of poison treacherously administered at a cordial 
interview. Manucci 2 tells us that a confidential 
servant kept the poisoned pills and combustible robes 
of honour, ready for use under Akbar and his succes¬ 
sors. This, however, was an extreme measure; and 
the ordinary expedients were of a more honourable 
kind. Under Akbar and Shah Jahan the despotism 
was tempered by a judicious recognition of the rights 
and prejudices of the subject peoples, and by a sincere 
desire to rule in conformity with the wishes and feelings 
of the governed. Both of them employed Hindus as 
ministers and generals. Their policy was to balance 
judiciously the conflicting interests of the rival 
classes in the state. Alike in the army and in the 
civil administration they employed the men of the 
mountains, of the coast and the plain ; the Sunnis of 
the empire, and the Shiahs of the north-west; the 
Mussalmans of Hindustan, and the Rajput natives of 

1 Hawkins, p. 12 ; Manucci: Storia do Alogor (Irvine’s trans.), Vol. 

II, p. 421. 

a Manucci, Vol. I, pp. 149-50. Regarding the pills, cf. Tod, Vol. I, 
p. 352 ; Catrou, p. 134 ; Herbert: Travels , p. 75. Aurangzib tried &vice to 
poison. Shah Jahan (Manucci, I, p. 65). Tavernier describes five kinds 
of sarapas or robes of honour. 
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iia. Between the Mughal noble and the Rajput 
chieftain there was a deep gulf fixed. The Rajput 
aristocracy was hereditary and feudal; the Mughal 
held its property at the pleasure of the Padishah. 

The admission of Hindus to offices and emolu¬ 
ments was therefore part of. a well-considered scheme 
of policy. Bernier 1 is shrewd enough to observe that 
the Rajputs acted as a political lever to remove the 
difficulties of the times. They were eminently faith¬ 
ful to their patrons, had a high sense of feudal loyalty, 
and were able generals and administrators. They 
were excellent fighters capable of bringing thousands 
of soldiers into the field. They were necessary to' 
keep the other native chiefs in check, or to foment 
dissensions among them with a view to bring them 
ultimately under the authority of the Mughal. They 
could be safely used to suppress the rebellions of 
Mussalman Amirs or to wage war with Mussalman 
kings in Persia or in India. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that special favour was shown to the Rajput 
chieftains. Some of them were coaxed or bribed, and 
others coerced by Akbar to attach themselves to the 
throne by politic inter-marriages. So fruitful was 
this policy that we find Hindus employed in increasing 
numbers under his son and grandson. In the 
Ain-i-Akbart list there are 32 Rajputs among the 
250 higher Mansabdars or Commanders of 500 to 5,000 
horse, and 25 Rajputs among the 163 commanders of 
200 to 400 horse. We learn from the Padishah nUma 
that there were no Hindus among Shah Jahan’s 
580 commanders of 500 horse and upwards. But 
there were only a few Hindustani Mussalmans in the 
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1 Bernier (Ed. Constable and Smith), p. 210. 
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list of Mansabdars , perhaps because they represented 
the race directly supplanted by the Mughal. Manucci 
says they would not intermarry with the Mughals: 
so proud a people were the Pathans even after defeat. 

II 

CHECKS AND LIMITATIONS 

The most effective check on Mediaeval Mussal- 
man despotism was the Ulema or Doctors of the 
Faith. They combined the functions of judges and 
magistrates with those of lawyers and divines. Their 
rigid formalism and pride of learning stamped their 
actions with the authority of the Koran, while their 
worldliness and corruption left no temporal affairs 
outside the range of their officious interference. 
Their adherence to the letter of the Prophet’s law, and 
their clever interpretations of dubious points, made 
them invincible when pitted against the crown. The 
Mussalman hierarchy, therefore, was a state within 
the state, and even self-willed monarchs had to bend 
before its decisions. It regarded holy war with the 
infidel as a religious duty, and the emperors were 
subject to its fanatical influence. But in 1579 a 
document was drawn up 1 by Abul Fazl’s father, and 
signed by the divines and jurists, to the effect that 
the authority of the just king was higher than that of 
the Mullahs, and that there was no legal or religious 
authority above the emperor, save the Koran alone. 
His was the right to interpret disputed passages, and 
his interpretation, given * for the benefit of the nation 
and as apolitical expedient,’ was binding on the whole 

1 Badaoni, Lowe's fcraus., p. 279. 
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nation. Thus the emperor was formally recognised 
as the supreme head of the state in spiritual matters. 
There was a partial revival of Islam under Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, and Aurangzib entrusted to a 
committee of Doctors the interpretation of contested 
points in Muhammadan Law. But the priesthood 
never regained its old political position. The sanctity 
of the highest religious office had been added to the 
strength of despotic regal power. 

The military despotism had proved its strength 
against the Muslim theocracy, but it was not so easily 
successful against the Mongol aristocracy. We may 
agree with Abul Fazl 1 that the imperial will could 
exalt a mere foot-soldier to the rank of Amir, but it, 
could not, from the necessities of the position, withhold 
its support from the aristocracy of conquerors. A 
fair complexion ensured the imperial favour, as it 
pointed to the probability of a Mongol origin. This 
was so well known, says Bernier, 2 that those at Court 
took Kashmiri women to wife in order that their issue 
might pass for genuine Mongols. An aristocracy 
based on complexion was nothing new in India. But 
this aristocracy gave trouble to the emperor. The 
Mughal governors of provinces were by no means easy 
to control. Instances of their tyranny and lawlessness 
abound in the pages of Abdul Khadir Badaoni 3 and 
Khafi Khan, not to speak of European witnesses. 
Some were indeed so powerful that the emperors had 
to wink at their misdeeds. Akbar and Shah'Jahan 
ensured their loyalty and subordination by patronising 
Rajput Hindus and a few Hindustani Mussalmans. 

1 Ain-i-Akbari y Gladwin’s trass.*, Vol, I, p. 228. 

z Constable’s trans., p. 404. 3 Lowe’s trans., p. 288 et seg. 
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Aurangzib would not employ this lever to the 
requisite extent, and was absolutely helpless. An 
old woman, unlawfully dispossessed of her land, com¬ 
plained to him for the seventh time that his written 
order of restitution had not been obeyed by the 
Viceroy of Bengal. The emperor could only beseech 
her to lay her complaint before God! This story 
given by Manucci 1 illustrates Khafi Khan’s account 
of the general laxity of the administration. Under 
Aurangzib's successors the provincial potentates 
asserted their independence and the empire fell to 
pieces. 2 

A third check on Mughal despotism was the 
hostility of the subject races. 3 The rule of the 
Pathans had been extinguished, but the ashes had not 
yet become cold, and the dying embers might be 
fanned into a flame by the passing news of Mughal 
reverses, and fed by the uncertain fuel of promised 
support. The Hindu risings of the period were not 
political or economic: they were not due to any 
ambition to have some part in the government or to 
resistance to the pressure of taxation. They were due 
to personal slights offered to influential chieftains and 
to interference with religious worships. Instances in 
point are the revolt of Jaswant Singh’s Rajputs and 
the insurrection of the Satnamis in the reign of 
Aurangzib. Even those Hindu chiefs who sought 
to carve out kingdoms for themselves were adherents 
of some religious school. If it was not distinctly 

1 Maaucci, oP . dt\ ; E. and £>., VII, pp. 336-7. 

* Stir AftUaquerin (Trans.) I, pp. 44, 49 and 53. 

3 Whose numbers were large: ' The country contains hundreds of 
gentiles (Hindus) to one Mughal or even to one Muhammadan.* 
(Bernier, op. cii. % p. 2U9). 
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religion that fired the nerve of Sivaji, it was certainly 
religion that united the Sikhs into a brotherhood 
against the M us sal mans. 

Fear of possible invasions from abroad might have 
acted as a fourth check. It was along the north¬ 
western passes that inroads had been made in the 
past. In Babar’s time however,. Central Asia was in 
a state of transition, ending wit*the settlement of the 
Uzbegs in Transoxiana and the Kirghi Confederacy in 
Mughalistan. Babar held Samarkhand for a time as 
a vassal of Tamasp, the Shah of Persia. The Persian 
monarch was friendly to Humayun during the period 
of his enforced wanderings. It was as a mark of 
friendship that Humayun made him a present of the 
celebrated Kokinoor. But the safety of India was 
really due to the hostilities between Persia and Turkey, 
and to the internal troubles in Persia on the death of 
Shah Tamasp. Kandahar was the bone of contention 
between Safevi Persia and Mughal India in the 
succeeding century. The consolidation of Afghanistan 
dates only from the iSth century, but its founders 
Nadir and Ahmad were the scourges of India in the 
declining-period of Mughal rule. The eastern frontier 
also gave some slight trouble in the reign of 
Aurangzib. The Deccan had remained unconcerned 
in the politics of Hindustan. But Aurangzib’s 
capture of Bijapur and Golkonda taught the Mahrathas 
the way to the north. 

The personal character of the emperors was a 
fifth, and a traditional bid for popularity constituted a 
sixth safeguard against the abuse of despotic power. 
The maxims of Akbar and his instructions to his 
officers have been recorded in the Ain. * It is His 
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Majesty's constant endeavour to gain and secure the 
hearts of all men.’ Viceroys were instructed to 
» constantly keep in view the happiness of the people,’ 
and * to gain the hearts of all our subjects by a 
faithful performance of engagements.’ The Jesuit 
Peruschi thought that Akbar conformed to all 
religions 4 in order to obtain popularity.’ Jahangir in 
his 4 Institutes ’ records with exultation the measures 
taken by him for improving the administration, and 
the Intikhab 1 avers that his whole attention was 
devoted 4 to those things which pleased the hearts of 
his people.’ Shah Jahan went so far in this direction 
that Tavernier says of him that he ruled not so much 
as a king over his subjects but as a father over his family. 
Aurangzib’s letters disclose his idea of how kings 
were to be trained for the throne and how they should 
conduct themselves after accession. An emperor, 
says he, ought to stand midway between gentleness 
and severity: 4 Don’t be so salty that your subjects 

would spit you out of their mouths nor so sweet that 
they may gulp you down.’ Secondly, an emperor 
was never to be fond of ease or inclined to retirement, 
but should always work in the interests of his subjects. 
* So long as a single breath of this mortal life 
rer -ns, there is no release from labour and work.’ 
« S ereignty signifies protection of the people, not 
s' s (diligence and libertinism.’ 2 

iastly must be mentioned the influence of tradition 
local customs in a country where the life of the 
ople flowed evenly in set channels and conservative 
ays. The reverence for custom was retained by the 

1 Pp. 447-9. Cf. Institute j, Nos. 6, 12. 

9 Sarkar : Anecdotes of Aurangcib, pp* 57 ff. 
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Mughal emperors, and even those among them who 
heralded reforms did not make bold to go far in this 
respect. More than one traveller has mentioned the 
fact that the non-appearance of a king at the Window 
would lead to rebellions among the people. Again, 
there were certain directions in which state aid and 
encouragement were expected to be given, and certain 
unwritten ways in which the sovereign was to act. 
Let us take for illustration the department of Religion, 
one of the most important, and certainly the most 
interesting, in this period. Akbar laughed Islam to 
scorn and violated its tenets; but even he used 
images on his coins very sparingly indeed. Jahangir 
introduced the rule of the woman—which is directly 
condemned by the express injunctions of the Prophet— 
and there was eventually a revolution. Shah Jahan 
was popular in spite of all his secret intrigues and 
affairs of lust, because he let ‘ sleeping dogs ’ lie and 
respected institutions as best he could. Aurangzib 
imposed a tax on infidels, thereby bringing a hornet’s 
nest about his ears. There was, one may say, a sort 
of customary contract between the people and their 
sovereign. 1 

III 


central government 

The fabric of administration depends for its 
efficiency on the personal supervision of the monarch. 
The Mughal emperors were conscious of this fact. 
Most of them scorned delights and lived laborious 
days. If there were dullards among them, men who 

x It is obvious that Smith puts it too strongly when he says that the 
Mughal emperor was not constrained by any law or custom having f he 
force of law. {Akbar, p. 357), 
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preferred a life of ease and indolence to the uneasiness 
of wearing the crown, they were weeded out in the 
process of natural selection by which, as a rule, the 
succession to the throne was regulated. There was 
not a single reign which was free from civil war with 
the other claimants to the throne, or from possible 
rivals endangering the security of the reigning king. 
The founder of the empire saw the irresistible 
tendencies of the situation, and adjured his successor 
Humayun 'not to slay his brothers but watch them 
with care.’ The weakest period of Mughal rule \ 
with too close an observance of the letter of this 
advice, for Humayun’s brothers were thorns in his 
side, and their disloyalty accounted for most of his 
difficulties. Jahangir’s brothers had died of drunken¬ 
ness, but he had a civil war with his sons. He called 
Shah Jahan ‘ the wretch and treated with inhuman 
severity the disaffected eldest son Khusru. Shah 
Jahan captured and blinded his younger brother 
Shahriyar, and ensured the throne for himself by 
beheading his nephews. If his father had called him 
a ' wretch \ he in his turn called his third son 
Aurangzib ‘a white snake.’ As regards the latter, 
the famous story of the civil war, where he hunted his 
brothers out and killed them, is immortalized by the 
hand of the artist, who has painted the scene of the 
bringing to Aurangzib of the head of the slain Dara 
in a silver tray full of crimson blood. 1 Nothing is more 
painful to the human soul than the history of these 
kings, their private amours, and their sanguinary feuds 
with princes of the blood. But these very unedifying 
wars had an excellent political result. As in the 

1 Havell: Indian'Sculpture and Painting. Plate 
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thirteenth century, we have now a succession of able 
kings on the principle of the survival of the fittest. 

Babar’s life was full of adventure and daring, and 
of arduous attempts to found and organise an 
empire. Humayun divided the days of the week 
among the avocations which claimed his personal 
attention. Thursdays and Saturdays were given to 
religious men and literati, Sundays and Tuesdays 
to the details of civil and military administration, 
Fridays to the convocation of assemblies, and 
Mondays and Wednesdays to music and merry¬ 
making. This arrangement, mentioned by Khondamir, 
was apparently altered by Akbar, who found it 
necessary to attend every day to every kind of work. 
Abul Fazl informs us that the emperor ate little 
and slept less, and that sleep, short as it was, 

‘ looked more like waking.’ Details of the daily life 
of Shah Jahan have been given by Abdul Hamid, 
and of Aurangzib by Muhammad Kasim. The 
emperor got out of bed in the small hours of the 
morning, had definite hours for the different duties of 
the day, public and private, and retired to bed after 
ro o’clock at night. If Shah Jahan had a sleep of 
six hours, Aurangzib had only three, besides the 
short nap at noon. The arrangement of time was the 
same for everybody with a few exceptions. Thursday 
evenings were given to religious discussions by 
Akbar, and to prayer and sacred reading by Aurang¬ 
zib. Friday was a holiday for the court under the 
latter, and Wednesday was pre-eminently the day of 
justice with him and Shah Jahan. It is difficult to 
believe these details given by the Court historians. 
What is presented to us is only an ideal, and 
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there must have been frequent departures from 
the dull routine. But it is clear irom all this that the 
emperors not only reigned but governed hard; 
they were not do-nothing kings or puppets on the 
throne. 

On three occasions the emperor came directly 
before the public. 1 Roe writes under date ioth January 
1616 :—‘ The king comes every morning to a window 
called the Jerruco looking into a plain before his gate 
and shows himself to the common people. At noon 
he returns thither and sits some hours to see the fight 
of elephants and wild beasts .... from whence he 
retires to sleep among his women. At afternoon he 
returns to the darbar. ... At eight after supper he 
comes down to the Ghazelkhan .... to which are 
none admitted but of great quality, and few of these 
without leave.’ Business was done only at the last 
two places, and it was ‘ publicly propounded.’ ‘ On 
Tuesday at the Jerruco he sits in judgment.’ 2 

These occasions must have been of great impor¬ 
tance. They gave the subject direct access to his 
sovereign. They gave the sovereign first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the needs and opinions of all sorts and 
conditions of his subjects. The Jarokha freed 
petitioners from the inevitable expense of making 
costly presents, or greasing the palm of some insolent 
underling in order to get a royal interview. To litigants 
it offered an opportunity of appealing direct to the 
king without going through the usual judicial procedure 
which is both costly and tedious. A register was 
maintained of all public business done at the Durbar 

» Eliot and Dowson, Vol. IV, pp. 410-413 ; 5S0 to 51. 

• Foster, op. cit., p. 85 f. Cf. Terry (Voyage, p. 389). 
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and the DiwUn-i-am , and this was open to any one who 
paid the small fee of one rupee. Sir T. Roe tells us 
that the king’s resolutions were public news every day, 
and that, if he did not appear in public any day 
without reason assigned, the result would be a mutiny 
of the masses. The emperors were fully aware of the 
importance of these occasions. They had these insti¬ 
tutions whether they were in the capital, at Delhi, 
Lahore or Agra, or camping in the field against a 
hostile army. Even the austere Aurangzib could not 
abolish the Jarokha , though in his eyes it must have 
smacked of heathenism. 


IV 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


The work of the central government was divided 
by Humayun into four departments. First was the 
military ( Aiashi) department, especially that which 
related to the artillery and the manufacture of fire¬ 
arms. Next came the duties connected with the 
wardrobe, kitchen, stables, etc., which formed the 
Hawaii Thirdly, there was irrigation (ASi), to cut 
canals and to see to the supply of water. Lastly, 
there was the Khaki which supervised agriculture, 
resumed Khalisa lands, and saw to the erection of 
public buildings, besides attending to some household 
affairs. At first each department was placed under a 
nobleman, but afterwards there was a Prime Minister 
at the head of all. Under Akbar the office of Prime 
Minister was a real and onerous one. He was known 
as Vakil or Vazir , and was the emperor’s lieutenant 
in all matters. He collected the revenue from the 
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Crown lands, which ho let out on rent, and conferred 
offices on nobles and subordinates. But his work 
does not seem to have been clearly defined. It varied, 
doubtless, with the nature and temperament of his 
Sovereign, and his own capacity for political aftairs. 
In later times he got control over other departments 
also,—Army and Foreign affairs, and Correspondence. 1 
He was helped by a secretary who had a special staff 
of clerks. The functions of government were divided 
in the modern way. The four elements of monarchy, 
says Abul Fazl, are the DiwZn (Financier), the KiXzi 
(Chief Justice), the Commander-in-Chief and the Intel¬ 
ligencer. There was a specialisation of offices under 
these. The work of the emperor’s household, with 
its elaborate organisation for the harem , was separated 
from that of public affairs properly so called. The 
number of offices was multiplied and their importance 
reduced, by a minute subdivision of functions and by 
the privilege of personal interview with the emperoi 
which was granted to the heads of the minor depart¬ 
ments as well. 2 

Finance formed the chief department of administra¬ 
tion. The Diivan received all the revenues of the 
empire, realised the property of deceased persons, 
resumed the property of dismissed officials, regulated 
the jafir and carried out alterations in offices and 
allowances. Under him were a number of financial 


x Sarkar: Mughal Administration, p. 32. 

c The chief departments at the close of the period were those of 
Exchequer and Revenue (High DiwSn), the Household (Kh&n i- 
SaiKiln), Pay and Accounts Officer ( Bakshi ), Law (K&zi), Religious 
Endowments and Charity (Sadr), Censorship ( Muhtasib ), Artillery 
(Tot'khtlnah), Intelligence ( Dak choirki). The Vazlr had no port¬ 
folio. It was an honorific title, but not conferred on any Hindu. 
As Dtwan, he was the head of the Revenue department. 



officers and accountants. The Mir-Mai was in charge 
of the emperor’s privy purse, the Mir-Bxkshi was the 
Adjutant-General, the Bar-Begi presented petitioners, 
and the Mir Tozak took charge of the presents they 
brought vrith them. 

The Bakshi was Secretary for War and Paymaster- 
General. The combination of civil and military rank 
and functions is illustrated in this office : he recruited 
the army, assigned posts to commanders in battle, 
maintained the muster roll of the men, and was some¬ 
times directly in command of a fighting army. As 
financial officer he maintained a list of the mamabdars , 
arranged their postings at court, in the army or in 
the provinces, suggested promotions of- officers, and 
countersigned pay-bills. A junior Bakshi saw to the 
promotion and recruitment of the smaller men, verified 
the documents of the first Bakshi , and was responsible 
for the keeping of the lands confiscated from 
officers. 

The keeper of the seal, and the bearer of the 
imperial insignia (kurbegi), were other important 
officers. The Accounts department was under a 
Deputy' Diwan (Mustaufi ). There was a special 
accountant for the army, and one for the imperial 
workshop, A third had charge of the daily expendi¬ 
ture at Court, and a fourth, of the furniture and stores. 
Among other officers were the Clerk of the treasury, 
and the Record-Keeper. There was a special officer 
to control the supply of grain and to keep the king 
informed of the daily movements in prices. The 
king’s privy purse was in charge of the Mir Santdn 
and the Diw&n-i-Bayutat , who conducted the expendi¬ 
ture of the royal household. 
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iras the Chief justice and Administrator- 
General, and head of the Ecclesiastical department. 
He was in charge of lands endowed for pious and 
learned men, and of the vast sums distributed in 
charity. He read the khutba legalising the acces¬ 
sion of a king. The sadrs of Akbar’s time were 
notorious for their venality and cruel spirit. So their 
powers were cut down, and the office abolished in 
1582, when the duties of the sadr were divided among 
six provincial sadrs . 

The Kazi was the chief judge in criminal suits, 
which were tried according to Muslim Law. He was 
assisted by two judges. The Mir Adil carried out 
the findings of the Kazi, and tried cases which came 
under Common Law. All criminal cases in which 
one of the parties was a Muhammadan had to come 
before the Kazi. He was expected to be impartial, 
and to hold trials in the presence of the parties. He 
was not to accept presents or entertainments. But in 
practice most Kazis of Mughal times were notorious 
bribe-takers. 

The officers mentioned above were among the 
4 companions of the king,’ others being the palace 
physician, astronomer, soothsayer and poet. There 
was a special officer in charge of the Cavalry, another 
of the Infantry, a third of the Artillery, and a fourth 
of the Admiralty. Other departments of state were 
presided over by smaller officers. Thus we have 
a superintendent of the imperial workshops ( Nazir - 
Burjutat ) corresponding to our chief engineer for 
works, another of the Imperial forests (Mir Barr), a 
third of the Imperial kitchen (Kkana Salar), and a 
fourth of the aviaries (Kuskbegi). 
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i were four kinds of news-reporters mentioned 
in Dastur-ui-aml of later times: the general reporter 
( Wdqia-navis), the special reporter (Sawanih-nigat ), 
the criminal intelligence officer {Khafiamavis), and 
the spy who brought oral news ( Harkarah ). The first 
sent in weekly reports, and the second twice a week. 
In many cases the Bakshi was also a reporter. There 
was a special reporter only in certain places and at 
times. The intelligence officers and spies busied 
themselves with watching the activities of government 
servants. Capt. Hawkins was surprised to learn 
that Jahangir had already received a detailed report 
of his ill-treatment at Surat and that remedial measures 
had been taken. 

Special mention must be made of the emperor’s 
Superintendent of the Harem , who had, according to 
Abul Fazl, the control of the-expenditure pertaining to 
that elaborate establishment. So heavy apparently was 
the work of this officer that in Aurangzib’s reign a 
great deal of power was delegated to the chief Eunuch. 
But for a harem , perhaps, the influence of the Queen 
might have been all-important in the administration, 
like that of Nur Jahan. As it was, the rule of the 
woman was obviated. The strength of the harem was 
cut down from 5,000 under Akbar to 2,000 under 
Aurangzib. It was a parliament of races and religions, 
and its administration was modelled on that of the 
state. The influence of the harem on the government 
of the empire cannot be over-estimated. The ladies 
of Akbar’s court probably influenced the religious 
policy of his later years and the adoption by the state 
of the worship of the Sun and the Fire. Nur Jahan 
was joint ruler with Jahangir, or rather the de facto 
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ruler. M unit as- Mahal’s hatred of the Portuguese 
resulted in Shah Jahan’s capture of Hugh. In the 
civil war among his sons, his fair daughters were 
ranged with their brothers on either side, and 
Aurangzib’s final victory was due in no small measure 
to the support of Roshan Ara. As the emperor 
attended to a great deal of state work in the harem , 
his women Counsellers 1 there were even more 
influential with him, and more cognisant of the secret 
affairs of state than the confidential ministers of the 
inner council. 

The working of the central government was the 
same whether the emperor was at the capital, in the 
field or in the provinces. Akbar had his capital at 
Delhi, Fatehpur, Agra or Lahore. Shah Jahan built a 
new capital at Delhi, as Agra was too sultry. Under 
Aurangzib it continued as the chief residence of the 
emperor, though sometimes the court was at Agra. 
Even in the same city the emperor frequently changed 
his residence from fear of plots. The Mughal 
emperors made frequent progresses of inspection 
through their dominions, and news came to them 
from the most distant parts of the empire by the 
agency of spies and reporters. 

The ministers formed a sort of inner Council. It 
is likely that the chambers in the four corners of the 
Dkvan-i-kkZts were intended for the chief ministers of 
the state. 2 But it is difficult to determine how far they 
acted in concert. It is more likely that each minister 
was responsible to the empero 1 - for the working of his 

1 One of the queens had the royal signet-ring and also the Great Seal 
of the realm. (Montserrat© : Commentary, trans. Hoylaad and Baaerjee, 
1922, p. 209.) 

c E. W. Smith : Architecture of Fatehpur-Sihrs, Part I, Plates 30 to 64. 
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own department, and that they never acted as a 
Cabinet. 1 At the durbar, for instance, the Paymaster- 
General took orders as to the promotions of military 
officers from the emperor, and the heads of the 
military departments introduced the newly-appointed 
officers to him. Those in charge of the privy purse 
came next for. orders. Then were read the letters from 
the provinces^ after which the Sadr recommended 
men for chc-u-ies and grants of money. Lastly came 
the outers in charge of the imperial stables, to display 
Vneir animals according to rule. So too, at the 
DiwUn-t-khss were considered matters relating to 
crown lands, charities and public works, each subject 
being introduced to the emperor by the official head of 
the department. 


V 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


The empire was divided into provinces ( Subahs ). 
A province was not merely an administrative unit of 
convenient extent, but a historical tract. It contained 
a number of Sircars , every Sircar a number of Mahals 
or Parganas , and every Mahal a number of Dasturs or 
districts. The number of Subahs varied at different 
times. There were 12 in 1580—Allahabad, Agra, 
Oudh, Ajmir, Ahmaclabad, Bihar, Bengal, Delhi, 
Kabul, Lahore, Multan and Malwa. Later were added 
Berar, Khandesh, Ahmadnagar (known as Aurangabad 
after 1O95) and Kashmir. The number was still 

1 So Sir T. Roe: * No cotausell. But every officer answers to the 
king apart his duty.* (Foster, op . cit p. 105). Montserrate {op. cit. f 
p. 203} says that the emperor asked each counsellor privately for hit 
opinion, and acted on the opinion of the majority. 
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increased by the separation of Orissa from Bengal, 
and of Tata from Multan, and the constitution, of these 
into separate provinces. The last additions were in 
1720 ; and consisted of Bijapur, Bidar and Hyderabad. 
While there was an increase in the number of the 
Subahs occasioned by fresh conquests, there was 
also a steady increase in the number of Sircars 
and Mahals in most Subahs as the administrative 
organisation developed. In the 20 ofJ Subahs for 
instance, the number of Sircars rose from 123 in ^594 
to 149 in 1695 and 154 in 1720. The total number of 
Mahals in the same was 3,117 in 1594. 3 . 97 * in 1695 
and 4,336 in 1720. The extent of each Subah , Sircar 
and Mahal was varied in accordance with administra¬ 
tive exigencies. ' 

At the head of each province was a Sepah. Solar % 
i.e., Viceroy and Commander of the Forces, 1 known 
as Subahdar after Akbar’s reign. He had the com¬ 
mand of the local troops, and attended to their 
equipment and discipline. He had to nominate 
officers in charge of districts and guards in charge of 
the highways. He had special instructions to improve 
agriculture, and to construct and improve reservoirs, 
wells, water-courses, serais and other pious found¬ 
ations. He was to adopt a policy of strict neutrality 
in religious matters, and to set an' example to his 
subjects in religious and orderly life. He was to send 
two reports to the Court every month. He was advised 
to subject his conduct to the criticism of a body of 
experts, and of representatives of public opinion. The 
Sepah Salar was ‘ not to subvert ancient families but 

\ Ain-i-Akbari, Bk. 11, Ains 1 and 3; Monserrate in 1912, 

p. 216 ; Sarkar . Manual, pp. 11 and 12. 
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The Subahdar was assisted by a financial officer 
(.DiwSn ) who was directly appointed by the emperor 
or by his Diwtln , and by a Treasurer who disbursed 
money under instructions from this officer. The 
Court of Justice consisted of the Kszi and the Mir 
Adil, who administered respectively the Canon and 
the Common Law. The Kiizi conducted the trial and 
stated the law : the Adil carried out the finding of the 
Kttzi. They were appointed by the emperor’s Kdzi, 
and acted therefore, to some extent, as checks on the 
powers of the Subahdar . 1 The proceedings were 
verbal, and no records were kept. 

The Subahdar checked the accounts of the village 
officers, sent an abstract of them weekly to the 
Presence, and submitted a monthly statement of the 
daily receipts and expenses. ' Every month he shall 
submit a statement of the condition of the people, of 
the jagirdars and neighbouring residents; the submis¬ 
sion of the rebellious ; the market-places ; the current 
rents or tenements ; the state of the destitute poor, 
and of the artificers; and all contingencies.’ It 
w'ould be an immense gain to social history of the 
times if we could discover any of the reports of 
this miscellaneous functionary. He was essentially 
the man on the spot, and could easily buy up the 
imperial spies. One sentence in the Ain apparently 
refers to the abuse of power by the district officers. 
They had to be forbidden to receive presents from 
subjects, and to ‘ waive all perquisites—on handicrafts, 


* There was th© inevitable antagonism between the Subahdar and the 
DituQn . Instances are cited by Sarkar: Studies, pp. 221-24. 
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market-booths, police, travelling transports, garden- 
produce, temporary sheds, enclosures, fishing 
rights, port dues, butter, oil of sesame, blanketing, 
leather, wool, and the like malpractices of the avari¬ 
cious who fear not God.’ In the collection of revenue 
assistance was sometimes received from the Faujd'dr, a. 
military officer in charge of several districts, whose duty 
it was to bring to reason any rebellious cultivators or 
collectors of revenue. 

European visitors to the Imperial Court and bold 
Mussalman writers have severely condemned the 
provincial administration. Badaoni gives detailed 
instances of misgovernment in Gujarat, Bengal and 
elsewhere. A Bengal poet of the r6th century, 
Mukunda Ram, depicts the deplorable condition of the 
people in consequence. Pinheiro refers to the tyranny 
of the Punjab governor. 1 According to Roe, the 
provincial governors of Jahangir ‘ took life and goods 
at pleasure.’ Hawkins describes the misdeeds of the 
governor of Gujarat. The lVakiat~i'Jahangiri mentions 
the governor’s oppression at Kashmir, and adds that the 
Amirs of the frontier posts had assumed almost r^al 
authority. Tavernier complains of the tyranny and 
extortion of Shah Jahan’s viceroy of Sindh. Manucci 
styles the government of the empire under Aurangzib 
4 nothing but one vast disorder.’ There is something 
to the same effect in the published letters of that 
emperor. He tells us that he read the governors of 
Punjab and Gujarat severe lessons in discipline. 
The East India Company had to submit to the 
exaction of the Mughal governor of Hugh and 

1 Letter from Lahore, dated 12th August, 1605 (E. D. Maelagaa, 
J.A.S.3. for 1896). 
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1 Montserrate Commentary, op. cit., p. 90. 
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- roaK from Cambay to Surat, while the sea route 
was haunted by the Malabar pirates. The ‘ Raja * 
of the Grassia freebooters levied blackmail on travellers 
and caravans. Hamilton refers to the depredations of 
the Koolies in Gujarat and of brigands in Sindh. If 
we may believe Manucci, the very villages between 
Agra and Delhi, the capitals of the empire, contained 
bands of robbers, which were being gradually dis¬ 
persed. Such safety as there was in travel was due to 
the existence of trustworthy guides. In the 18 th 
century the empire could do nothing to stop the 
inroads of the Mahrathas, and had to leave to the 
English the extermination of the Pindaris. 



VI | lUpM 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Local government differed in different parts of 
India, as Mughal sovereigns in general respected Indian 
usages and institutions. 1 * * 4 There is hardly any evidence 
of real municipal life; such references as we have seem- 
to indicate that towns were thoroughly under the 
government officers. It was only in cities, where the 
corporate life was loose, that there was anything 
approaching self-governing institutions like those in 
rural villages. The great bulk of Mughal territory 
consisted of land-lord villages. But ryotwari hold¬ 
ings persisted in some tracts of India, and continued 

1 Bernier (p. 246) sees in the village system an approach to the 

modern municipal administration. Cf. Munro (I., p. 280) : ' In all 

Indian villages, there was a regularly constituted municipality, by which 
its affairs were administered. * So also Malcolm ( Memoir$ % I,^chap. 12) : 

4 All just princes founded their chief reputation and claim to popularity 
on attention to them (village institutions).* 
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%f§jSj|$ life unimpeded by influences frc 
as they do to this day in Madras, Bombay 
India, and as in the Central Provinces in the period, 
of our study. 

Every town of any importance had a KotwUl to 
govern it. This officer had the varied duties of the 
mediaeval English Sheriff and justice of the Peace. 
His principal duties related t.o the preservation of 
peace and order. He patrolled the city at night, 1 
took note of new-comers and aliens, and watched the 
conduct and morals of the citizens, with the help of 
an army of spies and detectives. He regulated com¬ 
mercial transactions, supervised weights, measures and 
coins, appointed guild-masters and brokers, and looked 
after the welfare of labourers and artisans. He had 
to discover thieves and stolen property and hand them 
up to the Kuzi. He was responsible for the restitu¬ 
tion of the stolen property, whether he w r as able to 
detect the criminal or not. In these grave duties the 
Kotw&l was helped by the city army, consisting 
of a body of infantry and cavalry. He was in¬ 
formed of whatever happened, not only by news- 
writers and spies stationed in the houses of principal 
citizens, but by the very sweepers and scavengers of the 
city, with whom he had secret consultations. But the 
Kotivttl had other functions as well. As a magistrate 
he was subordinate to the K&zi and took orders from ' 
him. His fiscal work consisted in collecting the 
various dues and cesses from the town and remitting 
them into the staie treasury.- He also took charge 
of the property of deceased or missing persons who 

* We learn from Tbevenot that police officers performed their rounds 
thrice in the night—5 p.m., midnight, and 3 
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no heirs. He set the idle to some handi 
craft and reduced misdemeanants to righteous living. 
The nature of city government depended, therefore, 
on the conduct of the KotwuL 

Villages, whether landlord or ryotwari, had certain 
common features. The village community was the 
unit of social, political and industrial life. 1 The 
Mukkadam was to the village what the KotwUl was to 
the town. He settled with the Government the 
amount of revenue to be paid by the village, apportion¬ 
ed it among the villagers, and collected it from 
them. As magistrate he settled petty disputes 
in the village. He did police work in the way of 
apprehending criminals and sending them for trial. 
In the case of land-lord villages, he was appointed by 
the state for administrative purposes. He then got 
an allowance from the Government, besides the fees 
from the villagers and the proceeds of his own share 
of the village land. Another important officer of the 
village was the accountant (PafwSri). He was a 
servant of the proprietary body in land-lord villages, 
and a state officer in others. He was paid both by 
the Government and by the village for keeping the 
village records and land-registers, the private accounts 
of the villagers and the public accounts of the village. 
Among other village officers mentioned in the Ain are 
the Munsiff, the Superintendent, the Land-surveyor 
and the ThanadUr . The last was, doubtless, the most 
important of those functionaries. He had responsible 

1 For Mukunda Ram’s description of village life in the 16th century, 
stt Das Gupta : Calcutta Readership Lectures, Lecture IV. Still as in 
the Hindu period villages clustered round cities—-210 round Baroda ; 
29^5 round Abmedabad, according to h Dutch report (De Laet, op. cit., 
pp. 23, 26). 
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pblide duties under the headman or Mukkadam. 
watched the crops and acted as guide in the precincts 
of the.village. He knew the private character of every 
villager, and kept watch over all foreigners. He was 
bound to trace the criminals in the event of theft, 
robbery or dacoity, or be responsible for the property 
in dispute, as the Kotwal was in towns, if he was 
able to trace the criminal to an adjoining village, he 
shifted the burden of detection and the responsibility 
for restitution on to the Thanad&r of that village. 
The Mukkadam presided at meetings of the village 
assembly, which were held now and then, at which 
villagers were present either in person or by proxy. 

Village officers were controlled by the Kanungo y 
a sort of Revenue Inspector, who maintained a register 
of transfers of proprietory rights. This officer was 
subject to the orders of the Tahsildar . The district 
officer had control over these through the KarkTm 
(Registrar of collections) and the Bikitchi (Jamabandi 
Assistant). Where there was no Kotwal , the collector 
took the duties of that office on himself and super¬ 
vised the police of the town. In rural tracts .the 
Faujdar, supervised the roads and paid compensation 
lor day-light robberies if any. There was thus some 
officer responsible for thefts and robberies, —the 
Faujdar on roads, the Kotwal in the city and the 
Thanadar in the village. 

VII 

PUBLIC FINANCE 

The land-tax taken by Mughal rulers was greater 
than that levied by other Indian kings, whether before 
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or since, and far greater than thac taken by the rulers 
of foreign countries in the same period. Abul Fazl 
admits that Hindu kings had taken only a sixth of the 
produce, as also did the chiefs of the Mongol states in 
Central Asia in his own day. In Persia the rate was 
as low as a tenth; in Turkey it was one-fifth. Sher 
Shah the Afghan had taken a fourth during the period 
of Humayun’s wanderings, and there is evidence that 
some of the famous Hindu kings had taken the same 
proportion, Akbar took a third of the produce, and 
his successors altered the demand as they liked, 
either by all-round enhancement or by the addition of 
cesses. 

We learn from Babar’s Memoirs that the land 
revenue amounted to 2 crores and 60 lakhs. Under 
Akbar it was 13*21 crores in 1594 and 17*45 * n l6o 5 * 
Jahangir’s revenue was about 17$ crores in 1628. 
Under Shah Jahan it rose to 21*15 crores in 1648. 
Aurangzib’s revenue was nearly 26*35 crores in 166 
23*31 in 1665 and 20 in 1695. It was 33 crores in 
1697, 33*68 in 1700, 29*77 * n 1 7°7 aud 29*70 in 1720. 
It is difficult to determine, however, what these 
figures really represent—whether it is the standard 
assessment, the demand of some particular year, or 
the actual collections. 

Nothing is more remarkable in Akbar’s reign than 
the assessment and settlement of the revenue from 
"land. In this as in other respects the great emperor 
was the political heir of Sher Shah the Afghan, who 
first realised the importance of leaving a clear margin 
between the gross produce and the state’s demand, A 
thorough-going survey of land was made, the units of 
measurement being clearly defined by. the emperor. 
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The charge on land was generally a t 
produce, but some concessions were made to those 
who brought inferior lands into cultivation. This was 
an indulgence which differed according to circum¬ 
stances It is not easy to see, therefore, how the 
assessors could have carried out Akbar’s instructions 
to the effect that 4 Sher Shah’s demand was in no case 
to be exceeded.’ 

The assessments were to be undisturbed for 19 
years. After the 24th year of the reign, the average 
■ collection of the previous ten years was made the 
basis for future settlements. The cultivators were 
made jointly and severally responsible for the revenue. 
Needy cultivators, who could not afford the expenses, 
were given advances which were recovered in easy 
instalments. This system, promulgated by Todar Mai, 
went on after his time. It was left unaltered under 
Jahangir, and was extended to the Dekhan by Shah 
Jahan in 1654. The total territory surveyed rose from 
12*70 crores of bighas in 1594 to 31*16 crores in 1720. 

In the collection of revenue some consideration 
was shown for the convenience of the ryot. Arrears 
were often remitted in the case of small holdings 
which were not economic, i.e., the cultivation of 
which would not well pay the husbandmen. Even as 
regard ordinary collections, a few points may well 
be noticed. In the first place, the revenue was 
collected in dan', thereby enabling the cultivator to 
pay in token coin >n the principle of Gresham’s Law, 
and hoarding, or pelting for ornament, the gold 
or silver currency. Secondly, money payments were 
optional, except i** >.ac case of expensive crops like the 
sup-*: ' - ^axes on these could easily be paid in 
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limphey, as only rich people could afford to grow such 
crops. When the tax was taken in kind, there were 
different methods of collection. Sometimes the sown 
field was divided between the crown and the cultivator, 
sometimes the crown took its portion counting 
roughly by heaps, and sometimes there was a precise 
division of the grain. 

The expenses of collection varied at different times, 
being 8 per cent under Akbar, io per cent under 
Shah Jahan, in whose reign the tax-gatherer (Crori) 
also acted as FaujdUr , and 4 to 5 per cent under 
Aurangzib. The Cror is were allowed a commission 
at these rates. There were land cesses designed to 
meet these expenses. The collections were made in 
four instalments, receipts were given for the amounts 
collected, and it was the duty of the Collector to see 
that there were no arrears. With all these regulations, 
there was a good deal taken out of the pockets of the 
people which did not find its way to the Imperial 
exchequer. It was impossible to prevent the frauds 
and petty pilferings of the tax-collectors, especially 
when taxes were taken in kind. As regards arrears, it 
was difficult to obviate the evasion of payment in 
the troublesome districts. In many cases the land 
revenue could not be collected without the aid of an 
armed force. 

Though land revenue was the mainf&y of Mughal 
finance, other taxes were collected, ' n d they were of 
various kinds. There were taxe on men (/ izia ), 
imposed by Aurangzib in 1677 an a abolished in 1722. 
The poll tax was demanded r, 0 t only from Hindus 
but from Christians also. The fc^st India Company 
evaded it with excuses. Hindu trade ’ ..r^y it 
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every year in advance. They got a passport in 
return, which availed them in practice only in the pro¬ 
vince in which they lived. There were taxes on 
pilgrims ( kar) and on those who were engaged in the 
various professions. Abul Fazl claims for Akbar the 
credit of reducing or remitting these taxes : Tolls 
were abolished and port-dues reduced to 2J per cent. 
But Jahangir in his ' Institutes’ claims credit for the 
same action, and Khafi Khan tells us that Aurangzib 
remitted tolls and house-cesses: the rahdari tolls 
collected on every highway (guzar), frontier and 
ferry, and the pandari (ground or house cesses) paid 
by every trader; the market dues, the collections at 
fairs and festivals; the taxes on spirits, gambling 
houses, and brothels; and fines and thanks-offerings. 
It is probable that these taxes were sometimes remitted, 
but they were as easily revived when it suited the 
needs or whims of the monarch. We know that 
Aurangzib charged a customs-duty, estimated by 
Manucci at 5 per cent on Hindus and 2.} per cent on 
Mussalmans. Streynsham Master says that, while 
the duties came to 2 pagodas on the Mussalmans, 
Europeans were charged 4 pagodas. 

The resources of the Mughals were by no means; 
limited to taxation. The emperor had control of all 
the savings and estates of his Mansabdars. They had 
to make handsome presents on various occasions. 
Tavernier tells us that the tyrannical viceroy of Sindh 
presented Shah Jahan with no less than 50,000 gold 
mohur for a promotion. The emperor expected 
presents from visitors also. It was well known to 
European travellers that the importance of a visitor 
was estimated from the value of the presents he had 
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¥he main heads o£ expenditure demand a passing 
notice. First come the expenses connected with the 
establishment of the officers of state and of the army. 
The pay of the Mansabdar was given either in land 
{j&gir) or in cash ( naqd ). The former method was 
begun by A blear and became usual under Shah Jahan. 
In most cases the emperor assigned to a chieftain the 
revenue of a distant province which lay on the verge 
of imperial control, or that of a newly conquered 
tract, where the collection not only required the 
aid of an armed force but constant supervision and 
control by an officer on the spot. As a rule, old 
servants retained their jagirs till their death. The 
grant of a jagir was final when the emperor affixed his 
great seal to it, and also gave an impression of his 
hand in a red liquid. For smaller purposes there was 
a privy seal, which was used in sealing letters and 
despatches. The state-seal-of Aurangzib contained 
his own name and title at the centre, and the names 
of his ancestors in due order all round, in counter¬ 
clockwise direction. 

In addition to the permanent pay of the mansab , 
holders of such positions got temporary additions to 
their rank and emoluments when they were posted to 
particular offices, such as governorship in provinces. 
There were no definite rules as regards leave, furlough 
and pension. It is likely that allowances of this kind 
could not be claimed as a right, but depended on the 
will and pleasure of the sovereign. But pensions 
were given to old officers, sometimes once a year and 
sometimes in daily doles. If an officer died in active 
service, the state gave full pay to his heirs ; otherwise, 
only half the amount was given. 
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•:U ; A second main item of public expenditure was th# 
elaborate establishment at the Capital, and the 
personal expenses of the imperial family. The latter 
amounted to Rs. 50,000 a day,—Rs. 1,000 in the 
kitchen alone. The expenditure of the karem formed 
a large part of the expenses of the state. This is 
estimated at Rs. 30,000 a day by Hawkins, and a 
crore of rupees yearly by Manuccj. Thirdly, the 
emperor was traditionally bound to patronise artists 
and men of learning, by permanent assignments or 
periodical donations. It is related of Bairam Khan 
that he gave a lakh of tankas for a single stanza of 
Hashim, and another lakh to Rama Das, the musician. 
Akbar gave two lakhs for a stanza of Hussain Maruvi. 
He patronised in his court a large number of 
musicians, physicians, philosophers, painters and 
poets. Jahangir was immensely fond of painting, as 
Shah Jahan was of music. Some of the permanent 
results of the state patronage of men of learning 
remain to this day, in the translation into Persian of 
the great Epics of India, of the Atkarva-Veda and 
Harivam'sa ; of Leelclvati and the story of Na]a. 

Another head of Mughal expenditure was that on 
the public works of the time. Babar tells us that he 
employed 1,491 stone cutters a day, as many as 
680 on his palace at Agra alone, where he built 
a magnificent baoli and other works. Humayun’s 
name is connected with many buildings in Agra and 
Delhi. Ferishta mentions among them a palace of 
seven pavilions and a mosque on the Jumna river; 
but these have not yet been discovered and identified. 
The magnificent buildings of Akbar at Fatehpur-Sikri 
and Sikandara have been surveyed and photographed. 
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The elaborate carving on these structures, and the 
exquisite finish of the details, imply enormous 
expenditure from the state treasury. Local tradition 
has it that building materials were brought from far 
and near to Fatehpur-Sikri—red sandstone from 
Bharatpur, coloured marble from Jaipur and Ajmir, 
and limestone from Jassalmere. Not only building 
materials but artisans were brought from distant 
places. Jahangir built lofty mansions for his nobles. 
Experts in art from foreign countries were largely 
employed by Shah Jahan, and huge sums placed at 
their disposal. Thus were erected the Taj Mahal, the 
Pearl Mosque and the mosque and palace at Delhi. 
To erect the Taj, 20,000 men worked incessantly for 
22 years, says Tavernier. Thus we get some idea of 
the extent to which the state was an employer of 
labour. More important for our purpose, however, is 
the construction of works of utility like tanks, gardens, 
and the canal from the Chenab, in Shah Jakan’s 
reign, and the embankment on the Ravi put up by 
Aurangzib after a flood. For these works not only 
gave empjoyment for labour at the time, but proved 
to be of lasting benefit for mankind. 

There is evidence of a great deal of money and 
bullion being hoarded by the people. This hoarded 
wealth was buried underground and was unearthed 
now and then to become the property of the Crown. 
At least one traveller has left on record that Indians 
were under the sway of the mercantilist doctrine 
which possessed the minds of Europe in the period: 

‘ It is lawful for any nation to bring in silver and fetch 
commodities, but a crime not less than capital to 
carry any great sum thence.’ But Terry, who makes 
14 
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this remark, does not tell us whether any occasion 
arose for the export of silver from India. There is no 
doubt that throughout the period of our study Indian 
exports exceeded the imports, and the balance had to 
be paid for by actual imports of specie into this 
country. hJor do I find any authority in Indian 
writings for the statement that export of silver was 
visited with capital punishment. Perhaps the traveller 
was tacitly assuming in the case of India those 
conditions and circumstances that prevailed in his 
own country. Perhaps he assumed, for the natural 
inflow of bullion into India, the political principles by 
which the governments in Europe wanted artificially 
to attract silver into their lands. In any case, it is a 
relief to turn from the primitive economics of hoarding 
and mercantilism to traces of true currency policy 1 
in the indigenous writings of the time. * Gold, my 
son, is fit to be enjoyed. For hoarding, gold is no 
better than stone.’ This was an old Indian saying 
which expressed the commonsense of the ordinary 
people, for Badaoni who quotes it was rather a pious 
Mussalman than a man of the world, much less an 
economist. If hoarding there was, it was due less to 
economic ignorance than to the desire for ornament 
and to the general lack of security ordinarily assumed 
by the people. This will be clear to those who bear 
in mind that, in spite of the abundance of gold and 
silver, and in spite of the facilities for converting them 
into current coins, the rate of interest remained as 
high as 15 or 20 per cent. 


1 On Mughal currency and coiuage, cf. S. V. Venlcateswara in the 
Journal of Indian Economics (Allahabad University), Vol. II, and 
Moreland : From Akbar to Aurangzib^ Appendix D. 
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ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE 

Ordinary causes were dealt with by the local 
authorities in consultation with the law officers. These 
could be laid also before the governor or the K&zi of 
the province; and from this latter, appeal lay to the 
chief Diwtin or to the chief Kazi of the empire. But 
the tedious process of a law-suit could be avoided by 
getting justice at the hands of the emperor in person 1 
on Wednesdays. Under Shah Jahan and Aurangzib 
‘ the emperor came direct from the darsan window to 
the Diwan-i-khzs about 8 a.m. and sat on the throne of 
justice till midday. This room was filled with the 
law officers of the Crown, the judges of Canon Law 
{Kcizis), judges of Common Law ( Adils ), Muftis , 
theologians ( Ulema ), jurists learned in precedents 
(Fatawa ), the superintendent of the law court 
( Darogha-i-adalat') and the KotwUl or prefect of the 
city police. None else among the courtiers was 
admitted unless his presence was specially necessary. 
The officers of justice presented the plaintiffs one by 
one, and reported their grievances. His Majesty very 
gently ascertained the facts by inquiry, took the law 
from the Ulema and pronounced judgment accordingly. 
Many persons came from far-off provinces to get 
justice from the highest power in the land. Their 
plaints could not be investigated except locally; and 
so the emperor wrote orders to the governors of those 
places, urging them to find out the truth and either to 

2 ( Once a week the emperor givetb judgment for crimes capital 
and civil.’ (Roe : Letter to Lord Carew , January 17, 1616). Aurangzib 
had two days a week (Bernier, p. 263). 











ineffectually. Aurangzib’s penal code was pervaded 
by the spirit of Islam. 1 But the chief defects of Mughal 
law were the absence of a proper classification of 
crimes and the lack of an equitable sense of the relative 
gravity of offences. Murder was classed among torts, 
and a composition for homicide was paid to the rela¬ 
tives of the murdered person, like the Teutonic 
Wergild. 2 We read in the Ain that among slaves were 
a class of murderers * whose guilt had been atoned by 
payment of money.’ These had become slaves to 
those who had released them. No distinction was 
made in law between deliberate murder and accidental 
or justifiable man-slaughter. The gravity of the crime 
was judged not by the motive which led to it but by 
the instrument used to accomplish the act. The law 
was likewise tinged with the peculiar sentiments and 
prejudices of the age. Drunkenness was a prevalent 
vice, and we find the use of liquor regarded as a 
capital offence. 

The rules of civil and criminal procedure were the 
same as in previous times. When a civil claim was 
proved, 'the person who gained the suit was put in 
possession of the property in dispute, and the judge 
imposed a fine of equal value on the defendant. If 
the plaintiff lost his cause, he had to pay double the 
sum that had been sued for. Hindus resorted to the 
ordeal, whenever the judge could not give a decision 

x The penal code of Aurangzib is contained in a farm&n to the 
Dlwan of Gujarat on June 16, 1672, as vrell as in Fatawa-i - Alamgiri. 

* If the relatives of the murdered took the * price of blood * ( diya ), 
the State did not care. Another punishment was public censure : The 
face of the culprit was blackened, his hair cut, and he was paraded 
through the streets ( Ency . of Islam > I, 132). In Hindu India the head 
was shaven and the man seated on an ass facing the tail, covered with 
dust and a garland of old shoes. 
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even after examining witnesses. Whereas in Europe 
the ordeal was given up in the 13th century, it was 
in use in India down to the 18th century. Even as 
late as 1746 we find the East India Company’s factors 
at Tellicherry applying the oil ordeal in civil cases. 
Abul Fazl knew eight kinds of ordeal, which were in 
use among the Hindus. Among them are the usual 
forms of ordeal by red-hot iron, by boiling ghee or oil, 
and by poison. Akbar is said to have abolished the 
ordeal, but the Jesuits of his time declare that he 
sought at the fire ordeal the proof of the superiority of 
the Christian religion. In the event of inability to 
clear off debts, both debtors and sureties were 
imprisoned or enslaved. It is to be noted, that 
Muhammadan law knows no ordeal. It is strange 
that Aurangzib did not abolish it among the Hindus. 

In murder cases a system of collective responsi¬ 
bility was enforced on villagers and townsmen. The 
Ain observes that * if the murderer is not discovered, 
the inhabitants of the town or quarter where the 
murder was committed shall endeivour to find him ; 
and in default they are subject to whatever fine 1 the 
j idge might think it proper to inflict.’ Prevention of 
crime was secured by the efforts of officers like the 
KotwUl 2 who were charged explicitly with the duty of 
inquiring into the occupations of inhabitants and 
driving away sturdy idlers and vagabonds. A similar 
duty was performed by the imperial census officers. 


1 Attrangzib, a strict Hanafi, forbade fines which were against the 
Koranic law. (1679.) 

« «The governor meddles not in criminal affairs; an officer named 
KotwUl takes cognizance of them.* 4 Neither the civil nor the criminal 
judge can put any one to death. The king reserves the power to himself 
(Theveuot). 
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We have a record of the census of 1590 which was a 
thorough-going survey of the land and its people. 

State officers were held responsible for the restitu¬ 
tion of lost or stolen property. Abul Fazl says of the 
KoizvZl : ‘He shall discover thieves and the goods 
they have stolen or be responsible for the loss.’ 1 here 
is something to the same effect in the observations of 
the European travellers. Thevenot says that the 
Kotwal was answerable for thefts and robberies in the 
town, and the Faujdar in the country round about. 
Manucci says that the Kotwal had to make good the 
loss if any one was robbed in the day-light on the 
public road. But it is difficult to find out how the 
system worked out in practice. It obtained among the 
Hindus as well, going back as far as Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. But Manucci says of the village-guards 
of the Hindus, who were responsible for preventing 
thefts at nights, that if any one complained to their 
superior officers they gave him a sound beating, 
stripped him of what he had, and threatened to kill 
him and his people. 

Judicial procedure of the Mughal period had its 
good and bad sides. It was good according to the 
Persian standard : ‘ Speedy injustice is preferable to 
tardy justice.’ 1 The summary method of disposing of 
cases excited the admiration of travellers. Secondly, 
there was, as Manucci remarks, a remarkable unifor¬ 
mity in the judicial administration, brought about by 


1 * Trials are quick, aud so are executions . . . commonly done in 
the market place/ (Terry). 

1 The governor of the town (Surat) judges civil matters, and 
commonly renders speedy justice/ (Thevenot). But Akbar forbade 
punishment until he had given orders for th z third time (Montserrate, 

p. 2oy), 
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THE MILITARY SYSTEM 

The most important department of the army was 
the cavalry. The status of an officer was determined 
by the number of horses he was expected to maintain 
for service in the field. A mansab of 5,000 horse got 
its holder a monthly pay of Rs. 28,000 or 30,000, 
while the horses cost about Rs. 10,000 to maintain. 
A mansab of 1,000 horse entitled its holder to receive 
Rs. 8,000, one of 100 horse from Rs. 500 to Rs. 900, 
while the monthly cost of maintenance was estimated 
at Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 300 respectively. It is clear, 
therefore, that the higher one went up in the ranks of 
Manscibdars the greater were the profits. 1 The expen¬ 
ses of the Mansabdars on other animals and on the 
infantry they had to maintain, varied with their rank 
in cavalry. But the real remuneration of the Man' 
sabdar did not depend on these figures. The emperor 
determined the exact number of horses each officer 
was actually to maintain, as against the number for 
which he was paid. The difference constituted the 
profits of the officer, and these were not inconsider¬ 
able. Sir T. Roe informs us that the Governor of 
Patna got pay for 5,000 horse, and maintained only 
1,500. Prof. Blochmann reckons the net profits of a 
mansab of 5,000 at £1 5,000 per annum. The profits, 
lawfully large, were made unlawfully larger by the 
dishonesty of most Mansabdars who, as Badaoni points 
out, brought hired horses for the muster, instead 

x Roe and Terry put it inaccurately when they mention indis¬ 
criminately that the payment for each horse was £25 (Roe, p. 89) and 
4*18 (Terry, p. 410). 
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them all through the year. Every 
Mansabdar had to maintain half as many infantry as 
cavalry; and one-fourth of these were to be matchlock- 
men, and the rest archers. There were other foot- 
soldiers under bis command, but they received 
their pay from the state. Besides, the people at large 
were bound, says Bernier, to follow their ruler in 
important campaigns. 

The total number of Mansabdars 1 was 1,388 under 
Akbar, 2,064 under Jahangir and 8,000 under Shah 
Jahan. Of the higher mansabs of 500 and over, there 
were 252 under Akbar, 439 under Jahangir and 592 
under Shah Jahan. From Akbar’s time Hindus were 
given some of these high posts. But even here the 
proportion of Hindus employed becomes the smaller as 
we go higher up the list. There were only two Hindus 
in the first class of 30 Mansabdars of 5,000 horse and 
over; and 2 out of 9 of 4,000 horse, and 8 out of 
17 mansabs of 3,000. Hindus held in all 32 out of 
252 higher mansabs of 500 and over, and 25 out of 
163 of mansabs from 200 to 400. The number of 
Hindus employed in higher ranks went on increasing 
under Jahangir and Shah Jahan. We learn from 
the Padishah - nam ah that there were no Hindus 
among Shah Jahan’s commanders of 500 horse and 
above. Masters of less than 10 horse were known as 
Ahadis, of whom there were 44,441 in Jahangir’s 
reign. 

It is not easy to fix the total number of Mughal 
cavalry. Ralph Fitch says that Akbar had 30,000 horse 

1 The number of Mansabdars In 1690 was about 7,500, paid in cash, 
and 4,000 jagirdars. Br, Mus. Per. Ms . quoted by Sarkar : Mughal 
Administration , p. 13. 
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at Patehpur and Agra, and Abul Fazl that he had 
never less than twelve thousand in his own stables. 
If Hawkins may be believed, Jahangir’s cavalry was 
300,000 strong. The strength of the infantry has been 
much exaggerated. Abul Fazl says it amounted to 
4,400,000, but he apparently includes those who were 
bound by tenure to give a limited service in certain 
cases. The strength of the infantry was estimated at 
400,000 foot by Careri and Bernier. But the infantry 
was a despised force. There were a few thousand 
picked men around the person of the emperor; the 
rest were a mere rabble of foot-soldiers and camp- 
followers. 

The army arrangements of the empire were not 
consistent with discipline. Military discipline, 
applauded by Babar, had become inefficient in the 
eyes of the Afghan Sher Shah, and relaxed to the 
point of nothingness through the opiated ease and idle 
luxury of the over-kind Humayun. Even under 
Akbar there was no chain of subordination among 
the sectional commanders, as each Mansabdar had 
authority over the quota of troops he supplied, and 
was answerable to the emperor alone. Nor were the 
soldiers given any training in tactics. The ridicu¬ 
lously small number of officers, as compared with the 
general levy, explains the disregard of discipline 1 and 
of instruction in tactics. The vitality of the Tartar 
had become sapped, too, by the hot climate of India 
and the easy conditions of settled life. 2 Lucky it was 


1 Though Akbar tried to enforce it strictly (Montserrate, p. 82). 

* Hence, probably, the remark of Shah Jahan’s that one Portuguese 
could easily beat three Indians, to which Terry adds that one English¬ 
man was better than two Portuguese, and De Laet that a Dutchman was 
as good as the Englishman (De Laet, of. cit. t p. 83). 
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Asia. A balance of power existed in those regions as 
the result of the rivalry of Persia, which was strongly 
consolidated under the famous Safevi dynasty, with 
Turkey, which had expanded over Syria under the 
Osmanli Sultans. The final success of Persia might 
have affected India, but for the death of Shah Tamasp, 
which led to internal troubles. After varying fortunes 
under Jahangir and Shah Jahan, the Mughal, strong¬ 
holds on the border were seized by the Persians and 
the rebellious Afghans in Aurangzib’s reign. Thus 
Shah Jahan’s fatuous war in Balkh had no permanent 
results, though it cost about four crores of rupees. It 
was hardly a compensation that the lost territory 
temporarily yielded a revenue of 22 J lakhs, besides 
some advantage to India in the matter of Indo-Persian 
commerce. When the Mughal grasp of the Persian 
frontier became insecure, the invasions of Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah were the natural consequences. Nor 
did the Mughal emperors deal seriously with the 
question of the thorough subjugation or complete 
pacification of the unruly Afghan tribes. To Todar 
Mai belongs the credit of having initiated a Buffer 
State policy. We learn from the K/iulasat 1 that Todar 
Mai made over part of Multan to the Beluchis so that 
they might be a ‘ strong barrier between Hindustan 
and Khorasan ’ and thus ‘ set up a firm rampart on the 
confines of the two countries.’ 

There was no better security on the other frontiers, 
eastern or southern. Under Aurangzib Shaista 
Khan read the Arakanese severe lessons in discipline, 
but the Assamese kept Mir Jutnla at bay with their 
guerilla warfare. Southwards lay the Hindu and 

1 Saikar, op. cit., p. 78. 




Mussalman kingdoms of the Dekhan, whose mutual 
dissensions gave rest to the empire- When Aurangzib 
overthrew Bijapur and Golkonda, he only broke the 
barrier against Mahratha incursions. Bands of 
Mahrathas ravaged the plains of Hindustan and levied 
blackmail wherever they went, while new bands of 
robbers like the Grassias and the Pindaris added 
to the sufferings of the people. 

Nor can we credit the Mughal emperors with 
having created a powerful navy for defence on the 
seas. Akbar’s Admiralty department fitted out strong 
boats, and there were ships built in various parts 
of the empire. But these were designed for com¬ 
mercial rather than for military purposes. Aurang- 
zib’s naval experiment only resulted in the discovery 
that ‘ to sail over and fight on the ocean were not 
things for the people of Hindustan, but only suited to 
Eiuropean alertness and boldness.’ What had led 
to this experiment was the capture by pirates of a 
Muhammadan vessel loaded with cowries, the current 
monfey of Bengal. The great distances of the capitals 
from the coast made effective sea-control impossible, 
and the empire had to depend on mercenary fleets. 
The armed flotilla of the Bengal viceroy and fitful sub¬ 
sidies to ‘ Abyssinian’ Siddis on the west coast were 
the clumsy expedients by which the Mughal govern¬ 
ment sought to check the pirates of Arakan who 
swept the Bay of Bengal, the Malabar pirates who 
rove the western seas, and the Portuguese who har¬ 
assed pilgrims on their way to Mecca. There was 
constant trouble especially from the Portuguese, and 
our records are full of complaints against them. They 
dominated the route to Mecca and would allow no 



emperors were 

asses as demanded (as Akbar w 
but even this did not secure freedom 
molestation, as these passports were merely ' letters of 
Bellerophon.’ 1 Of pirates like Henry Avery, the Court 
writes to‘our General and Council in India’ under 
date 7th August 1696 :—‘ . . . Their robberies arid 
villainous practices on the Gansway and other ships 
in the Red Sea belonging to the subjects of the Great 
Mughal, which we cannot think of without astonish¬ 
ment and detestation.’ Khafi Khan says ‘ when the 
ships return from Mocha and Jedda bringing gold and 
silver .... the English spies have found out which 
ship bears the richest burden and attack, it.’ ‘ The 
Sakanas also, alias Bawaril, of Surat are notorious for 
their piracies.’ ‘ The English pirates not only 
searched for plunder but stripped the men and dis¬ 
honoured the women, both old and young.' The 
Mughal emperors were, in short, helpless in securing 
the safety of their subjects from these buccaneers. 
They had conquered Gujarat by land, but left the 
naval complement of this conquest to the London 
Company, whose squadrons in the seventeenth century 
patrolled the pilgrim high-way and acted as a sea- 
police to the empire. Towards the end of Aurangzib’s 
reign the English were given definite charge of the 
ships in Bengal, the French of those trading with 
Persia, and the Dutch of those proceeding to 
Mecca. 


l So says Faria-y-Souza (Rolandson : Tohaiat ul Mujahidin, pp. 90 
and 104). 
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Golkonda deserted its ally, and Ahmadnagar was 
once more ravaged by the Hindus. Ramaraya sent 
armies against Golkonda and Bijapur. These passing 
winds of diplomacy led to the whirlwind of Talikota 
in 1565. 

Akbar’s relations with other states were of a dis¬ 
tinctly political character. His spies were at Goa 
under cover of ambassadors, whenever ships arrived 
from Portugal, ‘ in order to estimate how much wealth 
and how many people have come ’. This could easily 
be believed, as he wrote explicitly in his letter to 
Abdulla Uzbeg of Turan, dated 23rd August 1586: 
‘ I should undertake the destruction of the Feringhi 
infidels. . . . They are stumble blocks to the pil¬ 
grims and traders. We thought of going in person 
and cleansing that road of thorns and weeds.’ 1 
An Armenian Christian is said 2 to have carried a 
letter from Akbar to Martin de Albuquerque in 1596, 
but we have no. knowledge of the details. 

When Akbar was sitting before Asirgarh, he sent 
an embassy to Vijayanagar. The ambassador, * a 
prudent and experienced man,’ put up with the Jesuits 
for a month, and was summoned to see the Emperor 
after he had waited for 20 days. There was an atmos¬ 
phere of suspicion as to the motives of the Mughal, and 
these were well grounded. Xavier wrote that the pur¬ 
pose of this embassy was to conquer Goa and Malabar 
and the Empire of Vijayanagar. Valentin mentions 
that Akbar reached Goa and Calicut, perhaps mean¬ 
ing that the Mughal forces or diplomacy went so far. 
The ambassadors were really spies set upon the enemy 


1 Akbccr-Nama , III. 757, 

a Bartoli: Missione , quoted in * Calcutta Review * No. J63, p. 6. 
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with a view to ascertain his fighting strength and the 
condition of his fortresses. No tangible results could 
therefore follow. Venkata gathered an army which, 
Coutinho rightly suspected, was for ‘ driving back 
the army of Akbar and garrisoning the northern cities 
and fortresses.’ 1 Another Mughal embassy was 
among those waiting for the Raja’s audience in 1604. 

Raja Venkata II was by this time seriously con¬ 
templating a combination of South Indian forces 
against the Mughal empire. He sent ambassadors to 
the new Viceroy of Goa in 1601, and the success of 
the legation elicited congratulations from Philip III of 
Spain and Portugal in 1604. There was a return 
embassy and, after the stormy events at Mylapore, 
diplomatic relations were resumed in 1608, under in¬ 
structions from Philip III. The Portuguese Viceroy 
had already invited Vijayanagar and Bijapur to seek 
the co-operation of the other Dekhani Sultans. The 
Bijapur embassy of 1604 came perhaps to invite 
Vijayanagar to form a defensive alliance against Akbar. 
The Portuguese were, however, keen on securing the 
expulsion of the English from Masulipatam. The 
friendly relations continued till 1610 when the Jesuits 
were removed from Venkata’s court. A memorial 
against them elicited severe orders from Philip III. 
It was alleged that they were busy painting indecent 
pictures to please the Raja. 

Jahangir received the embassy of Sir T. Roe from 
England and Zanbil Beg from Shah Abbas of Persia. 
Under Shah Jahan no diplomatic relations with the 
European states were possible as Mumtaz Mahal, the 

1 Heras: Aravidu Dynasty, Chs. XVI and XXI. Heras cites 
Coutinko’s letter, dated Chandragin, August 1600. 
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Hindus. This is strange, in view of his fanaticism 
and the warning administered to him by Shah Abbas 
II: 1 ‘Most Zamindars in India are in rebellion as 
their ruler is weak, incompetent and without resour¬ 
ces. Chief of them is the khafir Sivaji. ... You 
have abandoned the royal practice of doing justice 
and charity, and are delighting in. Satanic magic.’ It 
is doubtful if Aurangzib could have succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing sound and consistent diplomatic relations. 
That he broke his royal assurance of safe-conduct and 
security to Sivaji was but too well known to his 
contemporaries. 2 His anxiety to conquer Bijapur 
and Golkonda was also very much in evidence. 

Perhaps the most significant of the attempts at 
diplomacy of the time is revealed in Sivaji’s letter 3 
to Jai Singh in 1666. Sivaji proposes a confederacy 
of the Hindu powers, including the Rapa of Mewar 
and Jaswant Singh. * We four will inaugurate a grim 
war ... so that nothing may be left of Aurang 
(throne) or zlb (lust).’ ‘ This is not the time for 
fighting among ourselves, as a grave danger faces the 
Hindus.’ ‘ If two hearts combine they can make a 
mountain burst.’ 


. 

1 Sarkar: Aurangzib, Vol. Ill, pp. 126-7. 

2 Sural Factory Records 1665-7, p. 175. Cf. Thevanot’s account: 


Indian Antiquary for 1927. 

3 Sivatt Souvenir (1927), pp. 172-8. 







CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

THEgovernmentof faivaji was a benevolent despotism. 
There was no power to check the emperor, and the 
safety of the empire depended on his benign govern¬ 
ment. The ministers were merely his servants. Such 
principles of feudalism as already existed in the Mah- 
ratha country were carefully stamped out. The 
Despandes and Desatnukkyas lost their feudal power, 
were prohibited from building castles, and had to give 
up their fortresses, which now became outposts for 
royal garrisons. One is reminded of Norman and 
Tudor despotism building itself on the overthrow of 
feudalistic regimes. Sivaji appointed all the KarkUns 
himself, and they alone had authority over the land. 
Moreover, he was the head of the State in religion. A 
remarkable instance of the king of the Mahrathas 
exercising his powers in this capacity is met with 
under Sambaji, who sanctioned the reconversion of 
a Hindu who had been put out of caste for having in- 
terdined with Mussalmans. The Raja’s despotism may 
therefore be compared with the Mughal monarchy under 
Akbar, who became head of the Church about 1581. 
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The Council of 5 ivaji consisted of eight Pradhdtnas, 
They were appointed by the king and held office 
during his pleasure. Some of them went out on mili¬ 
tary expeditions, and others were in charge of 
provinces. They were not entitled to consultation, 
but the king usually consulted them, and their deputies 
during their absence. 1 During ^ivaji’s reign three of 
the ministers were in charge of provinces, and 
their representatives resided at court. But these 
deputies and all the subordinate officers were appoin¬ 
ted by faivaji himself. Those in charge of provinces 
came to the court with their annual accounts and 
the revenues due from them. None of these officers 
was allowed to become hereditary or to be confined to 
particular families. None of them carried a jagir. In 
this respect Mahratha polity may be contrasted with 
Mughal polity, where there were tendencies to a disrup¬ 
tion in the State through the growth of an aristocratic, 
political or territorial baronage. 

The eight Pradhanas 2 were the Miikhya , Scnapaii, 
AmUtya , Sachiva, Pandita , Nyayadki'sa , Mantrin and 
Sumantra. The Mukhya was the king’s vicegerent, 
and combined civil and military functions. He waged 
war, and protected the dominions from invasion. He 
was the chief minister, true to the designation of his 
office, and he developed into ‘ Peshwa’ in later times. 
The Senapati had only military functions. He com¬ 
manded the army, kept army accounts, maintained 
discipline, and accounted for the spoils taken in war. 
The Amatya was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

1 Sarkar cites no authority for styling them a Cabinet (History of 
Aurangzib, Vol. V, p. 26.). 

2 Sabhtlsad, p. 82, 83 ; Sen : Sivachhatrapati , pp. 115-6. The Pradha¬ 
nas took part in the abhisheka t and their duties were defined. 
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and had under him a good stall of clerks to keep 
accounts and conduct correspondence on financial 
matters. He also did military wdrk during times of 
war. The SapMva was the king’s Private Secretary. 
He conducted the royal correspondence and was in 
charge of the royal seal. His was the duty of consolida¬ 
ting the conquests and restoring peace and order in 
conquered countries. The Panditk was in charge of the 
department of religion, and of the patronage of learning. 
He had judicial powers in matters of socio-religious 
custom and usage. 1 The NyaySulhlsa was the judge 
in all civil and criminal cases. The Manlrin was the 
minister of diplomacy and head of the Intelligence 
department. His spies were active in war-time, 
and he did other war service. The Sumatra was in 
charge of foreign affairs. He received ambassadors, 
and sent embassies to other States. He was also in 
military service at times. 

A comparison of the Mahratha council with that of 
the earlier ages supplies interesting suggestions. We 
do not find here any of the household officers of the 
king as in ancient Hindu and in Mughal polity. 
The queen does not sit in Durbar as. she did 
in Hoysala and even Vijayanagara times. Nor 
are there any representatives of sections, castes or 
communities as implied in the ancient GrUmam , 
Taksha and RathkUra . The ministry has a distinctly 
military import, six of the eight Prcutlianas having 
military duties. Even the names of some of the 
offices bear witness to this. In place of the Prati- 
nidhi of the SukranitisUra we have the Senaputi . The 
Sumantra of that period had financial functions, the 


1 Achilra, vyavahcira and pr&yafrhitia. 
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va was the minister for development, and The 
Mantrin the home-minister. It is interesting that 
while those names are retained, the offices are here 
given a military character. This is only what may be 
expected, as Sivaji’s state was a military state, and 
war had not only to feed war but to supply resources 
for the administration in peace. 

The number of nhinisters was usually eight, which 
was the norm in Hindu polity. At the coronation of 
Sivaji we find nine, but this is because the office of 
Amatya was held jointly by two brothers. When the 
Mahratha dominions expanded in the South, the office 
of Pratinidhi was created. In Raja Ram’s time the 
Pratinidhi had his seat at Jinji, and he held the first 
seat in the ministerial council. Every one of these 
eight ministers had a staff of eight clerks—a secretary, 
a treasurer, an accountant, an auditor, a record-keeper, 
a cash-keeper, a correspondence clerk and an emissary. 

The most interesting development in the next 
period is tjhe rise of the Peshwa. 1 The Mukhya was at 
first only one of the ministers, and Balaji Visvanath, 
the seventh in succession in that office, drew a salary 
of 13,000 hltus, whereas the Pratinidhi got 15,000. 
But the Mukhya became the Peshwa and a sort of 
Mayor of; the Palace under Baji Rao I. It was to the 
interest of the Pratinidhi and his settled policy to push 
forward the expansion of the Mahratha power in the 
South. But Baji Rao got Sahu’s approval for his 
policy of expansion in the North. He also got himself 
appointed by the Raja as the guardian of the minor 
prince, which meant a virtual supersession of the 

1 Rftu.'ide: ] Writings, p. 345 ; Scott-Waring: History of the Mahrdthas, 
p. 169 ; Sen : Mahrath-a Administration , p. 199. 
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*fatinidhi . Tara Bai imprisoned the minor Raja- 
Ram at Satara. The Peshwa’s power gradually grew, 
but it excited neither observation nor surprise. Dele¬ 
gation of authority, real or assumed, had been an 
incident of Mahratha administration. Sivaji had 
appointed a council of regency under Jij i Bai; when 
he was absent in the North. Kulusha ruled for 
Sambaji; Raja-Ram’s ministers ruled as they liked, 
and Sahu’s fits of insanity made such rule imperative. 

The Peshwa was a colleague of the old nobles and 
master of the new. Special honours and precedence 
had to be given to the former, like Angria and Yadava 
Rao; but Sindhia and Holkar were the Peshwa’s 
subordinates. All these barons exercised feudal 
authority which was sovereign within their fiefs 
(saranjams ), but the Peshwa appointed their Diwdns 
and other officers, as was done of old by the Raja. 
The feudal nobles rendered military service. 

The Secretariat ( HuzUr Daftar) employed more, 
than 200 KarkUns. It kept accounts of the revenues 
and prepared abstracts ( tarjamas ) of daily registers. 
At the .head of the establishment was the Huzttr 
Fadnavis. Nana Fadnavis introduced many improve¬ 
ments in its working. His Budget fbeheda) depart¬ 
ment prepared the abstract of the previous year’s 
accounts {taleband ) and the estimates {ajamas) for the 
current year. Special accounts were maintained for 
the military jagirs. ‘ Abstracts of all expenditure 
were arranged alphabetically under the proper heads.’ 
The Daftar was neglected under Baji Rao II, and 
records removed by interested people. 

In the eighteenth century the Raja of Satara 
acquiesced in the Mughal supremacy. Sahu accepted 
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of ro per cent., bound 
to protect the country, to suppress brigandage 
i to restore stolen property. He opposed the build¬ 
ing of a northern gate to Poona, lest it should be 
construed as lack of reverence for the Padishah. He 
sincerely believed in Mughal sovereignty. 

The Raja of Satara appointed the Peshwa and 
other ministers. The appointment was signalised by 
a grant of robes of honour by the Raja. 1 The Prati- 
nulhi ’s dress of honour in the year 1778 consisted of a 
1 head-dress and arms.’ 2 The formality continued 
even in later times, when the very household officers of 
the Raja were completely under the control of the 
Pesh wa, and the palace accounts subjected to rigorous 
scrutiny. But pomp and splendour remained as of 
old, and ceremonial presents ( nasar ) were made to 
the Raja. Nana Fadnavis made two attempts to 
restore the political power of the Raja, but in vain. In 
spite of Nana, Mahadaji Sindhia got for the Peshwa 
the title of Maharajadhiraja , and the Raja of Satara 
acquiesced in his own impotence. 


i 


II 


PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


r 

Sivaji’s provinces were styled ‘ Swarajya ’ of 
which there were sixteen. 3 Sahu had thirty-seven. 
Each province was in charge of an officer, who had 
ine usual staff of eight assistants. The province was 
called prant and was divided into mahiils. The 


1 Peshwa's Diaries, IX, 110: cited by Sen : Mahrdthc: Administra - 
lion . 

* Ibid, IV, 138. 


Raaade: Rise oi the Mahr&tha Power, p. 117. 
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various departments of the routine work of adminis¬ 
tration. From the time of Madhava Rao 1 there 
were also settlement officers. All these DarakdUrs 
formed checks on the MamlaldiZr and also on one 
another. The Intelligence department was efficient, 
consisting of numerous spies ( jasuds ) and messengers 
( harkaras ). 

There were also other checks on the M&mlatMrs. 
They had to pay an advance of revenue, and to 
conform to the budget ( beheda ) of the central govern¬ 
ment. They were appointed for short terms only, and 
frequently transferred from one province to another, 
under finvaji. But the tenure was extended under the 
Peshwas, and the mUmlat tended to become hereditary. 
Loose government under Baji Rao II was marked by 
frequent changes in the stations of the MnmlaidUrs . 1 

The capital city was planned by Sivaji on the 
customary Hindu lines, and on the model of 
Vijayanagar. According to Sabhasud, Sivaji built in 
the fortress of Rajgir not only palaces for his queens, 
separate quarters for the officers, superior nobles and 
men of note, a council hall and a market, but also 
stables for elephants, horses and camels, and a store¬ 
house. Rajgir was the capital for sixteen years. The 
ministers’ quarters and the bazaar were situated to the 
north-east, and the two store-houses, south and south¬ 
east. The Mahadeva temple was to the north, with 
quarters round it for temple servants and dancing 
girls. Within 200 yards of the Rang-maklll or Palace 
of Pleasure, stood the citadel to the north and powder 
magazines to the east. To the north-west of the 
palace were the elephant stables. 
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Caz. (1896), Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 113. 
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FINANCE 

The revenue system of Sivaji was based on that 
of Malik Amber at Aurangabad. Malik Amber had, 


revenue 


authorities for the 
village, and was liable 

The Patel's colleague, the Kulkarni , was alv 
Brahman. Both were surety to the governr 
the loyalty of the villagers in troublous 
Village records were in the custody of the 
and he, like the Patel , got emoluments from the 
villagers in grain and cash. Their assistant was 
Chowgula. ■ 

The communal officers of the village were twelve 
(b&r 7 l baluti) assisted in some tracts by another body 
of twelve {bctrft aluti). All these were paid by perqui¬ 
sites. Chief of them were the astrologer (Jos/if), the 
Makar and the Potdar. The Mahar summoned the 
villagers to the Patel's office, acted as the village 
watchman, looked after the sanitary arrangements, and 
had his customary share of grain at harvest and per¬ 
quisite in hides. The PotdUr or goldsmith was paid by 
the Central Government, 1 and had his small fee from the 
village office. Villages had power to borrow for public 
purposes. The land was owned by the MirSsdSrs, 
and sometimes leased out to tenants. Criminal classes 
had their dwellings outside the walls of the village. 
They did police duties, and their Nuik or leader was 
made responsible for thefts and robberies. 


1 Rs. 4 a month, in 1766. 
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like Todar Mai in the Mughal empire, surveyed arable 
land, classified it according to fertility, compiled 
statistics of the produce, and fixed the assessment 
payable in money. The great advantage of the system 
lay in its doing away with intermediaries and making 
the hereditary Patels and other revenue officers 
responsible for the collection of revenue. 

Sivaji made the survey more accurate and system¬ 
atic, fixing the unit of measurement. He used the rod, 
instead of the rope which could be so used as to swindle 
the ryot and over-estimate the extent of his land. 
Secondly, Sivaji classified the land under twelve heads 
instead of M&lik Amber’s four, and his assessment on 
each bigha ranged, according to its quality, from 
5 maunds to 12J. Thirdly, Sivaji’s assessment was 
based on the average of the three previous years, to 
be paid half in kind and half at a fixed commutation 
rate. 1 Fourthly, the results of the survey were checked 
in person by Sivaji’s minister, Aijnaji Datta, in the 
Konkan. Annaji sent a circular letter to the village 
officers in 1678, and checked their returns in regard to 
at least one village of each description in each district. 
His settlement was on fair and equitable principles. 2 
In later times the Peshwas attended personally to the 
work. 

Annaji fixed the land-tax at a third of the gross 
produce. Sivaji raised it to two-fifths, but abolished 
the cesses. He retained the customs, and his customs 
officer at Kalyan is mentioned by Fryer. 3 Settlers 


1 Such, at any rate, was the belief in the Konkan, according to 
Jervis. 

2 T. B. Jervis : Memoir of the Konkan i p. 93. 

3 New Account of East India and Persia , (1691), p. 123. 
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Sudh benevolent; schemes were in vogue till the days 
of Baji. Rao II, who introduced the Mughal system of 
farming out to the highest bidder and brought ruin on 
the cultivators. 

The Peshwas allowed private mints to coin money 
at a licence fee of Rs. 50 or 100 a year. In 1760 the 
issue of false coins at Dharwar led to the closure of the 
mints and the establishment of a State monopoly. At 
the central mint the charge was only Rs. 7/- per 1,000, 
of which six went to the government and one to 
the manager. The excise duty on cotton goods was 
2§ per cent, and the customs 5 per cent, reckoned 
ad valorem .* 

The miscellaneous revenue under the Peshwas com¬ 
pares with the sair revenue of the Mughal emperors in 
regard to presents ( nuzzar), succession duty, escheats, 
confiscations from zamindars, mints, customs and 
excise. There were duties charged on trade, industry 
and professions, as in the Vijayanagar empire. There 
were extra dues from land, the triennial tax on Mir'd.s- 
dars , for instance, and in critical times the jSsti puttee 
of a year’s income from all land-holders. The State 
had the proceeds from house-tax, tax on weights 
and measures, marriage fees, taxes on sheep and 
she-buffaloes, pasture fees, forest produce, garden 
-dues, and temple offerings. The profession taxes 
(mohatarfa ) were those on palanquin-bearers, shop¬ 
keepers, blacksmiths, shoe-makers, oilmen, goldsmiths, 
potters, basket-makers, boatmen, 2 stone-quarriers 
and masons. The State had a monopoly in cocoanuts 
and in ghee. There were dues from towns, like 
the kotwdli and a sixth on the value of houses 


■ 


1 Peshwa’s Diaries, III, p 320. 


E.g., in 1742. 
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sold {jakaf). In the case of new towns, traders 
were attracted to them by promise of exemption from 
taxes, 1 and special privileges were given to founders 
of new market-towns. 

Some of the taxes reflect the social and industrial 
policy of the government. The State encouraged ship¬ 
building, and exempted the builders from taxes. 
There were Mahratha merchants trading as far west as 
Muscat, and as far east as China, and some were doing 
business with the English. Ships were recovered for 
merchants from pirates free of charge, no salvage 
money being demanded. Sometimes the taxes on 
commodities were remitted partly to augment the 
supply, as in 1764. There was State regulation of 
some industries like textiles and lac. The extrac¬ 
tion of toddy from cocoanut trees was stopped in 1776. 
Wine was permitted only to the Portuguese soldiers in 
service, who were allowed to distil liquor for their 
own use. They were strictly ordered not to sell or 
give wine to Brahmans, Prabhus, Shenois or govern¬ 
ment servants. The last class enjoyed exemp¬ 
tion from .ferry-charges and from taxes on personal 
consumption. But the most interesting point 
is that the assessment and collection were flexible, 
and were regulated according to the conditions 
in each particular district. The condition of the 
Mirasdurs (proprietors) and Upris alike was on 
the whole satisfactory, as will be seen from Forbes’ 
description of the districts through which he 
travelled. 2 


1 For e.g., seven years in 3777. 

* la 1771. See his Oriental Memoirs (1813) I, 201. On npri {upari) 
see supra } p. 111. 
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equally efficient: ‘ He pays his spies regularly, which 
has greatly helped his conquests by the correct infor¬ 
mation they give him.’ 

Sivaji’s military discipline was excellent. Pay was 
punctually and regularly disbursed, in contrast to the 
Mughal system of keeping soldiers’ pay in arrears. 
There were the usual arrangements according to the 
principles of Hindu polity, in regard to reward for 
merit, pensions to widows and orphans, and allow¬ 
ances to the wounded,. The widow got half the 
husband’s pay as pension. But no women were 
allowed in the army. There were strict regulations, 
enforced by punishments, forbidding the capture of 
women, children, Brahmans and cows in the enemy 
territory. 1 Even Khafi Khan commends his wisdom 
in maintaining the honour of women who fell into his 
hands, and disallowing any dishonour to mosques or 
to the Koran. There were spies, who enabled military 
discipline to be maintained. In this matter Sivaji got. 
a warning from the defects of the Bijapur system. 
During campaigns the soldiers were not to give the 
ryot the least trouble. Funds were furnished for pur¬ 
chasing food for men and fodder for animals in the 
open market. Everything captured was to be given up 
to the state. This was an improvement on the system 
of Malik Amber who had anticipated the Mahratha 
tactics of harassing the rear of the' enemy, plunder¬ 
ing the convoy, and cutting off the forage. 

Sivaji paid considerable attention to the navy. 
He took advantage of the ancestral skill and experi¬ 
ence of the Malabar mariners. The fleet was 57 sail 
in 1675, according to Orme’s account, but other 

1 Elliot and Dowson, VII, pp. 305,341. 
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bullocks, camels and elephants, all in the train, depen¬ 
ding for supply on the ‘ Brinjaris Sometimes 
contributions were taken from feudal chieftains who 
were subsequently rewarded with fat jagirs. 

Moreover, foreigners were employed in the army. 
Sivaji had men of all races and religions, including 
some Portuguese, in his army. Kanhoji Angria employ¬ 
ed Europeans long before Sindhia’s time. The 
English officers employed would not face their country¬ 
men and wanted to resign. Jaswant Rao Holkar 
shot some of them down for such disobedience in the 
field. One Mr. Lucan, who had left Sindhia’s service, 
was very useful to the British at the'battle of Aligarh. 
But even French officers could not be relied on, as 
Perron and others made terms with the British 
government. Madhava Rao had, in his pay, Evans and 
fifty others, Europeans of a low type. Baji Rao II 
had an American, Boyd, who had a pay of Rs. 3,000 
per mensem, and eight Portuguese gunners at Rs. 60 
each. Boyd’s regiment was 1683 strong and cost 
Rs. 26,000 odd a month. The highest pay of an 
Indian officer 1 was Rs. 25,000 a year. A large 
number of Arabs were enrolled after 1742 ; 1 Pindaris ’ 
accompanied the army and plundered even Hindu 
foundations, e.g., fsringeri Matha in 1791. 

Forts were maintained on the revenue of the sur¬ 
rounding villages. Some forts in the Karnataka 
were under commanders appointed by the state, but 
were garrisoned by hereditary servants enjoying rent- 
free land in payment for service. The artillery was 
not good. Guns were unwieldy. For good artillery 
and munitions the Mahratha relied mainly on the 


' Karde, in 1762, 
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V 

JUSTICE 

The machinery of justice devised by Sivaji fol 
ed the good old simple Hindu plan. In every vill 
the elders met at a common place, sometimes the 
Patel's office, sometimes the temple, or in 
bounteous shade of a spreading tree, 
though illiterate, were aware of the customary 
of the land. The ordeal was permitted for finding 
out the truth, but only in cases where the parties were 
unable to produce documentary or oral evidence. 
Criminal cases were first heard by the Patel. Appeals 
lay to the judge {Nyay&dhzsa) of the neighbouring- 
town, in both civil and criminal cases. Parties were 
examined by the Sabhanctyaka and cross-examined by 
the MoJiftprasnika. 

But the judicial genius of the Mahrathas sought to 
avoid resort to the law courts. Arbitration and amica¬ 
ble settlement were encouraged in every way, and 

often a solatium was offered to the defeated party. 

• . . 








There was state interference in certain matters of 
Hindu Law. 1 Adoption required government sanction. 
The inheritance tax, on succession to the property of 
a childless brother, was introduced for the first time 
in Indian polity. Marriage of first cousins was penalis¬ 
ed in 1744. In 1789 there was an order forbidding 
the study of the Vedas by men of the Prabhu caste. 
Baji Rao II was responsible for a curious piece of 
legislation. He not only forbade the acceptance of 
money for giving girls in marriage, but forbade parents 
keeping their girls unmarried after the ninth year 
of age. 

In murder cases the relatives of the murdered man 
were compensated. Punishments ranged from fine 
and confiscation to imprisonment and execution. The 
amount of fine imposed depended on the means of 
the party punished, and it was allowed to be paid in 
instalments. The accused in a criminal case, if there 
were strong grounds for suspicion, had to pay some 
fine even if the charge against him could not be legally 
proved. Sorcery and witchcraft were recognised as 
offences, and were punishable with fine, imprison¬ 
ment, excommunication or exile. The punishment 
for adultery was slavery and penal servitude for men, 
and hard manual labour in fortresses for the girls. But 
in prisons the relatives of the prisoners were allowed 
to see them, and were even provided with rations 


1 But the Mahrathas allowed full liberty of conscience to their 
Muhammadan and Christian subjects (Du Perron, I. 384, cited in Bom 
Gaz., op. cit. t p. 86). 




to look after the prisoners. Political prisoners were 
well treated, and rigour was shown only if they 
attempted to escape. 

Police administration was efficient. The village 
police officer was the Makar who was under the Patel , 
and the district police were under the Mumlatdar . 
There was the principle of compensation even in the 
event of non-detection. The robber tribes were made 
responsible for crimes and criminals, in return for the 
payment of customary dues. There was an additional 
police force sent by the MamlatdUr to help at fairs 
and festivals. The city police was under the KotwuL 
There were few complaints of insecurity of property. 
Baji Rao II introduced a special officer to inspect 
the police. The Peshwas themselves went on 
tour every year to receive complaints, and punish 
offenders. These tours were repeated frequently 
whenever necessary. Chiefs like Daulat Rao Sindhia 
similarly went round their estates and were, according 
to Broughton, always accessible to the people at large. 
Greater store was set by the prevention than by the 
punishment of crime. 

VI 

THE TANJORE MAHRATHAS 

The political system of the Mahrathas in South 
India was to some extent based on the principles 
described above. The points of distinction that 
emerge are traceable to the influence of the adminis* 
trative machinery of Vijayanagar, and were therefore 
better suited to local conditions. The king was 
supposed by the ignorant to govern according to his 
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Provinces were known as subahs , which seems to 
show the influence of Muhammadan rather than of 
Mahratha polity. The SubahdUr had the usual 
military and civil functions; and was helped in the 
collection of revenue, where necessary, by a Havaldsr. 
The subaii contained several slmai or nUdu, each of 
which was divided into mUgdtiams which again 
comprised several villages. These are Hindu names, 
and show that the old Chola nomenclature and 
arrangements were retained in the local government. 
The work of the provincial government became 
considerably lightened by the introduction of the 
Puttaek system. The Puttackdar was in charge of 
several villages, not exceeding 128, and was specially 
instructed to bring backward tracts of land into 
cultivation. He was responsible for the payment of 
a fixed revenue. Even apart from this the Tanjore 
Mahrathas introduced the system of farming districts 
to the highest bidder. Thus the work of the 
SubahdUr was very much reduced. He had to arrange 
for arbitration in the case of civil disputes which 
could not be settled by the parties themselves. 

Among the village officers were the Headman, 
(, Karnam , Kulkarni) and the Watchman {Kuvalkclran). 
They maintained the local accounts and registers 
( nUUukkanakku ). An abstract of these was submitted 
to the Central Government through the SubahdUr. It 
is interesting to find that among the village servants 
are included not only smith and carpenter, washerman 
and barber, but a waterman, whose duty was to 
supply drinking water to all passers-by. The village 
assembly was known as mahujana. The panchayats 
looked after civil and criminal justice in the 
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je. Land in the village was held in one 
three forms of tenure. Some was under sole prop¬ 
rietors known as Mirasdurs who owned the land 
permanently ( ekabhdgain ); some was held as joint 
property by the village, the produce being shared by 
the resident families in a certain proportion fixed for 
all time (. samudzyam). Other lands were periodically 
redistributed among the villagers, and were known 
as palabhdgam because they constantly changed 
hands. Lands belonging to village officers, and 
those gifted away to men of learning, were tax-free 
( inUm ). 

Towns under the Tanjore kings were little more 
than walled villages, where the citadel gave the people 
shelter in times of stress and disturbance to the public 
peace. A Havaldclr with a police force under him 
was in charge of the town, and the larger forts were 
under Killedars. The KilledUr of the capital city had 
influence with the Central Government. Havaldars 
helped the Subahdar in collecting the revenue and 
keeping the peace. There was the usual civil army of 
spies to convey intelligence of the happenings in the 
rural tracts. The Mahratha rulers repaired old forts 
and built new ones, and manned them with soldiers, 
but their artillery was poor and they had to depend 
on the European traders for efficient ordnance. 
The forts could not therefore serve as bulwarks of 
effective defence, much less of safety from foreign 
invasion. 

Justice was administered by the local officials and 
panchayats in cases where voluntary arbitration could 
not compose civil differences. The king was the 
highest appellate authority, and appeal lay to his court 
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The Central Government under the Nayak rule was - 
constituted by the king and his council of ministers, 
based on the old and traditional methods. The 
Dalavay (‘ head of the troops ’) was the principal 
officer, and practically the master of the administra¬ 
tion. In the case of an able minister like Aryanatha 
there was the combination of the offices of Manlrtn 
and PradhcLni also in the same hands. The latter of 
these officers was the Finance Minister as well as 
the Judge. The Rayasam (Private Secretary) was 
the next important officer. There were, besides, the 
Kanakkan (Accountant), and Sthunapati (Home-Minis¬ 
ter) who, as their names imply, were respectively in 
charge of the royal accounts and provincial affairs. 
One feature of the administration was that it was 
dominated by the DalavSy or Commander, as was 
naturally to be expected in a military government. 
Each of these ministers had his own subordinate staff, 
who were directly appointed by their chief and were 
responsible to him. 

The Nayak kingdom was divided into a few large 
provinces, each under a governor and lord of the local 
polegars. These were directly under the DalavSys 
who had * the chief management of the whole king¬ 
dom’ 1 and served as the connecting link between the 
central and the local governments. They wielded 
enormous powers in their provinces, and a few at 
least should have become ‘ more powerful than the 
Nayak who then resided at Madura’. 2 


1 Nietthoff: Voyage and Travels into Brazil and East Indits, ii. 
p. 297. 

* Bertrand: La Mission du Madure, Letter ii, p. 346 (Mr. R. 
Satyanatba Aiyer’s Tr. in his * N&yaks of Madura *). 





















j U for collecting a tax or 
money-rents and for selling the straw that was yielded 
by the lands leased out. 

Corporate life in the villages was fostered by placing 
on a solid foundation the ancient ‘self-governing’ 
BarZ-baluti system, consisting of the Gaud (headman), 
ShUnbdgh (accountant), Panchan gam (astrologer), 
Lohar (smith), Dkdbi (washerman), Haja (barber), 
Kumbhar (potter), Totti (scavenger), Talari (watch¬ 
man),- Nlrganti (one who irrigates fields), Kotte - 
maniyam (one who repairs mud-forts) and Pujun 
(priest). The emoluments of these officials varied 
according to the nature of their duties, and were 
usually paid in kind. The Gauda and the Shanbogh 
were permitted to receive a greater share than the 
others. Half the pay of the accountant was paid in 
cash and half in kind. The other village officials and 
servants had the right of receiving bundles of hay 
and one measure of corn from the cultivators. These 
were also given rent-free lands, varying in value from 
one to s ix pagodas, according to their status, for their 
own cultivation. All the village officials were 
exempt from payment of taxes. 




IX 


ADMINISTRATION OF MYSORE UNDER RYDER ALI AND 
TIPU SULTAN 


Hyder Ali came to power when Mysore was 
suffering from repeated incursions of the Mahrathas. 
He made few changes in the administrative system of 
the Wodeyars. He abolished the eighteen chuvadis , 
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which had come down from the time of Cbicfca 
Devaraja, and entrusted the affairs to eight cuUkeris 
which had fiscal and military functions. His only 
care was to increase the revenue to the maximum 
extent, and to maintain a well-disciplined army. He 
farmed the revenue to the highest bidders. The 
kingdom naturally fell into sixteen divisions of 
unequal extent, each of which was placed under a 
SubahdUr . The SubahdUr had his own Amildar or 
Agent and SheristadEr or Accountant in each district, 
whose work was watched by a Skeristadar appointed 
by the Central Government. But a collusion of these 
officers was not impossible in the circumstances, and 
the ryot was impoverished by exactions. Hyder was 
more successful in forming a powerful militia by 
attracting war-like men from places as far away as 
Iran and Turan, 1 and by getting them trained and 
drilled under European officers. 

It was left to his son to perfect the system of 
administration. In this he was assisted by experi¬ 
enced ministers. His passion for novelty led him to 
change the entire system and to introduce new regu¬ 
lations in every department. The most prominent 
features of his administration were the expansion of 
industry and commerce, economy in expenditure, and 
the personal attention of the Sultan even to the 
minutest details, which resulted in over-emphasis 
in military organisation and over-centralisation in 
polity. |;§#, 

The highest officer of state was the DiwUn or 
Prime Minister, which post was occupied by Mir 
Sadick, Tipu’s evil genius. His department was the 

1 Kirtnani: History of Hyder Naick (Col. Miles’ Trans., p, 309). 
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covnmerce by removing vexatious restrictions such as 
the duties on the transit of cloth, cotton and 
thread, and on the export of grain. He encouraged 
Armenian merchants to bring their silk stuffs, and 
reduced import duties. He established banking 
houses (Mallik Tujar kdtis) all over the country. 
Besides having the entire management of the ex¬ 
change, they traded in jewels, bullion, spices, 
perfumes, raw silk, muslins ; also in cloth and grain of 
every kind. 

His passion for novelty is displayed in his military 
reforms also. For instance, he changed the technical 
terms of command from French to Persian and 
Turkish words. He caused to be written a military 
code Futtah-ul-Mujahidin , ‘ The Triumph of the 

Holy Warriors,’ which contained details about 
military exercises, tactics, etc. With the help of 
French officers, and some deserters and prisoners of 
war, he got his army trained after the European 
fashion. The establishment of a military school for 
some of the risalas of infantry was a remarkable 
step, which might have led to an improvement 
in the character of the army. 1 The tone of the 
army was improved by the prohibition of liquor¬ 
vending camps. 2 Undue attachment of the men to 
their officers was obviated by frequent changes in 
command. 

The faith of the Sultan was chiefly in artillery and 
muskets, and the infantry was the most important 
branch of the army. The regular infantry was divided 
into a number of kushoons, 3 each of which was placed 


1 Kirkpatrick : Letter, No. 364. 2 Ibid: Letter, No. 411. 

3 The strength of a kushoon was roughly 1,200 men. 
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a Sipuhdav or Sipuhsalfrr. Four or five risalm 
constituted a kuskoon ; the lowest unit being a 
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joug. The SipukdUr was responsible for keeping 
his men perfect in their exercises. The BakshZs 
attached to each kushoon helped the SipahdUr 
in mustering the army, and disbursed the pay. 
Muskets were manufactured in four places in Tipu’s 
kingdom. A manufactory, established at Kankana- 
halli, turned out even iron boilers. Amtts were 
asked to impress the labour of blacksmiths and 

artificers. 1 , ■ iP Iptflt 

The regular cavalry was in mokubs (regiments), 
which were subdivided into teeps or squadrons and euz 
or troops. A Bakski was placed in charge of every 
mokub! In addition to the regular infantry and 
cavalry, there were the silledars (mounted on their 
own horse) and the kuzzaks or predatory cavalry. 
The irregular cavalry was by far the most useful: 
they were inured to fatigue, and more experienced. 
They were furnished on the contract system, and were 
mercenary troops. But the most formidable were 
the kuzzaks , who were not paid, but profited by 
plunder. 

The naval experiment is also interesting. At first 
the navy had been placed under the department of the 
Mallik Tujars or Board of Trade, but in 1796 a 
separate Admiralty Department was created under a 
board of eleven {Meet Yumrn ), and about 40 ships were 
entrusted to their charge. They were also expected 
to collect together men experienced in naval warfare 
and to arrange for and supervise the construction of 
ships. Wilks says there were 100 ships, including 

» Xtie number of these is given as 80 in Tipu’s letter dated 13-6-1786. 
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Guru Govind laid the foundations of the Khalsa in 
1695. He enjoined on his followers the worship of 
SdkH and the wearing of steel weapons, in place of a 
divided allegiance to the plough, the loom and the pen. 
The initiation into the Khalsa {puhul) was by drinking 
water stirred by a dagger ( krpana ). He bestowed on 
his followers a distinct political existence, and inspired 
them with the desire of being socially free and 
nationally independent. 

Under Banda the Khalsa soldier became an adept 
in the use of arms, and trained in guerilla warfare. In 
the 18th century the military community took advan¬ 
tage of the confusions in the Punjab due to the 
invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
The Khalsa became transformed into a compact and 
united kingdom, and assumed regal powers as the 
Abdali had foreseen. Jassa Singh occupied the 
Punjab and coined money in the name of the Khalsa. 
Later coins bear the legend of Grace, Power and 
Victory. 

Cunningham 1 terms their organization a theocratic, 
confederate feudalism. The Sikh people met once at 
least every year at Amritsar. It was on the occasion 
of the Rama festival, when the cessation of the 
periodical rains rendered military operations practica¬ 
ble. Their assembly was termed Gurumata , for they 
sought wisdom and unanimity of counsel from their 
teacher and the book of his word. The leaders who 
thus met owned no subjection to one another, * but the 
notion of a chain of dependence was acknowledged as 
the law, and the federate chiefs partitioned their joint 
conquests equally among themselves, and divided their 

1 Cunningham ; History of the Sikhs , p. 104. 
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coherence to the scattered elements and to mould the 
Sikh nation into a Commonwealth . 1 

Ranjit Singh’s main achievement was the political 
unification of the Punjab. He, like Hyder Ali, was 
unlettered, but showed genius as general and 
statesman. He had a talent for the selection of sub¬ 
ordinates, and was generous to those who did him 
service. He had a freedom from bigotry and an 
intelligent curiosity in all matters of moment. He 
chose the best men, irrespective of caste, colour or 
creed. He trained his army on the European model 
and employed some European officers. As head of a 
military state, he showed energy and vigour, but 
evinced a commendable moderation in the exercise of 
power. He honoured men of reputed sanctity, and 
attributed every success, whatever his own share in it, 
to the favour of God bestowed on the Commonwealth 
or Khatsa. He is represented to have outraged 
decency by appearing in public inebriated and 
surrounded with courtesans. This picture has perhaps 
been overdrawn, fn any case his rule was popular, 
founded as it was on the feelings of the people and 
the fashions then in vogue. When his genius was 
no more and a limit had been set to Sikh militarism 
and dominion, the vital spirit of the race began to 
consume itself in domestic contentions. 

The machinery of administration 2 consisted of 
the standing army, the revenue farmers, the K&rdurs , 
Jagirdars and certain governors of large provinces. 
There were several Jagirs formed by grants of land, 


1 Ctmnioghatn : History of the Sikhs> Cb. IV. 

2 Report of Captain Murray, cited by Tupper : 
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government share of the produce. I 
and Ijaradurs collected their dues through 
Kardars. The KurdUr had the duties of protecting 
his charge, increasing the cultivation, punishing theft, 
and causing restitution to be made to the complainant. 
If thieves or cattle were traced to any village, custom 
rendered it equitable to demand the restitution from 
the village as a whole. 

The prosecutor in a case of theft had to deposit a 
fourth of the value of the lost property. If successful, 
the suitor in a civil case paid $hukartina> a present of 
gratitude ; if unsuccessful, a fine. Civil and matri¬ 
monial cases were referred to panchayats consisting of 
men chosen by the parties themselves. Resort was 
sometimes had to ordeals by water, by boiling oil or 
by bearing a heated plough-share. Bloodshed might 
be atoned by the price of blood (> khUnbaha :) or by a 
matrimonial alliance (ns/a). 


XI 

CIVIC CONDITIONS IN THE MALABAR COAST 

The country west of the Western Ghats exhibits a 
picture of Hindu communities developing their 
peculiar political and socio-religious institutions un¬ 
hindered by influences from outside. The king was 
never despotic. His power had been limited in the 
earliest ages by the rights of the sixty-four original 
villages, which constituted a primitive democracy. 
When the introduction of monarchy was found neces¬ 
sary in the interests of an integration and consolidation 
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of these communities, the power of the king was still 
limited to 12 years in duration, and his ministry were 
checked by the Nairs. 1 These limitations continued, 
down to the iSth century. 

Of political importance is the festival known as 
Mah&makkam described in a Malayalam manuscript 
diary 2 of the Zamorin, dated 1683, an d * n balladi 
known as Mamankappttttu. The festival was hel'd 
every twelfth year at the capital city of Tirunavayi. 

At this festival the Zamorin was seated in his tent on 
an open plain, and any chieftain who could break 
through the ranks of his guards and slay him, could 
gain the crown for himself. 3 To this end a jubilee 
was proclaimed throughout the land on the completion 
of the twelve years, and the Zamorin was allowed to 
retain the throne only if he could protect himself 
against all comers. If he was not able to hold his 
ovvn, he was either beheaded or had to retire into a 
temple. The last evidence of this festival being held 
is in 1743. 

The military and social prestige enjoyed by the 
Nairs was an effective check on the Zamorin’s despotism. 
We read in 1746 4 that ‘ the Nairs, being heads of the 
Calicut people, resemble the Parliament, and do not 
obey the king’s dictates in all things, but chastise his 
ministers when they do unwarrantable acts.’ Another 
check on the Zamorin’s power had been the sanctity 
attached to the Brahman hierarchy and priesthood. 
To these may be added the influence of a hereditary 


1 Day : Lend of the Perutnals , p 42. 

* Quoted by S. V. Venkateswara : History o{ the Zamorins, p. 25. 

3 Hamilton : New Account of the past Indies , Vol. I, p. 310. 

4 Diary of the Tcllicberry Factory, 2nd May, 1746, 
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'^JEOWlstry and the political influence wielded by the 
Moplah merchant-princes. * ||s|!|||0:; 

The country was divided into niids, and each n%i 
into de'sams. These were military divisions. 1 The 
ruler of the desam was the De'savuli. His genera! 
powers included control over public properties and 
collection of the revenue. He was entitled to certain 
customary payments, the chief of which was the 
marriage fee. In judicial affairs he was assisted by 
two or three local men known as Pramilnis . These 
formed a kind of jury, and cases were decided by them 
in the presence of the Desavali. Judges were paid for 
their service. The De'sav&li got a rupee on every case 
tried, and the Pramilnis half a rupee each, in cases 
involving more than Rs. 15. In criminal cases the 
verdict of old men was taken into consideration. 2 

The Nuduvuli was the ruler of the district, and the 
superior of the De'savttli. He was responsible for t.he 
collection of taxes, and commanded the forces. He 
administered justice in person, when influential per¬ 
sons were concerned. His power was so great that, 
even if the Zamorin found him disobedient or traitor¬ 
ous, he could not confiscate his property, though he 
could dismiss him. 

The chief of the Naduvalis was the minister of the 
State. To him, in the absence of the king, appeals 
went on the decrees of the other NctduvUlis. After 
the- 15th century the ministership became hereditary 
in the family of the Mangat Acchan at Calicut, as of 
the Paliyat Acchan at Cochin. The power of the 
minister was so great that as soon as a Zamorin died, 
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1 Warden’s Report of 12th September, 1815, paras. 63, 64. 
9 Philipp : Account of the Malabarians , p, 83. 
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v.v« iW «„, for a later development of the system showed 
the combatants ‘ not necessarily the principals in a 
quarrel, but generally their champions.’ The Naurs 
entered the field in a purely Spartan spirit: to them 
loss of life weighed as a feather in the balance as 
against loss of honour. Thus in the fighting * it was 

hi: it ¥ * n . 1 i t. . J 11 t t 


indispensable that one should fall.’ 

1 Granne’s Report, p. 26 
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THE family was the foundation of social and j 

The sex-instinct was not brushed aside as 
unholy, even by philosophers who became 
dwellers in the evening of life. They were jealous of 
the sex-complex, and sought to conquer it, not by 
repression but by purification in the life of the 
home and the family. They sought to ensure ‘ the 
perennial breed of noble bloods * which was necessary 
to carry on the traditions of the community. This 
was out of the question where the best men were 
condemned in cloistered seclusion to lead a life of 
single-blessedness and sterility. Indian society, while 
it aimed at the obviation of diffused sexuality, made 
the production of man-power the debt (rna) of each 
generation to its predecessors and its duty to its 
successors. The eternal theme in Indian art is the 
woman as Mother in the happiness of the home, with 
suckling babies at her breast or grown up children at 
her feet. We do not find the girl in her teens, the 
beauty in the bud, in which the lewd and wanton might 
revel. 

The sex-instinct was sublimated in the family. 
Exogamy and endogamy were worked into a scheme 
whereby physical degeneracy and predisposition to 
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^If^se were checked, without sacrificing homogeneity 
in cultural 1 ile. A judicious use of hypergamy enabled 
communities in lower cultural grades to get increasing 
strains of better blood and a rise in the social scale. 

From a regulated family life flowed ideas of chivalry 
and gentleness, compassion for the weak and the dis¬ 
tressed, a conception of beauty and grace pervading 
the acts of daily life, and a self-denying affection and 
readiness to make sacrifices. The consequent losses 
to individualism and enterprise are a matter of opinion, 
when we consider the attendant evils. Some early 
communities evolved from status to contract, discard¬ 
ing or outgrowing the significance of the family as a 
political unit.. But India aimed at the sublimation 
of the institution, with a deliberately conceived social 
and political purpose. 

Political life reflects the trend of social thought in 
this direction. There is an anxiety, even in the earliest 
texts, to preserve intact the laws and custom of the 
family (kula) as well as of the community. Sometimes 
the family had expanded into a self-governing clan, and 
political law-givers bear witness to its strength and 
invincibility. The codifiers of sacred laws show even 
greater anxiety to preserve the laws of the clan 
(, kukdharma ), side by side with those framed for the 
groups bound by increasing ties of local contiguity. 
The idea was Indian rather than Aryan, and appears 
even in a more intensive form in the south. In the 
village life of the Tamil country, as evidenced by 
mediaeval inscriptions, the political sins of the father, 
or even of a distant kinsman, are visited on all the 
scions of the family, who are disqualified from wielding 
political power and holding public offices. 
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brain, Aryan or Dravidian, as has been so often 
suggested. Vedic Aryas were in communities, which 
differed in social habits and cultural outlook as well 
as in territorial habitat. They were in contact with 
non-Aryan communities, who likewise differed even to 
a greater extent among themselves. From this 
heterogeneity, a scheme of solidarity emerged as 
the result of time and experience. There is no 
evidence of its appearing full-fledged, as Athena from 
the head of Zeus. The ganas, vraftxs, grtsas and 
sardhas of Vedic times, some high, some low 
(mahat and kshull aka), some bent on military achieve¬ 
ments and some on the arts of. peace ( kshatlr and 
sahgrhltr ), are evidence of this heterogeneity. Pro¬ 
nounced, likewise, were the cultural differences among 
the non-Aryan peoples, Rakshasa, Pisacha, Naga, etc. 
A system which could weld these diversities into a 
unity could compel the allegiance of the constituents 
only- by its sweet reasonableness and its pragmatic 
value. In fact, the communities w^ere divided into 
social groups more or less, as persons and schools 
vastly varying in political thought find their equilibrium 
in political parties:—the group that was inclined to 
philosophise, and revelled more in culture of the spirit 
than in that of the flesh ; the group actuated by 
ambition, love of power and domination over others; the 
group whose watchword was material prosperity and 
economic affluence. Outside these there were the 
masses of those drifting aimlessly, who attached 
themselves to one or other of the above groups. The 
cultural conditions here considered crystallised in a 
social organisation of people in accordance with the 
dominating purpose in life,— dharma , kama and artha 
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being pre-eminently the pursuits of the Brahmana, 
Raianya and Vaisya respectively. 

It would be difficult to show that any one of these 
groups was superior to the others, or was regarded as 
such. The difference was functional rather than 
racial. The word varna, like the word ruparn in the 
early Vedic texts, cannot be proved to refer to 
complexion or to physical structure, as it came to do 
in later times. The groups have their analogues in the 
Avesta , and the Iranian denominations do not at all 
suggest the idea of colour or complexion. Different 
rules had to be laid down for Brahmanas, Rajanyas 
and Vaisyas in accordance with the objective of each. 
The Brahmana had to conserve his energy for intellec¬ 
tual, religious and philosophical purposes. Therefore, 
immunity from disturbance even in times of war, 
a certain cloistered seclusion, the rigidity of disci¬ 
pline implied in satyam., ahimsU , brahmac/iaryam and 
aparigraham —truthfulness, harmlessness, continence 
and poverty—were prescribed for him as helpful in 
his line of evolution. The Rajanya had to develop 
power, and the discipline for him consisted in physical 
exercises and military training. Ra/adkarma allows 
hunting and even gambling, albeit breaches of satyam 
and ahims 3 , on account of their social and military 
virtues. The Vaisya had to seek popularity rather 
than power, the gentle influence over his fellowmen, 
on which his success in industry and commerce and 
his social standing so largely depended. Truth was 
considered out of the question in trade, as it was 
occasionally in statecraft and diplomacy. But the 
Vaisya was allowed to accumulate riches by untiring 
patience and industry, while the social uses of anger 
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Attitindignation were permitted to the ruling classes^ 
who had to punish the wicked and develop the 
military spirit. Rights and duties were prescribed 
for each class in such a way as to develop the virtues 
needed to attain its objective. 

At the same time this division of labour, based on 
the preference of men in regard to their goal in life, 
was subordinated to the general scheme for the 
common good. Co-operation of all the classes was 
needed in the daily administration, and is provided 
for in the political institutions that were devised and 
worked. A passage in the MahabhUrata provides for 
the presence in the king’s Council of representatives 
of the three classes, and even of the outer masses of 
the population. Hindu polity maintained this co¬ 
operation even as late as Mahratha times. It is proof 
of the vitality of the scheme that such co-operation 
could be taken for granted. A sort of balance of 
power, which would ensure it for all time, was pro¬ 
vided , the most advanced intellectuals stripping 
themselves of active power in the administration and 
of control over the economic conditions of the country. 
The force of intellect could outstrip even a combina¬ 
tion of wealth and power, if the intellectual resources 
were organised and concentrated in the interests of 
self-assertion and monopoly. In the earlier stages, 
the foremost thinkers of India were scattered in Vedic 
schools, evolving differing social systems and textual 
recensions. A good instance is furnished by the 
schools of Yajur- Veda in five different parts of the 
J umna-Ganges region and the surrounding tracts— 
the Kuthaka of the Doab, the Kapisthala of the 
Punjab, the Maitrayani of the Rajputana region, the 
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Vedie texts regard the king as the embodi¬ 
ment of dharma. The Sutras have special sections 
on Rujadharma , and these are illustrated by episodes 
in the Epics, Kajidasa considers it as coming down 
from time immemorial that it was the duty of the king 
to protect the varnas and the as ram as in the lawful 
exercise of their rights and duties. Kautilya warns 
the king that he would bring ruin on himself and his 
kingdom, if he departed from the dharma pertaining to 
castes and allowed the social scheme to drift into 
chaos. Some of the provisions of the ArthasUstra 
are based on this view, and would in these days be 
regarded as prima facie negations of individual liberty. 
No man had a right to give up home life, for instance, 
unless he had provided for the upkeep of his family 
before entering upon asceticism. Heretical orders 
were not allowed to concentrate in towns, but were to 
be kept under observation or distributed among rural 
tracts. Men pursuing new occupations were to be 
jealously watched. At the same time, Kautilya is 
anxious to perpetuate local and communal self- 
governing institutions in their common life, special 
laws, immunities and customs. The local regulations 
were binding in so far as they were consistent with the 
laws of the dharma of the particular castes and social 
orders concerned. 

The rules of dharma were deduced by the most ad¬ 
vanced and unselfish men, as in best accord with Vedic 
practices. These came into existence in different 
places and at different times, developed into local cus¬ 
toms and usages, and were codified in the post-Vedic 
period. It is not easy to account for the binding 
authority of particular codes, like those of Manu and 
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Ifap^Valkya, even in matters of civil law, on the' 
assumption that they were devised by .single men and 
were accepted by their compeers under the awe of 
religion. Some of these rules breathe differences 
undoubtedly based on local customs and practices. 
Baudhayana and Apastamba, for instance, sanction 
cousin-marriage in the south; and different though 
similar concessions are made to Aryan communities in 
other parts of India. It is important to remember that 
none of these codes depended for its sanction on any 
act of S tate or Legislature. So far as they can be dated, 
they were formed after the religious differences in 
India had begun to assert themselves in every Indian 
State. Many of the basic principles are found alike in 
various Hindu codes and in those of the Buddhists 
and the Jains, in spite of the variations necessitated by 
altered religious conditions and social circumstances. 

If the fundamental aim of the State was to preserve 
the Indian outlook on life and those institutions w'hich 
were held necessary to perpetuate it, the question 
arose as to what was the binding authority, in cases of 
differences in opinion, as to the interpretation or the 
relative importance of the injunctions. It is charac¬ 
teristic of Indian polity that the will of the majority 
was not considered as always settling the issue, even 
where men of quality and learning alone were consul¬ 
ted. It is significant that agreement among the 
learned and good (dharmajha samayah ) is recognised 
as of binding force, but not the will of the majority. 
No meeting was valid unless men of quality were pre¬ 
sent, and the opinion of the men of quality was 
acceptable only when they were bold enough to speak 
out their mind. One condition of such boldness was 
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i freedom from allegiance to political power, when%^#r J 
alack of governance or positive misgovernment sought 
to threaten the very foundations of society. We have 
evidence of the creation of such referees or classes of 
referees even in Vedic times. At the coronation of 


the king all classes swore allegiance. The Brahman 


did homage with the remarkable qualification that he 
owed a higher loyalty to truth and justice : ‘ Oh men, 
here is your king. Soma is the king of us Brahmans. 
Our loyalty abides to him, as well as now to this king,’ 
—that is to say, so long as they lived within his domi¬ 
nions and were protected by him. There are 
references to the emigration of such votaries of truth 
and justice from states where misgovernment prevailed. 
Here was a power potent to check injustice when 
political powers had lost their moorings. But there 
was no danger of a State within the State or of a theolo¬ 
gical class holding the head of the State in awe. For 
the members of this class were scattered in different 
rural tracts, and the rule of their life was poverty and 
contentment. They expressed their ideas on politics 
and the burning questions of the day, only when con¬ 
sulted, whether individually or collectively. Any fear 
of concerted action among them was made impossible 
by circumstances. 

The very monarch of a State was so protected and 
fortified with pomp and splendour that he had no need 
to identify himself with any party in the State, which 
might have the majority for the moment, in order 
to preserve his crown, but could take a detached and 
impartial view in all matters. Once the king was 
chosen, his person became sacrosanct, and he could 
stand above contending parties and their conflicting 
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•ests. By his ability to reconcile these was 
efficiency judged, both at the time of selection and 
afterwards. To this end, the system of primogeniture 
was somewhat relaxed. When the throne became 
vacant the choice was made, from among the members 
of the royal family, of that prince who had the best 
qualities, as determined by a general consensus of 
opinion among secular leaders and men of learning 
and character. It is clear in the early texts, as well as 
in inscriptions of mediaeval times, that an agreement 
was arrived at without cleaving the State into parties. 
The welfare of the State was thus in the hands of men. 
who could put the interest of the whole State before 
that of any party or section thereof. 

Ii the will of the majority was not applied in mat¬ 
ters of high politics and general policy, it had its 
place in the discussion of administrative details. The 
impartial king was to consult his ministers individual¬ 
ly for their opinions, discuss these in general council, 
and abide by the view of the majority in matters of 
detail. This Executive Council was to consist of 
men who were experts in the departments of adminis¬ 
tration, men of tested character and integrity, 
irrespective of considerations of caste or creed. 

Communal representation, while thus denied in the 
Central Government, was accepted for certain purposes. 
The principle of consulting representative opinion was 
recognised in the formation of a larger Council for 
important administrative purposes and exigencies, in 
which the Vaisyas or men of wealth were most largely 
represented and could make their voice effectively felt, 
while the men in power were there also in good number, 
and the Brahman and the Siidra had only a few 
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representatives—just enough to enable them to present 
their view-points for consideration.. In local govern¬ 
ment various communities had organisations of their 
own. In the larger council and in town corporations, 
the predominant communities had the preponderant 
voice. A sort of balance and harmony was thus secured 
between the general principle of efficiency, most neces¬ 
sary in the Central Government, and the need for 
respecting the feelings and opinions of the various 
groups and communities in the State. 

It cannot be said that the will of the majority was 
the deciding principle, even in local institutions. We 
have some knowledge of the details of government 
at Vaisali, the city of the Licchavis, which furnished 
a model of organisation to the Buddhist monastery. 
The President of a meeting was carefully selected as 
the man above parties. If any matter came in for 
heated discussion and cleft the assembly into parties, 
whatever the disparity in numbers between them, the 
vote of the Assembly was not binding. The Chair¬ 
man declared his opinion that it had become a party 
question, and a Committee was immediately appointed 
to bring about a reconciliation. If the Committee 
agreed, settlement could be along their lines; if they 
differed among themselves, the matter was brought for 
discussion again before the general body, and the 
process was gone through until some sort of com¬ 
promise was arrived at. Members of adjacent locali¬ 
ties were sometimes consulted, and put on the 
Committee of Arbitration. No stone was left unturned 
in the matter of securing peace and conciliation. The 
formation of permanent parties was thereby effectively 
prevented. In certain matters, indeed, unanimity was 
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Misfed on, as by the Buddha in the case of admiss! 

of a new Bhikshu into die order, or of a local pancha- 
yat deciding civil or criminal causes. We may 
discover the analogue in education where, the same 
mentality is in evidence. Profundity was the aim. and 
perfection was looked for, rather than a percentage of 
success in the performance. The scholar who could 
answer all the questions got a hall-mark, and he who 
made one or more mistakes had to appear again. 

It will be clear from the foregoing that deliberate 
purposes and aims run through the ages as the end of 
the State in ancient India. Their preservation was 
helped by the principle of toleration accepted even by 
the various conquerors. The Indian genius lies in 
inclusiveness, the consolidation of various principles 
and their reduction to a state of stable equilibrium, 
where cultural ends are placed foremost, and the 
whole is never lost sight of in the elaboration of the 
parts. The party system is foreign to the genius of 
India. Nor could it be conceived of among a people 
whose cultural outlook ripened into a sense of kinship 
with all men and of the sanctity of all life. Herein 
lies India’s cultural distinctiveness in public life and 
political organisation. Political differences were not 
pressed to a breaking-point, but were healed and set 
at rest by the genius for conciliation characterising 
the common sense of the people. The function of 
arbitration is conceived as higher than the iron rule 
of efficiency. The monarch or the president of a 
corporate body is regarded as justifying his existence 
by his virtue of impartiality, of detachment from 
passing political interests. A whole class of intelli¬ 
gentsia, divorced from power and wealth, existed and 
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The main cultural outlook of India is also < 
need in the machinery of administration. India 
1 by geographical barriers and by ethnic and 
fferences into a number of fairly large 
le political horizon of her philosophers was < 
e country, even when her cultural i 
permeated other parts of Asia, 
other travellers have averred that 
attempted any conquests abroad. This aversion to 
political domination over other peoples had its reflex 
in the internal polity of India. The states into wl 
the country was naturally divided were taken 
political units, and forms of government so 
as to make for their political stability and inter 
ship. ‘ Imperialism was unknown in ancient 
In the Maurya empire the independence of the ! 
and provincial parts was recognised and respected, 
subject to a formal acceptance of the titular suzerainty 
of the emperor and the reception of the imperial viceroy. 
In the Gupta empire there was similar independence 
on the basis of hegemony, and the conquered kingdoms 
retained their institutions as of old, and their captured 
princes were liberated and reinstated. Harsha’s 
power has been exaggerated. Even by the testimony 
of his friends, his contemporaries Pulakesin, Sasahka 
and Narasimhavarman were no less great than he, 
and he had little political influence beyond the open 
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meant supremacy in South India, but not extinction or 
interference, generally speaking, as its policy towards 
the other ancient kingdoms of the south. 

The solitary exception to this principle is perhaps 
to be found in the expansion of Vijayanagar. By the 
15th century India had been drawn into the vortex of 
the world’s politics, and a larger and more powerful 
political organisation than that of the prevailing local 
states was found to be essential for self-preservation. 
The genius of India, in adapting her political organi¬ 
sation to altered forces, is clear in the building of this 
empire and of the later Indo-Islamic structure known 
as the Mughal empire. The centre of gravity had 
now shifted from the local states to the imperial 
government. Forms of government were freshly 
forged so as to ensure safety and efficiency at the 
centre. The older institutions of the localities, 
surviving in their varieties from the Vedic age 
onwards, still retained their political individuality in 
the various parts of the empire, and were appreciated 
and adopted as the basis of the new provincial 
organisation. But the form of government in the 
empire was strong, unitary and centralised, so that 
India could hold her own against the other nations of 
the world. 

The empire of Vijayanagar and the Mughal 
empire were stable forms of organisation, as they 
were based on the political experience of India. Till 
the tenth century the congeries ol small states could 
continue in relations of war and peace without 
endangering their existence, on account of general 
community in cultural ideas and a certain political 
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tolerance* The Hindukush had been the geographi¬ 
cal or natural frontier on the north-west. 1 ribes 
rolled down into the Punjab for plunder, and some of 
them made settlements on Indian soil as political 
units. But these conquerors were gradually con¬ 
quered by the culture of India, and gave up ideas of 
rampant militarism or political domination. The 
ethics of warfare in mediaeval India rendered her unable 
to cope with invaders like the Mussalmans by land 
and the Portuguese by sea. Portuguese accounts of 
India make it clear that Hindu ethical principles 
meant a handicap against enemies who were not 
hampered by humane considerations in their assertion 
i of might and strength. Instances abound of Hindu 
delicacy of feeling, chivalry, faithfulness and honesty, 
as against the treachery, cruelty, terrorism and 
;conquest at any cost, characterising the conduct of 
the enemy nations. If Hindu dharma was to be 
maintained, there ought to be greater power and 
concentration of forces. 

The. first idea that dawned upon the Hindus was 
that of a confederacy. The Rajputs formed one 
against the Turks, and the South Indian powers 
against the Taghlaks. These were formed for the 
temporary purpose of resisting the advancing waves 
of Islam. They could not develop into federations, 
as the local, communal and linguistic differences and 
jealousies asserted themselves, even in the presence of 
external dangers. The differences were so pro¬ 
found, as in the case of ancient Greece, that no 
really binding influence could overcome them if the 
provinces were to be autonomous. Even in Mahratha 
polity the centrifugal forces proved incessant sources 
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developed machinery of the Mughal empire could 
help the provinces suffering disruption and dismem¬ 
berment in the eighteenth century. It was not only 
that they were divided from one another, but each 
was divided in itself by local jealousies, party factions, 
communal feuds and sectarian differences. The 
lesson of history is that no abiding economic interests, 
nor even waves of religious enthusiasm, could 
unite all India in the absence of strong political 
organisation at the centre. The geographical and 
cultural unity of India and her political history alike 
point to the need for a strong central government 
and the dangers of instability for any feeble form of 
federalism. 


V 


There is no evidence that the Central Government 
at any time was autocratic, that is, based on the will 
of one man. The ancient Raja was rather an 
impartial arbitrator than master of the state. He was 
selected by the ministers and the leaders of the 
people who were the king-makers {rUja-kartr). If he 
ruled badly and set selfish or class interests above the 
common weal, good men left the state, and this was 
the signal for his expulsion or deposition. This 
primitive expedient did not suffice as the state grew 
larger, and we have the gradual evolution of minis¬ 
terial responsibility. Evidence of ministerial opposi¬ 
tion to the declared wishes of the Raja is found in 
the inscriptions of Asoka and Rudradaman; in 
Puranic texts relating to the Sungas and Kanwas; 
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Jaina tradition about Vasubandhu, the Gupta 
minister; and ip other places. By the Gupta period 
it had become an accepted political doctrine that the 
ministers were there to see that even a bad king ruled 
in accordance with the wishes of the people. They 
were, it is true, selected by the king and not elected 
by the people ; but they were selected for those very 
qualities of detachment and impartiality which were 
considered the qualification of those in charge of the 
government. It was therefore that Asoka had to 
bend to their will, and Rudradaman to restore from 
his privy purse the expenditure, though for public 
purposes, incurred by him against their views. It 
was therefore that the threat of Vasubandhu to resign 
had its effect. 

Kautilya lays down that the ministers were to 
be consulted individually as well as in Council, 
and that their opinion .should be binding on the 
king. Ministers on other duty or away from the 
capital were to be consulted by correspondence. 
Later works like the SukranltisUra demand that these 
transactions should be in writing and that the 
decisions of the ministry should be signed and sealed, 
so that the king could not alter them or evade their 
import. The prominence of the ministry is in 
evidence under Muhammadan rule also, whether we 
think of Makbul Khan, Abul Fazl, Ali Mardan Khan, 
Asof Khan or Jaswant Singh. The ministry became 
so prominent under the Mahrathas that its chief 
developed into a Mayor of the Palace, overshadowing 
the throne. Such a consummation could be reached 
only where the ministers looked forward less to royal 
favour than to the interests of the people. 
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lg>5P» scrutiny of those who had been experts in the 
same department some years earlier, in Hindu polity 
the expert’s proposal was checked also by other 
ministers from various points of view, the highest 
check being by men who were attached to the king by 
excellence of character as well as by expert know¬ 


ledge. 


VI 


Local variations determined the foundation of the 
smaller states or provinces. In the earlier period the 
local states got their distinctiveness on account of 
geographical, racial or linguistic features. This 
distinctiveness they retained even under expanding 
empires, like those of Asoka and the Guptas. In 
Mussalman times the culture of Bengal was peculiar 
to it, as was that of the Punjab, and these two provin¬ 
ces were political units, not much inferior in status to 
the kingdom of Delhi. In Mughal, Mahratha and 
Vijayanagar polity there was a provincial organisation 
on similar lines. 

Under the Mughal and Vijayanagar emperors we 
have a landmark in the history of the provincial 
system. Each province served as a cultural unit, 
whether we consider Agra, Oudh or Allahabad; 
Andhra, Konkana or ChSla. Its type of culture and 
its characteristic language and traditions were retained 
and allowed to develop. At the same time provincial 
and local jealousies were kept in check by tight 
control from the centre. Provinces were subdivided, 
or new provinces created out of existing ones, when 
altered political conditions required a revision of the 
system in the interests of the efficient handling of 
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proyihcial affairs by the Central Government, 
in any such revision the cultural and historic as well 
as the linguistic and geographical unity of the 
province was a primary consideration. The growth 
of national feeling in a province showed itself in the 
development of its vernacular literature, in economic 
life and institutions, and in particular systems of 
social life and civil law. 

Yet the inherent defects of the polity showed 
themselves. Whether under the Vijayanagara, 
the Mughal or the Mahratha scheme, the Central 
Government may be described as having looked 
inwards into the provinces, breathing life into their 
polity, unifying them and contributing to a common 
life, attending to matters which were of general 
importance, and having a broad, as distinguished 
from a compartmental, outlook in internal administra¬ 
tion. But the empire as a unity concerned itself 
much less with states outside India and the relations 
with them. Imperial defences were not properly 
provided for, even by the Mughal empire. In the 
army the aim was to unite the provincial resources into 
a national army, but not to distribute this army so 
as to keep the weak spots of India on the north-west 
frontier safe from foreign invasion. Vijayanagar 
fleets scoured the seas and did some good work in 
establishing commercial relations with other powers, 
but neglected their function as bulwarks of defence 
against foreign fleets on the open seas. This fact is 
all the more remarkable as the Portuguese roved the 
seas, and their piracy was a constant worry to the 
Mughal empire. Vijayanagar appreciated the horses 
that' came from the trade with the Portuguese, but 
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by the details of social and economic life recorded m 
the village surveys undertaken from time to time. 
These are mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthas&stm^ the 
South Indian inscriptions, the Ain-i-Akbari and other 
records. 

VII 

Consistently with the general outlook on polity, 
there was attention to the various aspects of adminis¬ 
tration. In early times justice was regarded as the 
most important. The king was the supreme arbitrator 
and his court the seat of justice, both in Aryan and 
in South Indian polity. The finding in regard to fact 
was left to panels of judges, and the award lay with 
the king. In republics there was an officer who had a 
Book of Precedents or Record of Case Law, which was 
consulted so that punishments might be uniform. 
The local juries and panchayats settled civil disputes, 
and their decision was binding, provision being made 
for challenging the fairness of the judges, if they were 
inclined to partiality or corruption. One interesting 
provision peculiar to India is the responsibility of the 
state for the detection of the criminal in cases of theft 
and robbery. The fact of the crime being proved, the 
local police officers must detect the criminal or be 
responsible for the restitution of the lost property. 
This institution existed bo*h in cities and in villages, 
and throughout the ages, according to the testimony 
of travellers. In regard to criminal law the main 
principle was that one suspected of crime should be 
let off if there was at any stage reasonable presump¬ 
tion of his innocence. To this end the criminal’s case 
was referred successively to various officers, any one 
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Otwjiom could liberate him, but all of whom had to 
agree if he was to be found guilty. It is important 
to remember that the accepted aim in judicature was 
to secure gratuitous justice during the preliminary 
trials by respectable fellow-men. There were no 
lawyers, and all opportunities were given to decide 
matters by voluntary arbitration. During Mughal rule 
the Persian principle was applied, that even * speedy 
injustice was preferable to tardy justice,’ and the law’s 
delays were dreaded. 

In regard to taxation, we see certain principles 
always in operation. Agricultural produce contribu¬ 
ted most to the State revenue. A sixth of the yield 
was the standard tax in Hindu polity, and taxes on 
moveables varied from two to ten per cent. In 
mediaeval times when India was in the regular stream 
of the world’s commerce, the revenue from other 
sources became equal to that from land. There was, 
as a rule, no gain to the State from coinage, the 
intrinsic value of the coin agreeing with its face 
value. This principle was in prevalence in Hindu 
administration, when the coin was looked upon as 
merely a nugget of gold ( nishka) or a piece of silver 
(velli). Roe and Terry have remarked that the 
Mughal currency was the purest in the world, superior 
even to the Spanish. Sivaji allowed all coins to 
circulate in his kingdom at their intrinsic values. 
Debasement of the coinage appears as the last resort 
of kings in financial embarrassment, and is followed by 
the downfall of the government. It must be added that 
when political exigencies led to a temporary sophistica¬ 
tion of the currency, the purity of the coinage was 
restored as soon as normal conditions were resumed. 
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*ows that the criterion of political progress (like that 
military progress laid down by Julius Caesar) was 
the extent to which the worst man had improved in 
social ethics. It was the self-imposed task of India 
not only to educate her own peoples and her con¬ 
querors and visitors, but to convert to her cultural 
altitude the states of Serindia and the regions lying 
beyond the seas. It redounds to the credit of her 
conquerors that the fundamental ideas of Indian polity 
and society were preserved through time, adapted to 
altered conditions. May the same genius for integra¬ 
tion and adaptation, without losing sight of the destiny 
of the soul, animate her political progress in the vaster 
times yet to come ! 
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— reforms of Sher Shah, 155 

— profits of, of the Mughal empe¬ 

rors, 206 

— under the Mahrathas, 240, 242 

— under Hyder Ali and Tipu 

Sultan, 264 

Cutcheri (A department under 
Tipu), 265 
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Daftar, 233 
Dalavdy , 253, 258, 26! 

Ddm, 155, 203 
Daiidadhara, 37 
Danianlti : 

— rule of law, 6, 40 

— the work of Svikra'known as, 37 

— the science of polity (also dantfa- 

Sdstram), 38 

— importance of, 122 
Dandandyaka, 108n, 164, 165 
Ddrakddr , 236 
Darogha-i*adalat , 211 
Day San, 211 

DarSana, 93, 95 
Dastttf, 193 
Danvdrika , 45, 49 
Ddvapa, 24 
Derr a Sultanee , 265 
DtSit, 51, 276, 277 
Dcsa-dharma , 285 
ZteiVi niukhya, 229, 235, 249 
DtSapaii4e t 229, 235, 249 
DeSa-sangha, 51, 95, 108 
DeSastha , 244 
DeSavdli, 276 
Devadana, 121 

: 6, 12, 15, 16, 26, 38, 39, 
/ 41, 43, 77, 90, 100, 104, 123, 
125, 281, 282, 283, 286 

— explanation of, 7f, 28lf 

— Satyadhayma , 17 

— of /ea/tf, 38, 39, 283, 286 

— sachiva, 137 

— Sandtana, 281 

— of Sva, 281 

— of Kula, 280 

— of VarndSrama , 7, 281, 283 

— of Mi, 285 

— of DeSa , 285 

Dharm adh ikdri , 253 
Dharraasana, 129 

90 

Dharna , 249 
, 263 
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Dhruvagopa , 9 
Digvijaya , 132 
Dindr, 154 

Divine Right, theory of, 18, 41 
DivyarUPtt, 95 

£>/«/<?/*: 188, 211, 233, 253, 264 

— duties of the chief Diivdn, 188f 

— duties of the provincial Diwan, 

196 

Diwan-i-am, 18 7 
Diwan-i-Bayutat , 189 
Diw&n-i~khas, 193, 211 
Domesday Survey, 86 
Draftga, 111 
Dronamtipaka, 46 
Drtinamvkka, 83 
/>«/<*: 33, 114, 125, 126 

— qualifications of, 47 

— his person sacrosanct , 70 
Dvirdf, 21 

Ekabhogam , 255 
Ekachchdvadi, 262 
19n 

Elements of sovereignty, the seven, 

35, 98, 121 
Endan, 113 
Endal, 113 
Euz, 268 
Expenditure: 

— main heads of Mughal expen¬ 

diture, 207f 

— the budget of a Hindu state is 

the adjustment of expenditure 
to income, 297 

— prescribed by customs and. 

traditions, 304f 

Fadnavis, 233 
Fa Hien, 102.. 103 
Family: 

— the foundation of social and 

political life, 279 

— sublimation of the sex-instinct 

in, 279f 

— virtues, 230 


Jly •: 

— preservation of the laws and 

customs of, 280 
Family budget, 86 
Fanani , 266 

Farming, system of, 242, 254, 256, 
264 

Faujddr, 140, 141, 142, 197, 201, 
215, 265 
Fdtawa, 211 
Feudalism : 

— in Rajput polity, 338f, 177 
-"incidents of, 143f, 206, 277 

— compared with that of mediaeval 

Europe, 144f 

— tendencies to, 147 

— m Mahratha polity, 229, 233 

— of the Sikhs, 271 

— in the Malabar coast, 277 
Firuz Shah : 

— grants of land to public servants 

by, 147 

— public works of, 152 

— control of the economic opera¬ 

tions by, 153 

— poor law experiment of, 355f 

— treatment of Hindus under, 359 
r- influence of Hindu customs on 

Muslims under, 161 
Foreign dynasties : 

— extravagant claims regarding 

influence of, 133f 

— on coinage, 134f 

— on society, 136f 
Frontier : 

— government of, 140 

— policy of Balban, 156 

— troubles to the Mughals, 221f 

— experiment of Todar Mai, 156, 

222 

Futtah'Al-Mujahidin, 267 

Ga4i, 262 
Gaja-sdhtii ; 165 
Gana : 

— a republic, 3, 53, 54, 87, 282 


, Gana i ,, ,, 

— a quasi-political gathering, 28, 

31, 50, 52, 53, 54 

— its members all kinsmen, 29 

— Brahmcinaspaii , the presiding 

deity of, 29 

— fraternity of Brahmans, 51 
Gana-pur aka, 58 

Gan goo : 147, 160 

Garndta, 166 

Ganda , 166, 263 

Gan dike, 166 

Ghotamukha, 36, 96 

Ghmhalkhnha (Ghazel khan), 186 

Gofia , GoPati, 1, 84, 86 

Ghvsha, 51 

Gas hi hi, 51 

Grahittyah, 92 

Grdma , 50, 109 

Gr&mabhojaka : 46 

— duties of, 61 

— same as Gamika, 62 

— a village magistrate receiving 

some remuneration from the 
king, 62 

— a chief duty to guard against 

incendiarism, 65 
Grdmadrohi , 111 
Gr&maghoshamahattara , 50, 51 
Grdtnakanfaka, 111 
Grdmani, 8, 23, 84, 110, .114, 231 

— 4 a priceless gem,* 22 

— a king-maker, 33, 53 

— the President of a Puga, 53 
Grandhika , 95 

Grandk Sdhib , 270 
Grassia freebooters, 198 
Grihra , 31 
Gresham’s Law, 203 
Gftsa : 

— a republic, 3, 282 

— a quasi-pclitical gathering, 30, 

31 

Guilds, crafts or professional, 31, 
51, 108, 110 (also see under 
Sreni) 
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cm : 188, 192 

— influence of, on the Mughal 

emperors, 19 If 

— expenses of, 208f 
I/arkara, 191, 236 
Harsh a: 

— strenuous and active life of, 103 

— elected by the ministers, 103 

— administration of, described by 

Y’uatt Chwang, 104 

— frequent tours of, 106 

— exaggeration of his power, 292 
Havalddr, 244, 254, 255 
Hawaii 187 

f/azari, 244 
Heggaje, 165 
HimsriMh , 92 
Hobli, 262 

HubMaidirchHiatfi, 263 
flundi , 240 
Huznr Dafiur, 233 
Huzur Fadnavis , 233 


Interstate v~- — 

resort, 69 

— principles of civilised diplom . 

70 

— matrimonial and political alii 

ances, 70f 

— the philosophy of Kautilya, 

— diplomatic relations between 

India and foreign coun¬ 
tries, 101 

— methods of warfare of the 

Cholas, 118, 172 

— gradation of kings, 132 

— importance of diplomacy, 132f 

— diplomatic relations of the 

Vijayanagara kings, 225f, 227 

— Akbar^S relation with other 

states, 227i 

— of the Mughal emperors, 227f 

— Sivaji’s proposal of a confede¬ 

racy of Hindu powers, 228 
Irai , 117 
Iraivan, 113 
l£dm, 28 
Isfdh-sat&r , 148 
Ivu(i-Maravar, 114 


Jdghir } 2G7f 


Jahangir, 179, 182, 184, 196, 397, 


/dhya, fbha, 23, 27, 76 
liar dir, 274 
Ittfiw, 241, 2SS 

Indra, 6. 9,17, 20, 27, 35, 44, 104 
ludrajtlla, 123, 130 
Industrial Policy of the Mahratha 
Government, 243 

Inter-state relations : 34f, 68f, 172f, 
225 f 

— humanising the relations in 

war and peace, 32, 68, 172f 

— evoiuiion of strategy and tactics, 

33 

— diplomatic relations between 

states, 33f, 70f 

— ethics of warfare, 6Sf, 131f, 294 

— persons who were immune, 68f 


203, 205. 206, 208, 209, 219, 

220, 222 

— influence of the harem on, 191 f 

— bells of justice set up by, 212 

— embassies to, 227 
Jakat , 243 
Jamdbandi , 241 
Jana , 95 

Jatiya, 11 

Jarokha ( Darian ), 186, 187, 211 

J&sti'put{i, 242 

Jasud, 236 

J&ti, 50, 51 

Jati-sangha> 95 

J&ti-samuha , 50, 51, 53 

Jauhar , 88, 115, 204 

Jinsy, 265 
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J%vagtbh, 24 
Jiziya, 162, 183 
Maptr , 57, 58 
Jnatti-dutiya , 58 
SfttAi, 238 
/W, 268 

Justice, administration of: 

— the king, the fountain of, 15f 

— the icleal of, 34 

— importance of, 66 

— punishment progressive, 67 

— even the king, subject to, 67 
~~ the sources of law and, 67 

— in the provinces, in charge of 

the Rajjukas, 80 

— Megasthenes on, 89f 

— Kautilya on, 90f 

— as described in the Mr echo ,- 

kafika, lilt 

— as described in the Mattaiildsa, 

112 

— in the Tamil country, H7f 

—- in the Rajput kingdoms, 141, 
142 

— under the Afghan sultans, 149, 

I57f 

— responsibility of officers for 

thefts and robberies under, 
158, 215, 251 

— personal attention of the Mughal 

emperors to, 21 If 

— defects of Mughal, 212f 

— rules of civil and criminal 

procedure, 213f 

— collective responsibility of the 

villagers in, 214 

criticism of, under the Mughals, 
215£ 

— the system of village juries for, 

2l6f, 248£ 

— under the Mahrathas, 248f 

— encouragement of arbitration 

in, by the Mahrathas, 248f 

— offences and punishments, 250f 

— under the Mahrathas of Tanjore, 

255f 


Justice, administration of: 

— under the Sikhs, 274 

— under the zamorins of Malabar, 

277 

— Our heritage re,, 303 

Kadaikdppdr > 114 
Raid, 139 
Kalam, 170 
Kalidasa, 36, 102 

— on the duties of the king, 128f, 

286 

— on the working of the ministerial 

council, 129f 

— on Raghu’s digvijaya, 132 
Kdma t 123, 282 
Kamandaka , 36, 37, 39, 122 

— his work Nayaidslra t 39 

— political thought of, 123 
Kamaviid&r , 238, 254 
Kanakachchurram, 114 
Katiakkan, 258 
Kanakkiyal Vinainar , 114 
Kandachar-ch&vadi, 262 
Kattungo, 201 

Kantaka-iodhana , 90 
Kappam , 117 
Kdr, 205 
K&r&nike, 261 
Karddr, 273, 274 
Karkun, 140, 201, 229, 233, 235 
Karvia-Sachiva , 137 
Karma- Vidhi, 114 
Karna -jalpa barn , 59 
Karnam , 254 
Kdrshapana, 134, 135 
Kdryakartd , 262 
Kasaruvaiia, 166 
Kdtydyana , 12, 36 
Kaunapadanta, 35, 75, 97, 123 
Kautilya, 39, 40, 75, 83,91, 122,123 
.— founder of the fortunes of the 
Mauryas, 37 

— minister of Magadha, 38 

— on dandaniti, 38 

— his work, the Arthaidstra , 38, 39 
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Kaufcilya, on the daily life of the 
.Maurya King, 72 

— on republics, 74, 96, 101 

— on :he strength of the Ministerial 

Council, 75 

— on the choice of Ministers, 76 

— on consultation with Ministers, 

by the King, 76 

— list of Tfrthas given by, 78 

— on town-government, 84 

— classification of republics by, 89 

— on the administration of justice, 

90 ■ • 

— on the admiralty department of 

the Mauryas, 92 

— on utsavas and pravahanas, 94, 

95 

— oil the social groups, 95, 286 

— reference to the doctrines of 

other writers by, 96f 

— contributions to the doctrine of 

the seven elements of sovereign¬ 
ty, 98 

— on diplomacy {mantratokti), 101 

— debasement of the currency by, 

135 

— duty of the king to preserve the 

social order, 286 
Kdvalkdran, 254, 256 
K&yasbha, 112 

Afcw, 149, .157, 158, 161, 188, 190, 
195, 199, 211, 216 
Khaiia Naviz , 191 
Khaki, 187 
Khan , 148 
Khana-Saidr , 190 
Khdrvdtaka, 83 
KhiUeddr , 253, 255 
Khunbaha , 274 
King, kingship: 

— dependence on aristocracy, 3 

— evolution of, 4f, 16f 

— theories of origin of, 5f, 40 

— functions of, in the Vedic period, 

5f 

— * the lord of dhartna 6 


King, kingship : 

— his person sacred and inviolable, 

7 

— deposition and restoration of, 8 

— instances of deposition of kings, 

41 

— ceremony for the restoration of 

(sautrdmani) 14 

— consecration of, 9f, 18, 42, 288 

— sacrifices to be performed by, 10 

— coronation oath of, 11, 42, 103 

— formula of consecration of, 12 

— symbolical game of dice by, 13 

— hereditary, I5f, 261 

— comparison of ✓ vedic with 

western, 15f 

— functional comparison with 

divine powers, 17f 

— forms of, 18f, 20 

— local significance of the terms, 

20f 

political significance of, 21 

— presiding over the Sant Hi, 25 

— the ideal king, 34, 41f, 43, 121f, 

128, 137, 261, 290 

— peaceful and patriarchal, 41, 43 

— incessant watchfulness of, 44, 

121,128 

— daily routine of the Maurya 

king, 72 

— active and strenuous life of 

kings, 73, 103 

— Maury an despotism, 74 

— the agent of the people, 99 

— the age at which a prince 

attained majority, 102 

_election by ministers and leaders 

of the people, 103, 286 

— duties of, described by Bhasa, 

104f 

— dravidian terms for, 1, 113 

— the entourage of the king, 114 

— views of Brhaspati on, 123f 
—- views of Silkra on, 125f 

— views of Kalidasa on, 128f, 286 

— views of Bharavi on, 130f 



checks on it, 145f 
- powers of the Hoysala king, 163 

— Mughal despotism, 174f 

— the basis of Mughal despotism, 

175f 

— checks on Mughal despotism, 

185f 

— details of the daily life of the 

Mughal emperors, 185 

— direct contact between t h e 

Mughais and their subjects, 

m 

~ benevolent despotism of the 
Mahrathas, 229 

— Mughal supremacy over the 

Raja of Sahara, 233f 

— the Wo4eyars of Mysore, 261 

— the despotism of the Mahratbas 

of Tanjore, 251f 

— political difficulties of the 

Mahrathas of Tanjore, 252f 

— limitations on kingship in the 

Malabar coast, 274f 

— the king not to identify himself 

with any party in the state, 288 

— imperialism unknown in ancient 

India, 292 

— the ancient Hindu king not a 

despot, 295f 
Kist y 266 
Ko\ 1, 113 
Kodige, 166 
ffi* t 1,113 
KdH, 366, 267 
mtam (JKoshla), 121 
Katie man iya tn , 263 
KotUpatti~chavadi , 262 
Kotm, 150, 200, 201, 211, 214, 215, 
251 

— duties of, 199f, 237 

— responsibility for thefts and 

robberies, 215 


Kula t 51, 53, 57, 280 
Kulkarni , 238 , 254 
Kulapatha , 92 
Kulcisangha % 95, 101 
Kum&ra , 79 
KumdrdmiUya, 108 
KumbhUr, 263 
Kurbegiy 189 
Kuriily 113 
Kushootiy 267, 268 
Kusum&nta, 124 
KuzzakSy 268 


Land tenure, systems of, 255 
Laissez faire, 34, 305 
Law: 

— the sources of, 67, 90 

— defects of Mughal, 213 

— interference of the MahrStha 

state in matters of Hindu, 
250 

Letters of Bellorophou, 224 
LicchaVi: 3, 53, 55, 61, 290 

— separation of powers in, 54 

— government, 55f 

— capital VeSali, its description, 

55 

— no prejudice against foreigners 

in, 55 

— no inferiority complex in, 55 

— the Assembly of, 56, 290 

— liberty of citizen and the ad¬ 

ministration of justice in, 56f 

— a perfect self-governing corpo¬ 

ration, 58 

— a political corporation rdf a* 

iabdopajlvin, 89 
Local government: 

— in the post-vedic period, 61f 

— under the Mauryas, 82f 

— under the Satavahanas, llOf 
—■ taxes under, 111 
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Lobal government: 

— under the Chdlas, 115f, 118f 

*r; under the Afghan sultans, 151f 

— under the Hoysa}as, I66f 

— under the Vijayanagara empe* 

rors, 169 

— under the Mughals, 198f 

— under the Mahrathas, 25if 

— under the Tanjore Mahrathas, 

254f . ' 

— under the Nayaks of Madura, 

259 

— under thfc Wotjeyars of Mysore, 

263 

— Our Heritage, 298£ 

Lohar, 263 


M&tfazlti, 120 
Madhyamagi, 24 
M&g&ttam, 254, 259 
Mah&hal&dh rikrta, 108n 
Mah&bhoga, 109 
Mahddandandyaka , 108n 
Mahdi , movement, 161 
Mahdjan (leading merchant), 249 
Mahdfana (village assembly), 
254 

Mahdi, 193, 194, 234 
Mahdmakharn, 275 
Mahdmdtra, 45, 46, 77, 79, 80, 81 
Mahdndva, 92 
Mahdpdidyita , 163 
Mahdpradhdna r 108n 
Mahdprasnika , 248 
Mah&ti 238, 251 
MaHrdja , 20n, 41 n, 132 
Maltardjddhirdfa , 234 
Mahdrdjyam , 20n, 4la 
Mahdranabhanda gdra, 108n 
Mahdrathin , 109 
Mahdsabhd, 166 

Mah&sammata, Makdjanasammc (a, 
41n 

Mahdsandhivigrahika , 108n 
Mahtivara, 132 


Mahishi • 

— crowned Queen, 21, 23 

— ascending the throne with the 

King, 42, 163 
Mahalant cut chert, 265 
Mafdlati , 249 
Mdjanam\ 115, 

Mdlik, 148 

Mallik fit far, 265, 267, 268 
Mihttlatddr, 249, 251 
~~ duties of, 235, 240f 

— checks on the powers of, 235f 
Mattdala , 108, 121,259 
Mdqialika, 132 

Maiufapa, Mantfapi, 110 
Mane Heggade , 163n 
Maniyakkdran , 259 
Mannart , 113 

Mansab, 207, 218, 219, 234 
Matndbdar, 205, 220 

— increasing number of Hindus in 

the list of, 177f 

— remuneration of, 207, 218 

— the total number of, 219 
Mantra, 48 
Mantraiakti , 128 

Manirin , 45, 47, 52, 76, 115, 125, 
129, 137, 230, 231, 232, 253, 

258 

Mantri-parishad , 75 
Maruttar , 115 
Mdsaveggade, 166 
Matsyanydya, 6, 40 
Maya: 

— the founder of schools in archi¬ 

tecture and polity, 36, 37 

— spoken of as tantrakuiald , 39 
Mdyd, 123, 130 

Meer Meeran t 265 
Meer Yumtn, 268 
Megasthenes : 

— on succession to kingship in 
* ancient India, 14 

— on Maurya kingship, 72 

— on the work of the Ministers, 

78 


Wi^lhenes: 

•— on the duties of the survey aud 
settlement officer, 80 
on the municipal administration 
of Pataliputra, 82 

— on the sanctity of husbandmen, 

85 

— on republican government, 86f 

— on the administration of justice 

in the Maurya Empire, 89f 

— on the military system of the 

M a my as, 01 

— on Indian imperialism, 292 
Mercantile doctrine, 209, 210 
Mhatra , Mahattara , 237 
Military system : 

— of the Mauryas, 91f 

— of the Ch6jas, 116 

— of the Rajputs, 139, 140, 145 

— of the Afghan sultans, 156f 

— of the Hoysajas, 165f 

— of the Mughals, 218f 

— criticism of Mughal military 

administration, 220f 

— of the Mahrathas, 244f 

— employment of foreigners in the 

army, 247 

— of the Nayaks of Madura, 

260 

— of Tipi* Sultan, 267f 

— of the Sikhs, 270, 271, 272, 

273 

Ministers, Ministry: 

— sacrifices at the houses of, 23 

— known as ratnins in the Vedic 

period, 8, 10 

—• the jewels of the state, 21 

— the king makers (i&jafcartr) 8, 

23, 33, 45, 76n, 295 
~~ also known as MaMm&tras , 45 

— the council of (Parishad) 44, 46, 

74, 75, 76 

— classical list of 54 given in the 

Mahddhdrata, 46 

— communal representation in, 46, 

280f 


Ministers; Ministry : 

— qualifications of, 47, 75, U4f, 

122, 125, 163, 286 

— of DaSaratha described, 47f 

— of Yudhisfchira described, 48 

— known as Rdjabhoggas or Raja- 

bhogyas, 49 

— opinions of political writers on 

the strength of the ministerial 
council, 75 

— differentiation between Mantritis 

Amdtyas, 76 

— consultation of, 76, 124f, 129, 

130, 149, 164, 289, 296 

— the Mantriparishad at work 

tinder ASoka, 77 

— electing a king in cases of 

vacancy, 103 

— the work of t he ashfapradhilncis, 

106, 125f 

— ministerial responsibility, 77, 

!06f, J36f, 296f 

— hereditary in the Gupta period, 

108 

—* the eight ministers of the Ch6|as, 

114, 115 

—• composition of the council of, 

115, 125 

— salary of, 125 

— protection against the tyranny 

of the expert, 126, 163, 297 

— working like a cabinet, 127 

— l£a}idasa on the work of the 

ministers, 129f 

— the ministry in Rajput polity, 

139f 

— checks against the growth of 

ministerial power, 149f 

— the ministry under the Afghan 

sultans, 148f 

— the ministry under the Bahmiui 

sultans, 150 

— the pancha-pradh&nas of the 

Hoysala 3 , 163 

— the power of the ministry in 

Vijayanagar, 167 
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Mfnlsfers, Ministry: 

— the ministry under the Mughal 

emperors, 188f 

— ministerial council of the 

Mughal* not a cabinet, 192f 

— ministerial Council of Sivaji, 

230f, 232 

— comparison of the Council of 

Mabrathas with those earlier, 
231 f 

— ministerial Council of the 

Tanjore Mahrathas, 253 

— ministerial Council of the 

N&yaks of Madura, 258’f 

— of the Wodeyars of Mysore, 261f 

— of the Zaruorins of Malabar, 

276f 

— peculiar features in the organi¬ 

sation of the, 297 
Mir Adil, 190, 195 
Mirdsddr, 238, 242, 243, 255 
Mir Barr, 190 
Mir Bakshi , 189 
Mir-Rial, 189 
Mir Sawctn, 189 
Mir Tozak , 189 
Misal t 2 72 
Mitra , 7, 9, 17 
Mitrabheda, 3S 
MitrdMha, 36 
Moeres , 87 
Mohot. tar fa , 242 
Mnhnr , 205 
Mokub , 268 
Mu4h 113 
Mufti, 211 

Muhammad-I bn-Taghlak, 146, 

154, 160 

— provincial government of, 150f 

— currency experiments of, 153f 
Mukhya : 

— an alderman, 85 

— the chief minister of the 

Mabrathas, 230, 253 

— development into the * Peshwa/ 

232f 


Mukkadam , 158, 200, 201 
Mulam > 64 
Mullah , 212 
Mmikuda- chdvadi, 262 
Murdhdsi r&f t 16 
MurdhdJbhisheka , 9, 10 
Mustafi, 189 


A%te, 121, 163, 166, 167, 254, 259 

276 

N&du-gauda , 166 
N&du-prabhu, 166 
N&du-senabova, 167 
Nacfuv&li, 276 
Ndgas , 32 
Nagara: 

~ a popular assembly, 52 
— the city, 83 
Nagaraguttika , 45, 61 
Ndgaraka , 79, 84 
Nagaramdndar , 114 
Nagarattdr, 118 
Nagarset, 142 
Afa/A, 148 

Natgama sabhd (Nigama), 50, 52, 

no 

Ndyaka, 166, 238, 244 
Naqd, 207 
Ndrada, 35, 36, 51 
Ndta, 274 
AfaMJr, 121 
Ndflu - Ka nakk u , 254 
Nay a, 38, 39 
Nazzar , 139, 234 , 242 
Nazir, 150 
Ndzir-Burjutat , 190 
Afofea, 109 
Nidkikdra , 163n 
Nimittar , 115 
Nirganti , 263 
Nishddas , 4 
AW*, 38, 39 
Nugdy, 265 
A r «r Bakshi, 162 
Nydyddhisc. , 230, 231, 243, 253 
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Patel, 142, 237, 238, 239, 24$, 249, 


Ordeal, 112, 214, 215, 250, 274 , 277 

Pacha piriy as, 162 
Patfaiialaivar , 114 
PadivCtra, 163n 
Padrcika> 110 
Pdkul t 271 
Paishhash, 259 
Palabhdgatn , 255 
Pdlaiyani , 257, 259, 260 
Pblaiyak&ran , 257 
Panam , 170 
Pdnar> 114 
Panchct'kazari , 244 
Panchajandh } 4 
PanchQngatn , 263 

Panchayat: 90, 110, 134, 141, 142, 
144, 158, 235, 237,238, 250, 254 r 
255, 259 

— styled Panchdli in the inscrip¬ 

tions of Nepal, 111 

— working of the Panchayat in the 

Mughal empire, 216f 

— working of the Panchayat under 
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